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VERNON    LEE 


My  dear  Vernon, — 

I  offer  you  a  little  English  volume  on 
French  literature.  You  liked  a  book  of  mine,  lately, 
quite  different,  written  in  French ;  but  you  have 
really  a  right  to  this  particular  piece  of  work,  such 
as  it  is,  because  I  should  have  been  with  you  in 
Italy  this  April,  walking  in  your  oliveyard  and 
listening  to  your  charming  talk — gazing,  too  (after 
more  than  twenty  years),  at  the  remembered  swell 
and  fold  of  the  Florentine  hills — had  I  not  been 
tied  in  Paris  to  my  desk  and  my  duty,  since  I 
had  promised  this  very  volume  to  Mr.  Unwin  some 
while  ago.  More  than  once,  as  I  gazed  out  of 
window  at  the  slate-capped  towers  of  St.  Fran9ois 
Xavier  and  the  formal  esplanade  of  pollard  plane- 
trees  (where  priests  in  long  soutanes,  nurses  in 
beribboned  caps,  and  ladies  in  mourning  sedately 
take  the  air),  often  indeed,  I  have  regretted  the 
beautiful  landscape  where  I  might  have  walked  with 
you ;  and  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  weave 
at  least  your  name  into  my  work,  remembering  those 
old  days  in  Florence,  those  times  of  our  girlhood, 
when,  with  poor  Eugene,  we  would  pass  whole 
afternoons  in  a  passionate,  a  vehement  discussion 
of  French  literature. 

In   those   days   we   read   together    "  La  Bible   de 
I'Humanit^"   and   drank   the   prose   of    Michelet  as 
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though  it  were  a  sacred  wine.  Books,  then,  were 
a  rich  elixir  to  be  taken,  kneeling,  from  a  chalice ; 
whose  absorption  exalted  and  transformed  us,  in  a 
vivifying  glow ;  great  authors  were  divinities  to 
imitate  and  worship  ;  and  literature  a  Holy  Com- 
munion of  the  mind.  How  different  to-day  is  our 
attitude  towards  letters !  How  detached,  how  ob- 
jective, and  yet  how  far  more  intimately  curious ! 
To  me,  at  least,  the  literature  of  a  great  nation — 
in  its  vast  succession  and  continuity,  as  it  passes 
down  the  ages — appears  as  a  spectacle,  a  progress, 
a  pageant,  wherein  every  figure  is  not  only  a  marvel 
in  itself  but  the  embodiment  of  a  whole  invisible 
plexus  of  secret  influences,  ideas,  traditions,  and 
revolts.  How  like  us  appear  those  great  human 
beings  whose  experience  and  whose  gifts  have  made 
us  what  we  are  ;  and  yet  how  unlike — for,  if  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  men  remain  almost  unaltered, 
their  ideas  and  their  ideals  change  with  every  age. 
Religion  is  everything  to  Fenelon,  Racine,  and 
their  contemporaries;  Liberty  and  Science  attract 
the  genius  of  Voltaire  ;  while  to  the  Romantics,  as 
to  Faust, 

"Gefiihl  ist  Alles  "  ; 

Nature  and  Truth  have  their  worshippers  ;  for  each 
great  Ideal  in  turn  draws  to  itself  the  tides  of  a 
generation.  Yet,  in  all  this  variety,  there  is  one 
continuous  trend  :  each  man  begins  where  his  pre- 
decessor stopped,  profits  by  his  acquirements  and 
carries  on  the  message  of  the  race. 

I  have  called  my  little   book  *'  The  French  Pro- 
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cession,"  as  though  from  my  balcony — or  rather  from 
the  watch-tower  of  a  tranquil  mind — I  looked  out  on 
the  pageant,  ever  passing,  which  is  the  continuous 
genius  of  a  people.  The  throng  is  too  close  for 
me  to  distinguish  every  figure,  but,  here  and  there, 
some  accident  of  pose,  some  wandering  gleam 
of  light,  throws  into  strong  relief  some  wonderful 
creature,  infinitely  French,  a  marvel  in  himself  and  a 
compendium  of  his  age.  Then  here  come  I  with  my 
"snapshot"  and  try  to  take  his  likeness — the  silhouette 
of  a  soul  as  it  passes  across  my  field  of  vision. 
And  there  are  blanks,  I  know,  many  unpardonable 
omissions.  Here  is  Racine  and  not  Corneille, 
F^nelon  without  Bossuet,  neither  Pascal  nor  Mon- 
taigne, neither  Chateaubriand  nor  Lamartine.  I 
have  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the  great  vision,  from 
which  the  light  and  magic  died  before  it  touched  the 
printed  page ;  but  the  Procession  of  Genius  exists 
for  ever  ;  it  is  one  that  we  may  summon  at  our  will ; 
I  have  leisure  to  linger  and  look  and,  in  my  kodak, 
a  film  to  spare  for  another  afternoon. 
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PART  I 
IN  THE  DISTANCE 


FRENCH   POETRY 

WHEN  we  think  of  a  foreign  literature,  the 
principal  figures,  in  that  procession  of  great 
writers  which  rises  upon  our  inner  eye,  are  nearly 
always  the  national  poets.  The  name  of  Greece 
evokes  the  tragedians  ;  Rome  suggests  Virgil, 
Lucretius,  Horace  ;  and  the  four  Italian  poets  with 
their  laurelled  brows  and  flowing  mantles  (as  we  see 
them  in  Raphael  Morghen's  prints)  muffle  out  of 
sight  Boccaccio  and  Machiavelli.  England  has  such 
a  pageant  of  great  singers  that  it  is  only  a  second 
thought  which  recalls  her  novelists,  historians,  and 
philosophers.  And  Germany  is  represented  in  most 
of  our  imaginations  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  France.  Her  pageant, 
her  procession,  her  great  intellectual  spectacle,  is 
thronged  indeed  with  types  and  individuals,  but  they 
are  prose-writers  —  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  Voltaire  (the  prose  Voltaire),  Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand.  The  two  sole  French  poets  whom 
we  in  England  love  are  Moli^re  (whom  we  admire 
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as  a  comic  philosopher)  and  Victor  Hugo,  whose 
novels  no  less  than  his  poems  endear  him  to  our 
romantic  heart. 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  verse  of  France 
formed  part  of  our  national  culture.  But  French 
poetry  (which  shed  as  great  an  influence  on  the  age 
of  Sidney  as  on  the  age  of  Pope)  has  little  affected 
the  course  of  English  literature  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  Certain  individual  poets  have  had 
individual  preferences  —  Rossetti  and  Payne  for 
Villon,  Mr.  Swinburne  for  Victor  Hugo — but  their 
work  has  not  in  any  way  reflected  these  preferences. 
The  public  has  continued  to  ignore  French  poetry. 
There  are  signs  that  this  unjust  indiflerence  is  on 
the  wane.  Mr.  St.  John  Lucas's  anthology  and  Mr. 
Bailey's  fine  essays  (following  Mr.  Wyndham's  book 
on  Ronsard)  announce  a  change  in  the  currents  of 
English  taste.  ^ 

Mr.  Lucas's  anthology  is  a  Golden  Treasury  ;  or 
rather,  shall  we  say  a  cabinet  of  cameos  and  carven 
gems,  the  richness  of  whose  substance  disappears  in 
the  greater  wonder  of  their  workmanship  ?  His  tiny 
volume  is  a  liberal  education.  Starting  with  a 
twelfth-century  weaving  -  song  for  women — "  Bele 
Erembor " — it  ends  with  a  lyric  by  Paul  Verlaine 
(we  could  have  wished  it  had  pushed  on  to  some 
weighty  and  pensive  sonnet  by  Sully  Prudhomme), 
and  shows   us   the  double   course  of  French  poetry 

'  "  The  Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse,  Thirteenth  Century- 
Nineteenth  Century."  Chosen  by  St.  John  Lucas  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.  "The  Claims  of  French  Poetry,"  by  John 
C.  Bailey. 
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during  seven  hundred  years — on  the  one  hand,  the 
point  and  precision,  the  poignant  sincerity,  the  concise 
alertness,  the  simple  elegance  that  is  indigenous  to 
Gaul ;  on  the  other,  the  magnificence  and  rhetoric 
which  are  an  inheritance  of  the  Latins.  Nothing 
could  be  more  French  than  the  description  of  the  hero 
in  '*  Bele  Erembor."  (Who  was  Erembor?  Was 
she  Villon's  mysterious — 

"  Haremburgis  qui  tint  le  Maine  ?  ") 

The  twelfth-century  poet  (or  poetess)  is  full  of  a  neat 
and  demure  gaiety,  a  smiling  reticence  — Part  de  plus 
penser  que  dire.  A  clear,  fine  touch,  with  a  few  light 
strokes,  gives  us  a  picture  admirably  precise.  We  see 
fair  Erembor  seated  at  her  window,  in  a  good  light, 
with  her  embroidery  on  her  knees  (Frenchwomen 
have  always  been  adepts  with  their  needle),  looking 
out  and  seeing  Count  Reynaut  and  his  men  ride  by ; 
and  we  see  the  Count  in  his  young  beauty — 

"Gros  par  espaules,  greles  par  lo  baudre, 
Blond  ot  lo  poil  menu  recercele  ; 
En  nule  terre  n'ot  si  biau  bacheler" — 

but  he  has  a  portentous  frown  on  his  young  forehead, 
which  increases  in  glowering  gloom  as  Erembor  calls 
out  a  greeting.     He  will  none  of  her  coquetry  : — 

"Autrui  amastes,  si  obliastes  nos, 
Fille  d'emperor ! " 

We  hear  the  hurrying,  unconvincing  patter  of  fair 
Erembor's  glib  excuses.     And  we  hear  the  sob  in  the 
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lad's  throat  as,  half  blind  with  happy  tears,  he  stumbles 
up  the  stair  to  the  Paradise  where  Delilah  welcomes 
him : — 

"Si  s'est  assis  en  un  lit  point  en  flors, 
Dejoste  lui  se  siet  bele  Erembors, 
Lors  recomencent  lor  premieres  amors. 


E !     Reynaut  amis 


I  » 


The  mischief,  the  tender  gaiety,  the  love  of  youth,  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  sense  of  the  proportion 
and  transitoriness  of  things  are  eminently  French. 
This  twelfth-century  poet  is  no  lyric  soul,  crying  out, 
wild  with  glee  or  mad  with  pain,  but  a  looker-on,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  painter,  no  less  than  a  poet.  With 
admirable  decision  Mr.  Lucas  has  struck  on  the  first 
page  the  keynote  of  his  book,  announcing  already  the 
genius  of  Villon,  Marot,  Du  Bellay,  La  Fontaine, 
Voltaire ;  not  the  greatest,  but  the  most  peculiarly 
national  among  French  poets. 

A  little  anthology  like  this  is  valuable  to  the  student 
who  knows  a  great  literature  by  heart.  Your  lover 
of  books,  left  to  himself,  is  apt  to  neglect  the  classics 
and  to  prize  too  highly  the  volume  rediscovered  on 
some  dusty  shelf.  But  when  we  see  seven  centuries 
of  poetry  marshalled  in  order  and  standing  cheek  by 
jowl,  we  discern  at  a  glance  which  are  those  heaven- 
sent kings  that  appear  a  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  people — and  they  are  always  those  whom 
everybody  knows!  With  this  little  book  in  our 
hands,  it  is  impossible  to  rank  Vigny  as  high  as 
Victor  Hugo  or  to  place  Verlaine  above  Musset  ; 
the  greatest  hold  their  own.     And,  as  we  look  down 
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the  centuries,  we  see,  above  a  mob  of  laurels,  the 
flashing  eternal  coronets  of  Villon,  Ronsard,  La 
Fontaine,  Ch^nier,   Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo. 

And  yet  the  tremendous  century  of  French  poetry, 
the  century  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  ill  represented  here. 
The  reader  of  this  anthology  cannot,  for  instance, 
imagine  the  charm,  the  force,  the  music  of  Racine. 
It  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  frankly  to  omit 
the  names  of  the  great  dramatic  poets,  rather  than 
to  represent  Racine,  for  instance,  by  a  paltry  epigram 
which  might  be  described  (as  Hugo  described  a  criti- 
cism of  Lamartine's)  as  an  "  essai  de  morsure  par  un 
cygne."  We  blush  for  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moli^re 
— though  Corneille  has  a  certain  vigour  and  verdure 
of  his  own — but  (if  their  names  must  figure  on  the 
list,  although  unworthily)  we  would  have  chosen 
something  else ;  for  instance,  some  verse  of  that 
"  Paysage  de  Port  Royal "  which  shows  the  young 
Racine — a  century  before  Jean-Jacques — enjoying 
romantically  the  "  Promenades  d'un  Solitaire."  The 
verse  of  the  purest  of  French  versifiers  is  still  jejune 
and  stiff,  but  there  is  at  least  a  hint  of  his  peculiar 
charm  in  certain  lines  where  he  sings  the  wildness 
of  the  woods — 

"  Ces  vieux  royaumes  d'ombres, 
Ces  grands  bois,  ces  noires  forets  .  .  . 

De  qui  les  arbres  verdoyants 
Dessous  leurs  grands  bras  ondoyants 
Cachent  les  buissons  et  les  haies." 

There  is  a  real  sense  of  the  poetry  of  forest  trees, 
majestically   waving    their    "loose    and    melancholy 
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boughs."  And,  in  this  order  of  ideas  (since  Mr. 
Lucas  has  admitted  some  very  humble  shepherds 
to  his  Parnassus),  we  would  have  had  him  find 
place  for  perhaps  the  first  modern  ode  to  mountain 
scenery — F6nelon's  famous  lyric  : — 

"  Montagnes  de  qui  I'audace 
Va  porter  jusques  aux  cieux 
Un  front  d'eternelle  glace  .  .  . 
Vos  sommets  sont  des  campagnes 
Qui  portent  d'autres  montagnes." 

The  poem  is  beautiful  in  itself  and  interesting  by  its 
date  as  showing,  in  the  full  splendour  of  classic  art, 
the  dawn  of  a  romantic  taste.  Our  Anglo-Saxon 
critics  are  quick  to  see  the  poignant  realism  of 
Villon ;  the  majestic  Latin  grace  and  sad  mate- 
rialism of  Ronsard ;  the  keen,  gay  genius,  half 
Greek  and  half  Flemish,  of  La  Fontaine ;  the  pure 
and  tranquil  perfection  of  Ch^nier ;  the  magnificent 
abundance  and  sonority  (traversed  by  the  most  heart- 
wrung  simplicity)  in  Victor  Hugo — our  English  critics, 
familiar  with  all  these,  appear  unable  to  assimilate 
Racine.  Yet  there  is  one  English  reader  (there 
may  be  many  more)  who  has  watched  a  winter's 
night,  devouring  "B^r^nice"  after  "  Andromaque," 
and  "Bajazet"  after  *•  Mithridate "  till  the  slow 
December  dawn  crept  in  at  the  library  windows  ; 
and,  if  there  are  not  more  readers  of  the  same 
fervour,  we  believe — -pace  Mr.  Bailey,  we  aver — 
that  it  is  because  the  book  stands  unopened  on 
their  shelves. 

Mr.  Bailey  denies  to  Racine  (and  rightly)  that  sense 
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of  mystery  brooding  over  a  mystery  which  marks  the 
greatest  of  world-poets.  But  what  he  lacks  in  philo- 
sophy and  mystery,  Racine  supplies  with  the  poignant 
sense  of  sin.  The  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  the 
evil  in  the  best  of  us,  the  torment  of  a  soul  ni  taut 
d  fait  coupable,  ni  tout  d  fait  innocente,  the  mingled 
grandeur  and  disorder  of  a  mortal  conscience — that 
is  the  sphere  of  Racine.  All  his  tragedies  are  a  soul's 
tragedy.  For  Racine  is  a  psychologist,  and  a  Catholic 
psychologist,  with  the  priest's  exact  and  morbid  know- 
ledge of  human  frailty  ;  and  also  (and  contradictorily) 
he  is  the  direct  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  the  Courts 
of  Love.  Racine  is  the  last  poet  of  ramour  courtois. 
The  technical  phraseology  of  passion  encumbers  his 
verse — there  are  too  many  ftammes,  fetiXy  forteresses, 
too  much  of  the  jargon  of  the  Court,  in  verses  whose 
melancholy  and  experienced  pessimism  record  the 
constant  defeat  of  human  will  by  human  passions. 
We  have  all  heard  of  a  skull  crowned  with  roses  ; 
Racine's  emblem  should  be  a  broken  heart  wreathed 
with  a  tinsel  garland.  But,  even  as  Shakespeare's 
quaintnesses  and  conceits  drop  away  when  the  full 
inspiration  of  his  genius  suddenly  inflates  him,  so 
Racine,  in  all  his  poignant  moments,  writes  with  a 
simplicity  bathed  in  quiet  tears.  "Titus  et  Berenice" 
is,  like  "Hamlet,"  too  full  of  quotations  ;  but  who  can 
read  aloud  without  a  break  in  the  voice  the  Queen's 
acceptance  of  her  doom? — 

"  Pour  jamais  I    Ah  Seigneur  !    Songez-vous  en  vous-meme 
Combien  ce  mot  cruel  est  affreux  quand  on  aime  ? 
Dans  un  mois,  dans  un  an,  comment  souffrirons-nous, 
Seigneur,  que  tant  de  mers  me  separent  de  vous  ; 
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Que  le  jour  recommence  et  que  le  jour  finisse, 
Sans  que  jamais  Titus  puisse  voir  Berenice, 
Sans  que,  de  tout  le  jour,  je  puisse  voir  Titus  ! " 

or  the  death  of  Mithridate — 

"J'ai  venge  I'univers  autant  que  je  I'ai  pu!" 

or  the  satisfied  love  of  Asu^rus,  the  anxious  King — 

"Je  ne  trouve  qu'en  vous  je  ne  sais  quelle  grace 
Qui  me  charme  toujours,  et  jamais  ne  me  lasse. 

Tout  respire  en  Esther  I'innocence  et  la  paix. 

Du  chagrin  le  plus  noir  elle  ecarte  les  ombres, 

Et  fait  des  jours  sereins  de  mes  jours  les  plus  sombres." 

So  much  for  the  verse,  so  much  for  the  tender  and 
feminine  penetration  of  a  sentiment.  But  who  has 
painted  Hke  Racine  the  tragic,  the  torturing  passion 
of  jealousy?  Few  poets  show  a  greater  knowledge 
of  masculine  character — especially  in  regard  to  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  men.  Mithridate,  the  old  barbarian 
King,  full  of  ferocity  and  dissimulation,  yet  generous, 
in  love  with  a  girl  and  jealous  of  his  son ;  Acomat,  the 
old  statesman,  amused  with  the  spectacle  of  things, 
superior  to  passion,  whose  "  Moi,  jaloux!"  rings  down 
the  centuries  in  such  a  silvery  trill  of  laughter;  Burrhus, 
another  minister,  frank,  honest,  firm;  Mathan,  the  bad 
priest ;  they  are  all  as  living,  and  at  least  as  interest- 
ing, as  the  heroes  and  heroines  they  accompany.  Mr. 
Bailey  owns  to  a  "  substantial  agreement  with  the 
traditional  English  attitude  about  Racine  " ;  his  argu- 
ment is  that  the  "  extravagant  claims  "  set  up  for  the 
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French  classical  dramatists  (whom  he  "dislikes")  have 
blinded  the  Anglo-Saxon  public  somewhat  unjustly  to 
the  fine  things  that  went  before  them,  the  great  things 
that  came  after  them.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Lucas  are  at 
their  best  in  dealing  with  early  or  quite  modem  French 
poetry.  So  far  there  is  no  book  in  English  which 
reveals,  behind  the  superannuated  pomp  of  man- 
nerism, the  passion,  the  poetry,  the  pity  of  Racine. 
With  La  Fontaine  our  English  critic  is  at  his 
best.  Who  would  not  love  La  Fontaine  ?  It  is  hard 
to  remember  that  Lamartine  disliked  him,  just  as 
Mr.  Bailey  dislikes  Racine.  Mr.  Bailey  certainly 
scores  a  point  when  he  compares  the  *'  Bonhomme  " 
to  Herodotus.  It  is  men  of  this  sort,  he  says,  who 
possess  charm  : — 

"They  do  not  need  an  intellect  of  the  very  highest  order, 
but  their  intelligence  must  be  intensely  alive,  full  of  curiosity, 
receptive  of  influences  from  every  side,  instinct  with  sympathy 
for  the  most  various  characters  and  for  forms  of  life  the  most 
unlike  their  own.  Everything  interests  them,  nothing  absorbs 
them." 

All  this  is  even  truer  of  a  greater  than  La  Fontaine, 
of  Voltaire.  But  neither  Mr.  Bailey  nor  Mr.  Lucas 
deals  very  satisfactorily  with  Voltaire.  La  Fontaine 
they  both  find  the  one  French  poet  who  speaks  to 
all  the  world  : — 

"  He  is  one  lof  the  very  few  poets  of  any  age  or  nation  who 
seem  to  be  able  to  say  always  and  everywhere  exactly  what 
they  wish,  and  even  to  say  it  exactly  as  they  wish." 

Both  our  critics  are  alive  to  the  delightful  zest  of  that 
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most  innocent  and  pleasant  genius  (for  there  is  an 
innocence  even  in  La  Fontaine's  ribaldry  which 
appears  the  mere  rippling  overflow  of  his  love  of 
Nature) — 

"J'aime  le  jeu,  I'amour,  les  livres,  la  musique, 
La  ville  et  la  campagne,  enfin  tout ;  il  n'est  rien 

Qui  ne  me  soil  souverain  bien, 
Jusqu'au  sombre  plaisir  d'un  coeur  melancolique." 

Herrick,  alone  among  English  poets,  can  give  an  idea 
of  the  delicious  quality  of  La  Fontaine's  verse  ;  there 
is  likeness  in  the  manner,  but  in  the  matter  Herrick 
is  a  world  below  the  Bonhomme.  Our  critics  would 
agree  with  us  ;  there  is  no  obstacle  between  their 
pleasure  and  La  Fontaine's  genius  ;  they  penetrate 
him  with  no  sense  of  the  foreign,  the  difficult.  The 
reason  is,  we  think,  that  the  Fabulist  was  at  heart  no 
classic.  He  tells  us  in  his  letters  that  he  liked  the 
greenwood  better  than  the  stately  Park  at  Vaux, 
and  wrote,  when  he  visited  the  Castle  of  Blois,  '*  Ces 
trois  ailes  ne  font,  Dieu  merci,  nulle  symmdtrie  et 
n'ont  rapport  ni  convenance  I'une  avec  I'autre." 
Nulle  symmetric  I  But  (as  he  said  of  the  wing  of 
Francis  L)  "  force  petits  ornements  sans  rdgularit^  et 
sans  ordre — et  cela  fait  quelque  chose  de  grand  qui 
plait."  Were  we  writing  an  essay  on  La  Fontaine, 
it  is  in  these  words  of  the  master  himself  that  we 
should  seek  to  qualify  his  charm. 

There  is  a  somewhat  dreary  period  after  La 
Fontaine  before  we  arrive  at  Andr^  Chenier,  the 
French  poet  from  Constantinople.  Chenier  sought 
to  restore  French  poetry  as  the  heir  of  antiquity,  and 
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no  man   has  expressed  with  more  solid   beauty  our 
dependence  on  the  ancients. 

"  Faire  en  s'eloignant  d'eux  avec  un  soin  jaloux 
Ce  qu'eux  memes  ils  feraient,  s'ils  vivaient  parmi  nous.  .  . 
Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux  faisons  des  vers  antiques." 

But  Ch^nier  died  on  the  scaffold  at  the  age  of  one- 
and-thirty,  and  the  renovation  of  poetry  in  France 
was  to  be  romantic  and  popular.  The  great  French 
poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century — Lamartine, 
Vigny,  Musset — have  never  held  the  ear  of  an 
English  audience — and  it  is  always  surprising  to  us, 
we  admit,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  should  rejoice  in 
Victor  Hugo.  The  Jupiter  Tonans  of  modern 
France  has  a  great  deal  in  him  that  is  uncongenial  to 
Englishmen.  He  was  sublime  on  all  occasions,  but 
lacked  airov^aioTrig.  Yet  he  was  sincere  and  passionate 
and  (sometimes)  touchingly  simple  ;  he  was  passionate 
and  extraordinarily  pure ;  he  was  passionate  and  as 
musical  as  a  lark,  or  the  sea,  or  the  storm  ;  he  was 
passionate  and,  although  a  freethinker,  religious. 
He  might  have  said  of  himself  as  he  said  of  his 
Pope  : — 

"Je  sentis  tressaillir  Tobscure  6temite." 

With  Shelley,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  purely  poetical 
of  all  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  at 
the  same  time  he  was  most  intensely  a  human  being. 
To  ask  human  feeling  of  Hugo  was  not  (as  Shelley 
rather  unjustly  said  of  himself)  to  ask  for  a  leg  of 
mutton  at  a  gin-shop.     Victor  Hugo  was  a  lover,  a 
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friend,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  especially  a  grand- 
father :  the  whole  figure  of  a  paterfamilias.  And  he 
was  a  citizen  who  loved  liberty  with  formidable  loves 
and  hates.  That  vibrant  heart  of  his  vivifies  the 
endless  accumulations,  the  vain  repetitions,  the  too 
frequent  inanity  of  his  majestic  rhetoric.  And  the 
same  quality  that  has  kept  Cicero  alive  through  more 
than  one  phase  of  civilisation  endears  Victor  Hugo 
to  the  people  the  least  of  all  in  love  with  oratory. 


II 

RONSARD* 
1524-1585 

WHAT  (asks  Mr.  Wyndham),  what  is  the  secret 
of  the  Renaissance  ?  And  he  adds,  jusdy  and 
wittily  enough,  that,  though  we  may  explain  it,  yet  we 
cannot  explain  it  away.  Nothing  in  history  is  more 
mysterious  or  more  attractive  than  the  recurrence  of 
these  periods,  always  short,  when  science  and  the  arts 
seem  really  to  be  born  again.  For  our  part,  at  the 
back  of  them  we  divine  some  great  upheaval  in  philo- 
sophy, some  eruption  of  general  ideas,  new,  and,  so  to 
speak,  explosive,  or  at  least  active.  Biologists  inform 
us  that,  in  animal  life,  a  sudden  change  of  diet  is 
favourable,  because  the  cells  of  our  structure  become 
so  staled  and  satiated  with  their  habitual  food  that 
they  cease  to  assimilate  the  nourishment  which  it 
continues  to  contain  ;  the  man  who  starves  on  his 
stalled  ox  may  flourish  on  a  dinner  of  bitter  herbs. 

* "  Ronsard  and  La  Pleiade,"  with  selections  from  their  poetry 
and  some  translations  in  the  original  metres.  By  George  Wynd- 
ham (Macmillan).  Compare,  "  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Fran- 
9aise  classique  ;  deuxieme  partie  :  La  Pleiade,"  par  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere. 

IS 
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And  so,  in  the  larger  structure  of  society,  a  certain 
callousness  prevents  our  coming  in  contact  with  truths, 
when  they  are  traditional  and  timeworn  to  excess ;  use 
and  wont  have  dulled  them ;  they  nourish  and  aug- 
ment us  no  longer  ;  and  we  formulate  them  half  un- 
consciously, with  so  trifling  an  expense  of  mind  that 
our  faculties  dwindle  from  lack  of  exercise. 

The  Middle  Ages  had  lived  on  the  idea  of  liberty. 
Men  held  that  the  world  existed  by  the  will  of  God, 
constantly  intervening,  changing  the  course  of  things, 
and  producing,  at  any  moment,  any  effect  from  any 
cause.  Not  by  knowledge,  not  by  intelligence,  but 
only  by  prayer,  by  instinct,  by  ecstasy,  by  magic 
might  a  man  hope  to  penetrate  the  vast  confusion  of 
the  universe.  Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  when  the 
Fall  of  Constantinople  let  loose  and  scattered  far  and 
wide  the  elements  of  Greek  philosophy.  A  new  ideal 
solicited  the  minds  of  thinkers  as  they  surmised,  for 
the  first  time,  the  intelligibility  of  nature.  They  saw 
the  immense  mass  of  the  Cosmos  open  out  its  labyrinth 
to  men  of  reason  ;  they  held  a  clue  ;  they  felt  that  all 
reality  was  knowable,  if  still  unknown ;  they  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  cause  for  effects,  a  sequence 
in  things,  in  fine  a  law  ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  splendid  order  of  this  idea 
awoke  in  them.  The  notion  of  law  is  to  us  a  prison 
which  our  younger  philosophers  seek  incessantly  to 
evade ;  and  scientific  invention  is  to  many  among  us 
merely  a  practical  convenience,  useful  rather  than 
true,  in  no  way  adequate  to  the  admirable  chaos,  the 
shifting  relativity,  the  fluid  anarchy  of  Nature.  Our 
Pragmatics  make  light  of  the  enormous  accumulation 
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of  human  knowledge,  scoff  at  their  birthright,  belittle 
the  sweep  of  comprehension  which  for  more  than  three 
centuries  has  ranged  with  such  consummate  mastery 
over  the  whole  surface  of  apparent  existence.  For 
they  guess  at  hidden  processes  below  that  surface  and 
complain  that  science  leaves  them  unexplained.  Law 
and  stability  are  to  them  the  signs  not  of  life  but  of 
death.  **  Life  is  colloidal  ;  death  is  crystallised,"  say 
our  men  of  science.  **  Apr^s  tant  de  si^cles  de  folie 
dans  la  Raison  .  .  .  balayons  la  Loi ! "  exclaim  the 
more  advanced  disciples  of  M.  Bergson.  Not  Law, 
but  Oeia  Tvxn  has  our  voice  to-day. 

This  is  the  very  opposite  to  the  mood  of  the 
Renaissance.  "  O  marvellous  necessity !  "  cried  Leo- 
nardo, in  his  private  note-book : — 

"  O  marvellous  necessity,  thou  with  supreme  reason  con- 
strainest  all  effects  to  be  the  direct  result  of  their  causes.  .  .  . 
O  mighty  process !  What  tongue  can  unfold  so  great  a 
wonder ! " 

The  secret  is  that  to  the  men  of  those  days  the  idea 
of  Law  was  new.  They  contemplated  it  with  the 
peculiar  joy,  the  sharp  elation,  which  accompanies  all 
intellectual  discovery.  And  perhaps  there  is  no 
intoxication  so  sweet  as  that  sense  of  triumph  which 
salutes  the  true  explanation  found  at  last  The  men 
of  the  Renaissance  were  all  shouting  Eureka  ! 

And  with  this  feeling  of  harmony  came  the  instinct 
of  a  grander  beauty  than  the  fragile  loveliness  which 
had  inspired  the  Middle  Ages — "le  Moyen  Age 
^norme  et  ddlicat."  The  miracle  of  classic  art  was 
born  again,  with  its  perfect  proportion  of  parts  to  a 
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whole,  its  delightful  moderation,  its  pleasure  in  things 
as  they  appear.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that  classic  art 
is  no  well-finder.  Wherever  the  line  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  is  crossed  its  genius  is 
paralysed  as  if  by  enchantment.  But  within  the  vast 
limits  of  its  mighty  province  (apparent  Reality)  how 
marvellous  it  is,  ample,  majestic,  and  yet  so  pure !  It 
is  as  globular,  as  brilliant,  and  as  fresh  as  a  drop  of 
dew !  The  Renaissance  in  France  was  less  prodigious 
than  in  Italy  or  England  ;  but  nowhere  are  its  delight 
in  harmony,  its  sense  of  form,  more  visible  than  in  the 
small,  elaborate  products  of  Ronsard  and  his  school. 
Written  in  an  age  of  political  upheaval,  between  two 
battles,  in  the  tumult  of  the  wars  of  religion,  they  tell 
of  peace,  of  harmony  and  grace,  and,  after  all  these 
centuries,  have  kept  the  gloss  of  youth  : — 

"  Ny  trop  haut,  ny  trop  bas,  c'est  le  souverain  style  ; 
Tel  fust  celuy  d'Homere  et  celuy  de  Virgile." 

These  lines  are  Ronsard's.  Sometimes  he  ignored 
his  own  lesson  and  pitched  his  lyre  too  high,  sought 
the  recondite  and  the  rare,  let  himself  be  seduced  by 
that  which  the  Italians  call  la  poesia  arisiocratica — 
resembling  in  these  moods  Pindar  rather  than  Homer 
or  Virgil.  Yet  one  of  his  own  contemporaries,  Mon- 
taigne, could  have  told  him  that  the  best  poetry  of 
all  is  above  and  beyond  all  such  complications — "ei 
certaine  mesure  basse,  on  la  peult  juger  par  les  pr^- 
ceptes  et  par  art ;  mais  la  bonne,  la  supreme,  la 
divine,  est  au-dessus  des  regies  et  de  la  raison. 
EUe   ne   practique   poinct   nostre  jugement ;    elle  le 
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ravit  et  le  ravage."  Because,  in  his  ardour  for  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  Pierre  de  Ronsard  forgot  this 
golden  sentence,  the  outraged  Muse  condemned  him 
more  than  once  to  do  penance  in  vain  grandiloquence, 
and  made  him  only  intermittently  immortal — a  great 
poet  for  certain  minds  and  for  recurrent  seasons,  not 
for  all  men,  neither  for  all  time.  And  yet  the  name 
of  Ronsard  recalls  a  revolution  in  the  history  of 
letters.  His  poems,  published  in  1550,  mark  a  line 
of  cleavage,  sheerly  dividing  the  old  world  from  the 
new.  Marot,  with  his  trifling  ingenuity,  his  artless 
grace,  is  almost  medieval.  But  Ronsard,  his  con- 
temporary, is  already  a  modern.  He  gave  voice  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  first  became  conscious 
of  itself  in  him,  and  (as  always  when  that  happens) 
was  immediately  decried  and  adored,  being  recognised 
as  a  peril  or  as  a  beacon.  No  man  has  been  more 
immediately  glorious.  He  was  the  prince  of  poets 
to  his  contemporaries,  and  remains  the  first  of  modern 
French  poets. 

The  prince,  as  we  know,  had  his  court.  The 
genius  of  France  is  such  that  its  incarnations  are 
almost  always  social  and  involve  a  group  associated 
round  an  individual.  Not  only  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Pl^iade  (as  Ronsard  and  his  disciples  called  them- 
selves in  allusion  to  the  Greek  poets  at  the  Court  of 
the  Ptolemies),  but  the  classic  poets  of  the  succeeding 
century,  the  philosophers  of  the  Encyclopedic,  the 
Romantics,  the  Pastorians,  and  the  F^ibres  are 
examples  of  these  Gallic  Schola  which  so  often  have 
changed  the  face  of  things  in  France.  Towards  1 549 
a  group  of  young  men  were  united  by  their  studies 
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under  the  humanist  Daurat  at  the  College  de  Coqueret 
in  Paris.  They  plunged  into  the  poetry  of  antiquity. 
And,  comparing  the  verses  of  Marot  and  his  like 
with  the  poems  of  Sophocles,  .^schylus,  Pindar,  and 
Homer,  they  felt  a  boundless  disdain  for  those  idle 
singers  of  an  empty  day,  and  determined  to  renew 
the  literature  of  France  after  the  pattern  of  antiquity. 
Du  Bellay  published  his  manifesto — **  La  Defense  et 
Illustration  de  la  langue  fran9aise" — in  1549.  His 
Odes  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  Ronsard's 
poems,  as  we  have  said,  in  1550.  These  young  men 
had  all  the  seriousness  and  intolerance  of  reformers. 
Infinitely  more  curious  of  the  form  of  poetry  than 
of  its  matter,  their  aim  was,  not  only  to  produce  a 
new  literature,  but  to  evolve  and  perfect  the  language 
in  which  that  literature  was  to  be  written.  They 
succeeded.  If  Boileau  complained  of  their  "  faste 
p^dantesque,"  saying  of  Ronsard  : — 

"Mais  sa  muse  en  fran^ois  parloit  grec  et  latin," 

yet  Ronsard  dowered  the  French  tongue  with  a 
wealth,  a  variety,  a  force,  a  pomp,  which  it  had 
never  known  before.  Montaigne,  writing  in  1588, 
declares  that  in  his  lifetime  "la  forme  du  langage 
s'est  alt^r^e  de  moiti6."  The  succeeding  genera- 
tion pruned  Ronsard's  French  of  its  excess  and 
pride,  while  it  maintained  his  stately  and  virile 
capacity. 

The  poets  of  the  Pleiad  had  the  gift  of  keeping  in 
their  lives  the  grace   they   shed   upon   their   works. 

Ronsard  was  born  in  his  father's  Chiteau  de  la 
Poissoniere  : — 
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"  It  stands  beneath  a  low  cliff  of  white  rock  overgrown  with 
ivy  in  the  gentle  scenery,  elegiac  rather  than  romantic,  to  which 
Ronsard's  verse  ever  returns.  Above  the  low  chff  are  remnants 
of  the  Foret  de  Gastine  ;  between  the  castle  and  the  little  river 
Loir,  bedecked  with  fleurs  de  lis,  stretch  poplar-screened 
meadows." 


Who  does  not  know  some  such  manor,  one  of 
hundreds,  peculiar  to  the  country  between  Vend6me 
and  Tours  ?  But  only  one  of  them,  after  all,  produced 
a  Pierre  de  Ronsard.  Sent  to  Edinburgh  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  the  train  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
Ronsard  was  an  ambassador  at  fifteen,  familiar  with 
Courts,  travelling  on  State  affairs  through  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  Before  the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  struck  with  sudden  deafness.  The  blindness  of 
Milton,  the  deafness  of  Ronsard  and  Beethoven,  the 
deformities  of  Byron  and  Leopardi,  were  magnificent 
enrichers  of  the  arts,  which  gained  for  our  perpetual 
enjoyment  all  that  sum  of  pleasure  of  which  these 
men  of  genius  were  mulcted  in  their  lives.  Ronsard, 
cut  off  from  the  current  interests  of  life,  turned  to 
letters  as  to  a  refuge,  learned  Virgil  by  heart,  and 
studied  for  several  years  under  the  poet  Daurat,  one 
of  the  best  critics  of  his  time  and  Professor  of 
Greek  at  the  College  of  France.  Daurat  was  at 
the  head  of  the  College  de  Coqueret,  where 
Ronsard's  fellow-scholars  were  De  Baif,  Remy 
Belleau,  and  Jodelle.  Mr.  Wyndham  does  not  tell 
us  of  the  poet's  charming  encounter  with  Joachim 
du  Bellay.  That  young  man  was  returning  from  the 
University  of  Poitiers  when,  at  a  wayside  inn  of 
Touraine,  he   fell   in   with    Pierre  de   Ronsard,  also 
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on  his  road  from  the  province  of  Poitou  to  Paris ; 
and  (says  old  Colletet) — 

"  Comme  d'ordinaire  les  bons  esprits  ne  se  peuvent  cacher,  ils 
se  firent  connaistre  I'un  a  I'autre  pour  estre  non  seulement  alliez 
de  parentage,  mais  encore  pour  avoir  une  mesme  passion  pour 
les  Muses,  ce  qui  fust  cause  qu'ils  acheverent  le  voyage  en- 
semble et  Ronsard  fit  tant  qu'il  obligea  Du  Bellay  de 
demeurer  avec  luy  et  Jean-Antoine  de  Baif  au  College  de 
Coqueret." 

Thus  began  an  association  which  was  to  renew  the 
poetry  of  France.  Ronsard  was  the  leading  spirit — 
the  prince  of  poets.  But  Du  Bellay  was  the  prompter 
genius.  Ever  dilatory,  difficult,  in  his  love  of  per- 
fection, Ronsard  was  still  hesitating  over  his  final 
corrections  when  Du  Bellay,  in  1549,  produced  a 
book  of  odes — one  of  the  purest  gems  of  French 
verse.  He  had  stolen  a  march  on  his  friend,  and 
nothing  but  the  ardour  of  their  friendship  prevented 
a  quarrel.  But  the  two  young  men,  both  deaf, 
either  equally  a  poet,  each  alike  a  traveller,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  had  too  many  points  of 
contact  for  even  a  question  of  literary  vanity  to 
estrange  them.  They  watched  the  game  of  high 
politics,  wrote  sonnets  to  the  players,  and  sometimes 
took  a  hand  in  it  themselves. 

They  travelled,  saw  Italy — their  experiences  were 
not  unlike  the  experience  of  Milton  ;  in  those  days 
your  poet  was  a  man  of  great  affairs  and  a  man  of 
the  world.  In  1560  Joachim  du  Bellay  died  ;  he  was 
but  five-and-thirty  years  of  age.  Ronsard  remained 
about  the  Court.  A  strange  friendship  united  him 
to  the  puny,  violent  King,  Charles  IX. — a  friendship 
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which  makes  us  think  the  better  of  Charles  IX. 
When  the  death  of  his  sovereign  set  him  at  liberty, 
the  prince  of  poets  returned  to  his  beloved  country 
of  Vendome  ;  to  his  Abbey  of  Croix  Val,  in  the  shade 
of  the  forest  of  Gastine  ;  to  that  fountain  of  Bellerie 
which  inspired  some  of  his  loveliest  strophes.  Con- 
tact with  the  fields  of  his  forefathers  renewed  his 
inspiration,  seldom  natural,  seldom  quite  sincere,  yet 
touching  and  direct,  as  it  is  constantly  enthusiastic 
and  heroic,  when  he  sang  the  slender  woods  of  oak 
and  birch — 

"  Dont  Tombrage  incertain  lentement  se  remue," 
that  crown  the  chalk  cliffs  of  his  country  : — 

"  Les  grands  rameaux 
Des  ormeaux 
Qui  sont  laces  de  lierre." 

"  When  I  am  dead  "  (he  wrote)  "  give  me  a  tree  for 
a  tombstone — 

"  Mais  bien  je  veux  qu'un  arbre 
M'ombrage,  au  lieu  d'un  marbre, — 
Arbre  qui  soil  couvert 
Toujours  de  vert." 

Apollo  has  granted  him  the  undying  sepulture  of  the 
laurel. 


Ill 

LOUIS   QUATORZE 
1638-1715 

TH  E  makers  of  musical  instruments  assure  us  that 
a  perfect  violin  owes  its  sonority  less  to  a  secret 
virtue  of  construction  than  to  the  brilliant  solidity  of 
its  glaze.  In  that  supple  and  lustrous  coat  of  varnish 
lies  the  soul  of  the  sound.  Two  violins  wholly 
different  in  make,  if  the  gloss  of  the  surface  be  the 
same,  yield  a  similar  tone,  and  Guarnieri,  when  one 
day  he  copied  every  detail  of  an  instrument  by  Stradi- 
varius,  but  glazed  it  with  his  own  peculiar  lacquer, 
found  the  strings  produce  his  own  peculiar  quality. 
The  key  to  that  mystery  of  music  lay  in  a  film  of 
gummy  vitreous  substance  (just  as  in  the  world  of 
atoms  mere  arrangement,  not  substance,  is  the  secret 
of  life).  In  history,  too,  and  in  the  throng  of  living 
men  and  women,  there  are  characters  which  owe  their 
force,  their  volume,  their  power  of  penetration  and 
sonority,  not  to  any  strength  of  build  or  fineness  of 
fibre,  but  to  the  mere  perfection  of  their  polish.  The 
type  of  all  such  characters  is  Louis  Quatorze — Louis 
the  Great,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  century  of  Europe 
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(and  one  of  the  greatest),  "le  Si^cle  de  Louis 
Quatorze,"  according  to  Voltaire — the  "Age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,"  as  the  Cambridge  History  puts  it. 
Neither  John  de  Witt  nor  William  of  Orange  (though 
men  of  infinitely  greater  strength  of  character),  and 
certainly  none  of  the  melancholy  Habsburg  Emperors 
or  Kings  of  Spain,  his  contemporaries,  could  be  com- 
pared to  the  monarch,  truly  royal,  whose  name  remains 
a  symbol  of  splendour,  magnificence,  glory,  art,  and 
absolute  power.  Yet  Louis  Quatorze,  if  something  of 
a  Pericles,  was  neither  an  Alexander  nor  an  Augustus. 
The  materials  of  his  nature  were  neither  great  nor 
grand,  but  they  were  arranged  in  perfect  harmony  and 
protected  by  a  gloss,  a  polish,  unrivalled  in  history. 
We  may  call  that  polish  a  veneer,  but  it  was  in  fact  a 
gloss  incorporate  with  the  substance ;  the  tact  of  the 
King  was  but  the  lustre  of  his  judgment,  and  his 
"charmante  bont^"  (so  often  vaunted)  merely  the 
perfect  brilliance  of  his  self-esteem  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  Never  was  mortal  man  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  the  "Affable  Archangel,"  full  of  grace  and 
charm  because  aware  of  his  own  superior  essence. 

This  monarch,  the  most  absolute  of  modern  times, 
who  said,  L'Etat  cest  moi,  who  reduced  France  to  a 
compact,  coherent  sphere  of  centralised  unity,  had 
known  in  his  childhood  the  dissociation  and  incoher- 
ence of  kingdoms  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  He 
had  been  an  ignorant,  neglected  child,  left  to  the 
company  of  servants'  children ;  one  day  he  tumbled 
into  the  pond  in  the  Palais  Royal  gardens,  and  owed 
to  his  own  alertness  the  saving  of  Louis  Quatorze ; 
he  had  seen  a  country  go   to  rack  and   ruin  owing 
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to  the  predominance  of  passionate  individuals  and 
imagined  that  the  rule  of  safety  was  the  King's 
absolute  power.  He  had  seen  the  Court  of  his 
mother  sleep  on  straw,  in  hasty  flight  from  Paris, 
at  Saint-Germain  ;  he  had  heard  the  people  jeer  at 
"Dame  Anne"  with  threatening  voices ;  and  he  felt 
that  a  King,  to  be  respected,  must  remain  a  super- 
human emblem  of  distant  magnificence.  He  had 
grown  up  amid  civil  wars,  rebellions,  revolts,  quarrels 
of  Turenne  and  Cond^,  Mazarin,  and  Orleans ;  and 
the  graceful,  handsome  youth,  looking  on  so  quietly, 
determined  then  the  destruction  of  feudalism.  But 
he  said  nothing.  And  the  country  was  so  little 
accustomed  to  be  governed  by  its  sovereign  that, 
when  the  Ministers  in  Council  asked  the  King  (as 
Mazarin  lay  a-dying)  to  whom  they  should  now  apply 
for  orders,  they  could  scarce  believe  their  ears  when 
Louis  quietly  replied,  "A  moi !  " 

From  thenceforth  till  his  dying  day  Louis  regarded 
himself  as  the  Vicar  of  God  Almighty,  participating 
in  the  divine  knowledge  no  less  than  in  the  divine 
authority ;  so,  having  reduced  his  nobles  to  a  brilliant 
domesticity,  he  proceeded  to  enlighten  the  religion  of 
the  Church.  The  King  had  the  last  word  in  all  the 
schisms  of  Protestants,  Jansenists,  and  Quietists.  But, 
if  Louis  felt  himself  competent  to  decide  the  thorniest 
debates  of  Predestination  and  Free  Will,  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  France  then  (as  in  Russia  now)  there 
was  a  political  lining  to  religious  quarrels.  In  the 
King's  mind,  a  Protestant  was  a  Republican  in  posse  ; 
a  Jansenist,  a  man  ripe  for  the  Fronde  ;  a  Quietist,  an 
Ultramontane  preferring  Pope  to  King.     In  Catholic 
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and  Latin  eyes,  there  was  a  logic  in  cutting  off  the 
head  of  your  King  when  once  you  had  cut  off  the  head 
of  your  Church ;  and  the  scaffold  of  Charles  I.  ap- 
peared the  consequence  of  the  schism  of  Henry  VIII. 
That  beheading  had  been  the  great  event  of  Louis' 
childhood  ;  he  had  been  reared  in  the  intimacy  of  his 
aunt,  the  widowed  Queen  of  England,  and  her  chil- 
dren ;  his  Government  entertained  friendly  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  Protestant  Cromwell,  and  the 
commonwealth  of  Protestant  de  Witt — warnings  and 
examples  which  showed  the  tendency  of  Huguenot 
doctrine  and  the  necessity  for  one  Church  in  the  unity 
of  the  State,  centralised  in  the  King.  But,  with  all 
this,  there  mingled  a  genuine  zeal  for  the  faith — a  zeal 
which  disquieted  great  natures,  such  as  a  F^nelon,  a 
Vauban,  a  Saint-Simon,  but  which  appeared  admirable 
to  La  Bruy^re,  La  Fontaine,  Mme.  de  S6vign4  minds 
of  an  exquisite  quality,  but  a  smaller  calibre.  As 
Saint-Simon  wrote,  in  the  safe  quiet  of  his  cabinet : — 

"  Le  Roi  se  croyait  un  apotre  ;  il  s'imaginait  ramener  les  temps 
apostoliques,  ou  le  bapteme  se  donnait  a  des  milliers  a  la  fois,  et 
cette  ivresse,  soutenue  par  des  eloges  sans  fin,  en  prose  et  en 
vers,  en  harangues  et  en  toutes  sortes  de  pieces  d'eloquence,  lui 
tint  les  yeux  hermetiquement  fermes  sur  I'Evangile,  et  sur  I'in- 
comparable  difference  de  sa  maniere  de  precher  et  de  convertir 
d'avec  celle  de  J.-C.  et  de  ses  apotres." 

But  behind  all  this  vainglory  of  domination  which 
radiated  from  the  person  of  Louis,  there  was  not  only 
a  King,  but  a  man.  Historians  show  us  the  monarch  ; 
his  policy  in  Church  and  State ;  his  dealings  with 
John  de  Witt  and  William  of  Orange ;  his  efforts  to 
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increase  the  position  of  his  country,  and  to  counter- 
balance Provence  in  the  south  by  Flanders  in  the 
north ;  his  negotiations  with  Charles  II.,  neediest  and 
most  brilliant  of  cadging  poor  relations ;  and  his  in- 
trigues in  Spain,  culminating  in  that  disastrous  windfall 
of  the  Spanish  Crown,  which  brought  so  many  wars 
into  France  and  all  her  woes.  But  in  the  memoirs  of 
his  times  we  see,  behind  the  pompous,  magnificent, 
historical  character,  the  human  heart,  the  man  with 
his  tastes  and  likings,  kind,  adroit,  sensitive  ("  nd  bon 
et  juste — le  croira-t-on  ?  "  whispers  Saint-Simon),  fond 
of  flowers,  and  music  and  religion,  of  art,  architecture, 
landscape  gardening,  "  et  ce  go  tit  6tait  en  tout,  dans 
le  grand  et  dans  le  noble."  And  here,  even  more 
than  a  great  King,  he  appears  an  enlightened  amateur. 
Louis  was  not  only  the  vain  and  ignorant  tyrant  of 
the  terrible  memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  the  passionate, 
sensual  average  man  of  F^nelon's  "  Tel6maque,"  the 
bigoted  "  Inamusable"  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  cor- 
respondence ;  in  the  Memoirs  which  he  wrote  of  his 
own  reign  we  find  a  juster  image  of  a  prince,  great  by 
reason  of  a  symphony  of  small  qualities  and  the  perfect 
balance  of  inconspicuous  parts.  The  spirit  of  syn- 
thesis and  selection  which  inspires  a  classic  age  was 
never  more  fitly  incarnate  than  in  the  King  who 
presides  over  the  Century  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 


IV 
RACINE 

1639-1699 

RACINE  (the  unique,  the  peculiar  genius  of 
France)  needs  an  interpreter  beyond  the 
frontiers.  Englishmen  are  quick  to  admire  the 
magnificent  extravagance  of  Rabelais,  Corneille,  or 
Victor  Hugo,  but  the  still  perfection  of  Racine  is  apt 
to  disconcert  them.  So  few  words,  and  that  limited 
vocabulary  sometimes  vague  and  inappropriate ;  so 
little  attention  given  to  the  detail ;  nothing  impetuous 
or  complicated,  but  an  interior  secret,  a  continuous 
eurhythmia,  rising  and  soaring  without  effort  to  the 
sublime  ;  a  unity,  a  harmony  of  the  whole,  far  greater 
than  we  could  suppose  from  the  beauties  of  parts ;  a 
deep  moral  truth  in  the  reading  of  character  and 
destiny  ;  and  in  the  drawing  of  his  heroines  a  mingled 
tenderness  and  grandeur  which  we  have  scarcely  seen 
since  antiquity — B^r^nice,  Andromaque,  Phedre  being 
the  sisters  of  Nausicaa  and  Antigone.  In  Racine 
we  find,  as  in  few  other  French  poets,  that  accent  of 
high  beauty,  that  lovely  charm  which  make  certain 
passages    of    Dante,    Virgil,    Shakespeare,     Milton, 
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fragrant  to  our  memory.  We  know  the  delight  that 
Matthew  Arnold  took  in  the  last  words  of  Hamlet — 

"Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story" — 

or  in  some  verse  of  Dante — 

"  In  la  sua  voluntade  e  nostra  pace," 

for  example  ;  how  he  recommended  the  student  of 
letters  to  keep  such  isolated  passages  in  his  remem- 
brance, and  use  them  as  a  touchstone  to  detect  the 
highest  quality  in  poetry.  There  are  many  lines  in 
Racine  which  support  their  glorious  contact.  What  a 
world  of  amorous  weariness  is  in  that  sigh  of  the 
faithful  Antiochus,  the  hopeless  lover  of  B^r^nice — 

"  Dans  1' Orient  desert,  quel  devint  mon  ennui ! " 

and  how  exquisite  a  transparency  in  the  indignant  cry 
of  Hippolyte,  accused  unjustly — 

"  Le  jour  n'est  pas  plus  pur  que  le  fond  de  mon  coeur!" 

Each  word  is  fresh,  pure,  single,  as  a  drop  of  dew. 
No  less  do  I  admire  the  haste,  the  pomp,  and 
splendour  of  such  a  picture  as  this  (three  lines,  with 
onea.  djectiYe)  : — 

"  Ces  flambeaux,  ce  bucher,  cette  nuit  enflammee, 
Ces  aigles,  ces  faisceaux,  ce  peuple,  cette  armee, 
Cette  foule  de  rois,  ces  consuls,  ce  senat." 
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Sometimes  the  verse  has  a  mysterious  magic  inde- 
pendent of  the  sense,  as  in  the  line  (which  irresistibly 
reminds  one  of  Baudelaire — "  d6]k  ! ")  describing 
Orcan — 

"  N6  sous  le  del  brulant  des  plus  noirs  africains." 

Yet  often,  in  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  Racine  intro- 
duces an  essential  psychology,  so  that  the  phrase 
which  we  cherish  as  music  is  also  a  flash  of  light  re- 
vealing the  innermost  soul  of  the  character  depicted. 
Here  is  all  B^r^nice  in  one  cry ;  she  is  thanking 
Titus  for  a  kingdom,  but  has  more  at  heart  to 
reproach  him  with  leaving  her  some  seven  days  un- 
visited  :  what  a  wealth  of  bruised  and  anxious  tender- 
ness is  in  her  voice  : — 

"  Voyez  moi  plus  souvent  et  ne  me  donnez  rien  ! " — 

the  eternal  cry  of  querulous,  disinterested  love.  And 
here  is  Nero,  still  cruel,  despite  his  passion  for  Junie  : 

"Je  me  fais  de  sa  peine  une  image  charmante." 

And  here,  again,  Joad,  the  priest  as  hero,  superior  to 
prudence,  confident  in  eternal  justice,  unafraid  : — 

"  Je  Grains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'autre  crainte." 

The  cold  and  tranquil  ferocity  of  Roxane  animates 
that  one  word — 

"Sortez!" 
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with  which  she  sends  to  death  the  man  whose  heart 
she  cannot  move  : — 

"  Sortez  !  Que  le  serail  soit  desormais  ferine, 
Et  que  tout  rentre  ici  dans  I'ordre  accoutume." 

What  tyranny,  what  tragic  terror  in  two  lines — all  the 
dark,  pent,  implacable  order  of  the  seraglio.  Our  poet 
has  often  been  accused  of  avarice  in  the  use  of  local 
colour ;  and  for  this  paucity  Victor  Hugo  despised 
him,  while  even  the  classics  of  his  own  pompous 
times  deplored  in  "  Bajazet "  a  certain  lack  of  minarets 
and  muezzins,  of  yataghans  and  icoglans  and  scimitars. 
But  Racine  practised  the  local  colour  of  souls.  As 
M.  Lemaitre  finely  observes  in  a  recent  volume  ^ : — 

"  La  couleur  locale  de  Racine  reste  surtout  interieure  .  .  . 
Taction  est  toute  turque  ;  nulle  tragedie  n'est  plus  enveloppee 
de  mystere  et  d'epouvante.  C'est  bien  le  serail,  tel,  du  moins 
que  nous  nous  le  figurons." 

And  so  in  *'  Andromaque,"  the  language  and  the 
manners  are  indeed  the  language  and  the  manners  of 
Versailles,  but  the  characters  are  rendered  by  a  writer 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  subtlest  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
Europe — a  Hellenist  who  had  read,  re-read,  and 
annotated  in  the  text  pretty  well  the  whole  body  of 
Greek  literature.  The  style  of  Racine  is  pure  and 
exquisite  ;  his  character-drawing  is  true  and  subtle  ;  to 
ignore  him  as  a  poet  because  of  a  certain  superficial 
pomp  and  hyper-elegance   (only  conspicuous  in   the 

»  "  Racine,"  par  Jules  Lemaitre,  de  I'Academie  Franjaise. 
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weaker  parts),  is  as  though  one  should  banish  Shake- 
speare from  the  scene  on  account  of  the  redundant 
metaphors,  the  puerile  conceits,  which  mark  too  often 
in  his  language  the  belated  pedantry  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

If,  on  the  principle  of  Phidias  (who  took,  they  say, 
the  brows  of  such  a  model,  the  chin  or  nape  of 
another,  and  so  on,  to  compose  a  type  of  beauty),  I 
tried  to  reconstruct  for  my  English  readers  an  image 
of  Racine,  composed  from  more  familiar  material,  I 
wonder  how  I  should  proceed  1  Give  me  the  soul  of 
Cowper — his  tender,  timid,  often  tormented  piety ; 
and  the  melancholy  dignity  of  Gray  ;  an  echo  of 
Virgil's  romantic  music  and  a  reflection  of  Milton's 
majestic  ornament ;  the  emotional  quality,  the 
pessimism  of  Euripides ;  but  something  still  escapes 
me — something  subtle,  contrite,  yet  delicious,  as  of 
bruised  and  fragrant  herbs  long  macerated  in  a  magic 
oil ;  and  that,  after  all,  that  is  the  aroma  of  Racine. 
I  know  nothing  like  it  :  Racine,  I  admit,  is  one  of  the 
poets  I  prefer  ;  and  were  I  forced  to  choose  between 
him  and  Victor  Hugo,  or  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
Romantic  literature  in  France  ...  I  dare  not  say 
which  marvel  I  should  discard  in  so  tremendous  an 
alternative.  That  other  psychologist  (so  gross  by  the 
side  of  our  poet),  the  fatuous  Balzac,  would  make  me 
waver. 

The  poetry  of  Racine  is  at  the  very  heart  of  French 
literature — "elle  en  est  le  centre  incontest^,"  declared 
Sainte-Beuve  in  his  "  Port- Royal,"  while  admitting 
that  "  elle  n'en  est  pas  le  centre  unique."     Racine  is 
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not  the  centre  of  what  is  magnificent,  ample,  turgid  and 
turbulent  in    French   literature :    Rabelais,    Ronsard, 
Montaigne,  Corneille,  Rousseau  (and  yet,  thinking  of 
Julie  and  "  Maman,"  I  hesitate  here ;  there  is  something 
tender  and  corrupt  in  Rousseau  akin  to  what  is  tender 
and  remorseful  in  Racine),  but  (however  it  be  with 
Rousseau)  certainly  Victor  Hugo  and  those  others  are 
not  of  the  filiation  of  Racine.     But  all  that  is  pure, 
lucid,  measured,    simple   (and   yet  subtle),    rare   and 
exquisite    in    France    radiates    around    his     genius. 
Racine   was   not  a  garrulous   Gaul,    splendidly   dis- 
coursing in  his  many-coloured  plaided  mantle  ;  by  a 
feat  of  magic,  he  was  a  Greek,  set  down  on  the  smooth 
swards  of  the  I le-de- France,  by  the  side  of  some  clear 
stream  shaded  by  quivering  poplars,  the  white  wool 
of  his  garment  not  less  pure  than  the  summer  clouds 
that  course  through  the  pale  blue  of  a  fresh  French 
sky  overhead.     So,  at  least,  I  see  him ;  so  I  love  him. 
The  harmony  and  perfection  of  Racine  require  a 
fine   palate,    not   cloyed   or    blunted   by  too   riotous 
living ;  he  palled  on  the  Romantics ;  and  even  to-day, 
among  the  young  intellectuals  of  the  University,   I 
know  many  a  student  who  finds  him  chill  or  pompous 
or  monotonous;  these  being  as  a  rule  impatient  young 
spirits,  not  specially  perspicacious  or  profound,  in  love 
with  excess  and  rapture  and  local  colour.      But  the 
bulk  of  the    French   nation   acknowledges   him   the 
great  poet  of  yesteryear,  as  Hugo  was  the  great  poet 
of  yesterday : — 


"  Nous  I'aimons  aujourd'hui  plus  qu'on  n'a  jamais  fait  [writes 
M.  Lemaitre]  .  .  .  au  peu  par  reaction  contre  le  mensonge  et 
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I'illusion  romantiques  .  .  .  beaucoup  ont  commence  par  nc  le 
gouter  que  moderement,  et  ont  fini  par  le  cherir." 


And  this  love  of  the  national  poet  pervades  all  classes, 
even  the  least  polite,  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
courtly  elegances  of  Versailles;  of  which  fact  I  receive 
a  piquant  corroboration  in  my  newspaper  this  morning. 
A  journeyman  printer,  one  Laurent  "  dit  Coco,"  being 
accused  of  burglary,  was  able  to  prove  an  alibi : — 


"  Juste  a  cette  heure  la,  je  me  trouvais  chez  un  marcband  de 
vin  de  la  rue  de  Tracy,  et  je  discutais  avec  un  camarade  au 
sujet  de  la  mere  de  Brittanicus,  dans  la  tragedie  de  Racine." 


The  discussion,  having  lasted  over  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  interested  several  witnesses,  and  "  Coco "  was 
able  to  prove  his  innocence  and  the  use  of  the 
classics.  * 

Racine's  life  is  a  moving  story  in  an  incomparable 
setting.  Port- Royal  environed  him  before  he  saw  the 
light.  He  was  born  into  a  world  of  Jansenist  pro- 
vincial bourgeoisie,  modestly  ennobled — gentlefolk,  that 
is  to  say,  for  some  two  generations,  with  a  prophetic 
swan,  argent,  on  the  shield  of  their  coat  of  arms.  His 
parents  were  settled  in  a  comfortable  home  on  the 
outskirts  of  La  Fert^-Milon,  a  small  town  of  the  Ile- 
de- France.  From  his  garden  the  child  Racine  looked 
on  a  ruined  tower,  crowning  a  hill  with  deep  meadows 
at  the  foot,  through  which  a  limpid  river  wound 
among  screens  of  poplar.     But  in  his  childhood  (his 
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parents  dying  young)  he  left  this  tranquil  spot  for 
the  College  of  Beauvais  and,  later,  for  the  Convent 
of  Port- Royal,  where  his  grandmother  was  humbly 
established  as  a  sort  of  lay  sister :  "la  pauvre 
Madame  Racine  "  was  a  person  of  some  influence,  her 
daughter  and  her  sister  belonging  to  the  Order, 
and  she  obtained  a  scholarship  for  her  grandson,  who, 
in  1655,  was  admitted  to  share  the  studies  of  the 
happy  chosen  few  brought  up  at  the  Ecole  des 
Granges.  When  the  school  was  dispersed,  in  1656, 
Racine  remained  alone,  like  the  young  Eliacin  in  the 
temple  of  the  saints,  to  wander  in  the  woods  and  by 
the  lake,  to  invent  his  first  young  verses  roaming  in 
the  solitary  valley,  with  no  comrade,  no  confidant,  to 
exhaust  the  secret  treasure,  incessantly  renewed,  of  a 
rare  and  impassioned  sensibility. 

The  solitaries  of  Port-Royal  made  a  great  scholar 
of  the  lonely  boy.  He  learned  by  heart  large  tracts 
of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides ;  he  read  them 
constantly,  and  translated  Eusebius  and  Philo  where 
other  schoolboys  read  a  volume  of  adventures — he 
studied  them  "s'enfonqant  dans  les  bois,"  in  a  sort 
of  passionate  communion,  filling  his  books  with 
marginal  notes  in  his  eagerness  to  note  the  workings 
of  grace  within  his  Pagan  heroines.  From  first  to 
last  Port- Royal  beat  in  the  secret  fibres  of  the  poet; 
but,  in  that  tender,  inconstant,  capriciously  faithful 
heart,  two  passions — as  time  went  on — two  other 
passions,  no  less  profound  and  real,  were  to  struggle 
with  Port- Royal ;  and  these  were  the  love  of  the 
stage  and  a  devotion  to  the  King.  A  glance  at 
the  life  of  Racine  shows  him  constantly  drawn  from 
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one  to  the  other  of  these  three  magnets — Port- Royal, 
the  theatre,  Louis  Quatorze;  and  whichever  passion 
was  dominant  never  wholly  weaned  his  inmost  heart 
from  the  seduction  of  his  conquered  loves,  even  though 
he  deny  them  till  the  cock  crow  thrice.  He  had 
in  an  equal  degree  the  dramatic  and  the  religious 
temperament ;  he  was  in  all  sincerity  the  Racine  of 
"  Andromaque,"  a  young  man,  vain,  passionate,  the 
lover  of  Mademoiselle  du  Pare,  following,  pale  as 
death,  "k  demi-tr^pass6,"  the  funeral  of  the  great 
actress  whose  life  he  had  perhaps  endangered ;  and 
the  Racine  of  "Athalie,"  dizzy  from  contemplating  the 
pure  splendours  of  Eternity,  the  Christian,  detached 
from  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  who  can  write, 
and  not  exceed  the  truth  : — 


"  Pour  mes  tragedies,  je  les  abandonne  volontiers  a  la  critique. 
II  y  a  longtemps  que  Dieu  m'a  fait  la  grace  d'etre  assez  peu 
sensible  au  bien  et  au  mal  qu'on  en  peut  dire,  et  de  ne  me 
mettre  en  peine  que  du  compte  que  j'aurai  a  lui  en  rendre 

un  jour." 


There  was  a  Racine  who  lived  and  toiled  for  glory, 
and  who  cared  supremely  to  be  immortal  on  Parnassus. 
And  there  was  a  Racine  who  tore  up  on  his  deathbed 
the  copy  of  his. plays  in  which  he  had  corrected  the 
vague  expressions  and  the  faulty  rhymes,  desiring 
only  to  be  remembered  as  an  honest  historian  of  his 
King  and  a  humble  scholar  of  Port-Royal.  The 
same  hand  wrote,  with  equal  truth — 

"  C'est  Venus  tout  entiere  k  sa  proie  attach ee,'' 
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or  (pushing  back  the  vox  kumana  in  his  instrument 
and  pulling  the  stop  of  the  vox  angelica) — 

"  Quelle  Jerusalem  nouvelle 
Sort  du  fond  du  desert,  brillante  de  clartes, 
Et  porte  sur  son  front  une  marque  eternelle  ? 
Peuples  de  la  terre,  chantez  ! " 

So  that,  though  Racine  was  almost  entirely  passionate 
in  his  youth,  and  almost  completely  religious  in  his  later 
life,  yet  a  subdued  emotion  rang  in  either  case  an 
undertone,  in  contrast  to  a  triumphant  harmony. 

The  strangest  thing  in  Racine's  life  is  not  his 
solitary  and  religious  education,  not  his  passion  for 
Mademoiselle  du  Pare  or  his  less  bitter  and  less 
jealous  love  for  that  lovely  dolt,  la  ChampmesU ; 
nor  his  austere,  loveless,  yet  happy  marriage ;  nor 
his  conversion  and  religious  end ;  but  the  force  and 
constancy  of  his  devotion  to  the  King.  If  we  read 
the  correspondence  of  Racine  and  Boileau,  we  feel 
how  deep  and  how  instinctive  was  that  devotion, 
that  absolute  duty,  to  a  man  who  appears  (to  the 
modern  mind)  inferior  to  either.  Like  the  Due  de 
la  Feuillade,  who  kept  a  lamp  alight  and  swinging 
before  the  statue  of  Louis  Quatorze,  each  of  these 
great  poets  built  him  a  shrine  in  his  heart.  The  King 
was  to  them  a  divinity,  holding  in  his  handsome  hand 
the  felicity  and  glory  of  an  empire.  They  loved  him 
— as  we  love  a  piece  of  bunting,  dyed  coarsely  in 
three  colours — not  for  his  intrinsic  worth.  The  King 
was  the  Flag. 


V 

FENELON 

1651-1715 

THE  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  as  pious  as  the  days 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  States  were  torn,  Governments 
tottered,  when  saints  debated  the  weighty  questions 
of  Predestination  and  Free  Will ;  for  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  King,  which  prevented  any  great 
diversion  of  his  interests,  combined  with  the  pious 
temper  of  the  times  to  keep  men  simmering,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mist  of  a  theological  atmosphere.  Those 
were  naturally  years  of  schism:  there  was  the  Pro- 
testant heresy,  the  Jansenist  heresy,  and  also  the 
heresy  of  the  Quietists.  It  became  so  difficult  for 
these  serious  spirits  to  determine  the  right  thing  to 
believe  that  their  descendants  simplified  their  souls  by 
believing  nothing,  in  a  mood  of  easy  gaiety. 

Under  Louis  Quatorze,  in  that  reign  of  One-ness, 
the  possible  variety  and  poignancy  of  religious  ex- 
perience was  unparalleled.  In  Rome  there  are  many 
mansions ;  for  the  Catholic  Church,  which  appears  a 
miracle  of  continuous  unity,  is,  like  the  sea,  made  up 
of  many  waves,  which  arise,  break,  and  subside  in  its 
tremendous  movement.     Those  who  to-day  watch  the 
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various  centres  of  agitation  (such  as  the  "  Rinnova- 
mento"  or  the  "Sillon"),  are,  perhaps,  incHned  to 
exaggerate  their  importance ;  there  have  been  many 
Hke  them.  There  have  been  deeper  eddies,  caused 
by  a  view  of  life  and  things,  not  intellectual  or  social 
(as  in  this  case),  but  more  profoundly  spiritual,  more 
inward  and  idealistic,  than  the  broad  tides  of  common 
human  faith.  For  a  Church  has  two  objects :  Conduct 
and  Faith.  Is  the  end  of  religion  the  earning  of 
merit  or  the  immolation  of  the  soul  in  union  with 
God?  There  have  always  been  those  who  found  a 
deeper  satisfaction  in  the  second  view  :  the  German 
mystics  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  B^gards  and 
Bdguines,  Joachim  de  Flora  and  the  heretic  Francis- 
cans, Molinos  in  Spain,  the  savants  of  Port- Royal ; 
all  these  told  of  a  trance,  wherein  the  soul,  soaring 
above  conditioned  things,  and  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  good  and  evil,  passes  out  of  Life  and  Time,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  Being  of  eternity. 

"  II  y  a  deux  manieres  de  juger  les  ames  ;  la  premiere  et  la 
plus  commune  est  celle  que  vous  dites,  par  ce  qu'elles  ont  ete 
et  par  la  conduite  de  leur  vie ;  la  seconde  par  un  goiit  interieur, 
qui  vous  rend  un  assure  temoignage  de  Dieu  dans  I'ame.  Celle- 
ci  est  la  plus  sure  marque." 

So  wrote  to  F^nelon,  in  1688,  the  ecstatic  woman  who 
did  so  much  to  form  his  spiritual  character.  The 
great  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  was  not  yet  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai ;  the  author  of  "  Tdemaque  "  and  the 
"Maximes  des  Saints"  was  not  as  yet  a  French  classic, 
but  a  young  Ahh6  of  mark,  the  director  of  many 
courtly  consciences,  the  hope  of  a  certain  small  but 
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distinguished  group  of  persons  at  Versailles.  The 
troubles  of  Port-Royal  were  for  the  moment  in 
abeyance  between  their  first  and  last  extremities,  and 
the  spirit  of  Port- Royal  had  affected  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  to  speak.  But  these  Quietists,  as  they 
were  to  be  called,  disengaged  themselves  from  the 
Jansenists,  not  without  a  gentle  scorn  for  their  visions 
and  delirium,  their  imaginative  ecstasy,  greeting  them 
as  pilgrims  on  the  lowest  stair  which  leads  to  that 
Upper  Room  wherein  they  beheld  the  face  of  God  in 
perfect  quiet. 

"  Les  ames  de  foy  [wrote  Madame  Guyon]  ne  sont  nullement 
imaginatives,  n'ayant  rien  dans  la  tete,  et  tout  se  passant  au 
dedans.  Elles  sont  parfaitement  degagees  des  fantomes  et 
especes  .  .  .  etant  purifiees  dans  une  abstraction  bien  au  dela 
des  representations." 

These  mystics,  not  openly  avowed  as  such,  were  men 
and  women  of  the  world  whose  lines  were  cast  in 
prominent  places.  They  were  all  on  the  further  edge 
of  youth — middle-aged  persons  between  thirty  and 
fifty — having  seen  many  sides  of  life,  achieved  much, 
attained  much,  suffered  many  disenchantments.  They 
were  now  inclined  to  follow  the  counsel  of  their  sybil 
to  "  laisser  tout  tomber,"  and  live,  as  regarded  their 
own  interests,  in  a  wise  passiveness,  while  making  one 
last  collective  effort  to  save  society. 

Among  these  saints  and  sybils  were  the  three 
married  daughters  of  Colbert  (who  had  died  five 
years  before  in  deep  disgrace) — the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse,  the  Duchesse  de  Mortemart,  the  Duchesse 
de  Beauvilliers,  with  their  husbands ;  Beauvilliers,  one 
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of  the  most  pious,  Chevreuse,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished noblemen  about  the  Court.  There  was  the 
Duchesse  de  B^thune-Charost,  Marie  Fouquet,  who,  in 
her  youth,  had  witnessed  the  festival  of  Vaux,  when  her 
father,  the  great  Superintendent,  received  the  King  of 
France  as  an  equal.  And  she  remembered  also  his  death 
in  prison,  after  nineteen  years  of  grim  captivity.  There 
was  also  Madame  de  Maintenon  (to  whom  F6nelon  was 
especially  attached),  Scarron's  widow ;  having  known 
the  extremest  straits  of  poverty,  she  had  been  united 
to  the  King  in  secret  marriage,  four  years  before,  in 
1683.  All  of  these  were  familiar  with  the  heights 
and  the  depths. 

One  October  afternoon  several  of  these  ladies  were 
assembled  in  the  country  house  of  the  Duchesse  de 
B^thune-Charost  at  Beynes,  near  Versailles.  They 
were  expecting  Madame  Guyon,  who,  on  the  instant 
intercession  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  had  just  been 
released  from  prison.  No  lesser  advocate  could  have 
saved  her,  for  the  King  was  a  strenuous  upholder 
of  orthodoxy.  She  was  something  of  a  saint,  still 
more  a  sybil,  yet  her  reputation  for  piety  was  oddly 
streaked  with  scandal.  Her  errant  life,  wandering 
on  the  business  of  her  apostleship  in  company  with  a 
Barnabite  friar  whom  popular  prejudice  supposed  to 
be  her  lover  ;  the  suspicion  of  heresy ;  her  bizarre 
enthusiasm  ;  the  deep  quiet  or  sudden  sallies  of  her 
manners,  made  her  a  marked  woman.  Her  books — 
especially  the  "  Moyen  Court "  and  the  **  Petit  Abr^g6 
de  la  Reunion  de  I'Ame  a  Dieu  " — were  the  private 
gospel  of  this  pious  circle,  and  to  the  four  Duchesses 
she  was  even  more  than  their  confessor. 
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Him,  Madame  Guyon  now  met  for  the  first  time. 
Fran9ois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  F^nelon  was  a 
Gascon  cadet  of  good  family,  fastidious,  worldly  wise, 
a  courtier,  and  a  diplomat.  With  the  habit  of  authority 
and,  indeed,  of  domination,  he  was  none  the  less 
curiously  self-diffident,  and  the  cold  reserve  of  his 
manner  masked  a  fund  of  deep  timidity.  Although 
barely  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  his  fragile  health,  his 
indecisions  and  apprehensions  made  him  seem  older 
than  he  was,  *'un  pauvre  homme,"  as  he  used  to  say, 
as  though  he  bore  the  burden  of  his  father's  age,  who 
had  him,  being  old,  the  last  of  thirteen  children. 
This  guarded  and  courteous  valetudinarian  hid  be- 
neath the  chilly  sweetness  of  his  address  a  chimerical 
soul,  athirst  for  righteousness  and  longing  for  the  love 
of  God.  But  F^nelon,  though  a  virtuous  man,  a 
priest,  a  believer,  and  singularly  free  from  the  snare  of 
the  senses,  had  never,  as  the  phrase  is,  experienced 
religion.  He  had  not  known  **  I'intime  assurance." 
That  spirituality  of  his,  so  profound  and  yet  so  diffi- 
dent, lacked  the  clinch  of  conviction.  And,  while  his 
taste  disapproved  of  the  plain  little  body  with  the  pock- 
marked brow,  who  fainted  from  emotion  at  their  first 
meeting,  yet  his  heart  went  out  to  her,  because  she 
had  seen  and  felt  and  known  what  he  merely  hoped 
and  preached  and  trusted  that  he  believed  in.  So  a 
Curie  or  a  Myers  might  examine  an  Eusapia.  And 
F^nelon,  greatly  troubled  (for  the  Lord  answered  him 
not,  neither  by  dreams  nor  prophets),  sought  out  a 
woman  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  that  he  might  go  and 
inquire  of  her.  In  later  years,  when  accused  of  com- 
plicity with  Madame  Guyon,  Fenelon  replied  : — 
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"  J'ai  cru  Madame  Guyon  une  tres  sainte  personne  qui  avait  une 
lumiere  fort  particuliere  far  experience  sur  la  vie  interieure.  Je 
la  crus  fort  experimentee  et  eclairee  .  .  .  quoiqu'elle  fut  tres 
ignorante.  Je  crus  apprendre  plus  d'elle  en  examinant  ses 
experiences  que  je  n'eusse  pu  faire  en  consultant  des  personnes 
fort  sages,  mais  sans  experience  pour  la  pratique." 

The  more  intellectual  the  man,  the  more  in  certain 
circumstances  is  he  likely  to  recognise  the  deep 
attractive  force,  the  mysterious  premonition,  the 
illogical  poetry  of  a  woman's  instinct,  older  than  all 
our  intellect  and  nearer  to  the  well-springs  of  life.  So 
F^nelon  met  the  sybil.  The  Duke  of  Saint-Simon, 
recording  that  encounter,  wrote  on  his  caustic  page : 
"  11  la  vit ;  leur  esprit  se  plut  I'un  k  I'autre.  Leur 
sublime  s'amalgama."  Madame  Guyon  had  dreamed 
eight  years  before  of  an  unknown  ideal  whom  since 
she  had  sought  in  vain  in  all  societies.  When  she 
saw  F^nelon  the  pang  of  recognition  was  so  strong 
that  her  friends,  the  pious  duchesses,  had  to  lead  her 
aside  and  unlace  the  stiff  seventeenth-century  bodice 
that  contained  too  full  a  heart.  In  a  vision  a  little 
later  she  saw  the  soul  of  F^nelon — "  une  eau  vivante 
et  profonde  quoique  toute  entour^e  de  glace  "  ;  she  saw 
the  grace  of  God,  like  the  fountains  of  Versailles, 
dropping  into  her  soul,  and  overflowing  into  the 
innermost  being  of  her  friend — "  comme  ces  cascades 
qui  tombent  d'un  bassin  dans  un  autre."  She  was  all 
emotion  and  ecstasy. 

In  a  great  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman, 
however  spiritual,  much  depends  upon  their  age. 
F^nelon  was  thirty-eight,  an  invalid,  a  gentle  and 
frigid   nature,    and   a   priest.     Madame   Guyon   was 
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forty,  the  mother  of  a  family,  with  a  plain,  charming 
face  and  excitable  manners,  which  sometimes  offended 
the  delicate  taste  and  alarmed  the  worldly  prudence 
of  the  Abb6.  He  disapproved  her  impulsive,  enthu- 
siastic ways.  ("  Je  crains  ces  sorties,  si  oppos^es  k 
mon  ^tat,  toujours  d^lib^rant  et  pr^cautionneux.  Je 
craindrais  meme  terriblement  d'etre  entrain^  par  vous 
dans  une  conduite  .  .  .  auxd^pensdetoute  reputation.") 
Theirs  was  a  singular  attachment,  with  no  passion  in 
it  (at  least  on  F^nelon's  side  :  he  avers  that  he  never 
felt  for  his  saint  "  aucun  gotit  naturel  "),  and  little 
tenderness  (**le  sentiment  est  toujours  animal,"  wrote 
Madame  Guyon),  a  cold  and  dry  attachment,  which 
none  the  less  implied  an  absolute  communion  in 
spiritual  things.  Madame  Guyon  had  that  rarest 
gift,  '•  le  don  d'aider  aux  autres  ^mes,  sans  paroles,  en 
pure  communication  intime."  She  went  through  the 
world  like  a  well-finder,  awaking  secret  depths  and 
thrilling  in  response,  "  Ce  que  je  gotite  [she  wrote],  ce 
sont  les  ^mes  des  autres."  Something  in  her  stirred 
in  Fenelon  the  secret  abyss  of  the  unconscious  self, 
and  awoke  in  the  timid,  proud,  and  diffident  cleric  a 
source  of  unimagined  activity.  She  taught  him  to 
abandon  his  prudence  and  his  circumspection,  to  go 
straight  forward,  head  foremost,  not  asking  whither, 
in  a  mood  of  faith.  She  taught  him  the  more  active 
meaning  of  the  words  "Thy  will  be  done."  And 
Fenelon,  who  might  so  easily  have  been  a  mere 
formalist,  a  man  of  niggling  scruples,  weighing  his 
mint  and  cummin,  learned  that  inner  peace,  that  self- 
detachment  and  serenity,  which  he  called  in  a  noble 
phrase,  **un  certain  amen  continuel  au  fond  du  coeur." 
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As  he  knew  her,  he  grew  perfect  in  elasticity  and  in 
resignation ;  and,  as  he  thought  less  of  himself  and 
took  less  thought  for  the  morrow,  gradually  all  the 
forces  of  his  nature  thawed  and  glowed  in  a  flame 
of  charity.  "Je  prie  Dieu  d'^largir  votre  coeur, 
comme  la  mer,"  he  wrote  one  day  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  And  again  he  said,  "  Faites-vous  un 
coeur  immense  comme  la  mer."  Madame  Guyon 
had  taught  him  her  secret. 

Although,  in  truth,  their  conversation  was  in 
heaven,  the  man  and  woman  who  wrote  these 
letters  were  occupied  with  great  affairs  (affecting 
themselves,  affecting  sometimes  the  nation),  and 
the  reflection  of  these  things  is  mirrored  in 
their  mystical  correspondence  :  *'  L 'affaire  du  petit 
Prince"  is  the  greatest  intrigue  imaged  in  these 
pages.  Beauvilliers,  F^nelon,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  Madame  Guyon,  and  all  their  pious  little  clan 
believed  that  the  vices  of  the  Court  might  be  re- 
formed, the  evils  of  France  redeemed,  if  Beauvilliers 
and  F^nelon  were  appointed,  the  one  governor,  the 
other  tutor,  to  the  young  Due  de  Bourgogne,  heir  to 
the  throne  of  France.  **  Mon  oraison  revivra  sous 
un  enfant ! "  quoted  the  pious  prophetess.  The 
thing  took  place,  and,  in  fact,  F^nelon  transformed  a 
violent,  bad-tempered  lad  into  a  model  of  virtue  ;  and 
the  Prince  (for  whom  he  wrote  "  Tddmaque ")  bid 
fair  to  be  not  only  gentle  as  the  dove,  but  prudent 
as  Ulysses.  Had  he  lived  to  reign,  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France  might  have  known  a  different 
course.  Meanwhile  F^nelon  was  training  the  young 
idea  at  St.  Cyr,  that  courtly,  half-monastic  high  school 
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for  girls,  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  created, 
for  the  daughters  of  noblemen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Versailles.  There  were,  indeed,  sagacious 
and  sharp-tongued  French  old  women  (such  as  Mother 
de  P^rou)  who  held  that  it  was  dangerous  to  teach  a 
pack  of  children  that  grace  is  all,  and  effort  nothing ; 
merit  of  no  account ;  good  and  evil  merely  optical 
delusions  of  our  mortal  state. 


"  Presque  toute  la  maison  devint  quietiste  sans  le  savoir. 
On  ne  parlait  plus  que  d'amour  pur  de  Dieu,  d'abandon,  de 
sainte  indifference,  de  simplicite ;  cette  derniere  vertu  servait 
de  voile  a  la  recherche  de  toute  les  petites  satisfactions  person- 
nelles.  On  prenait  ses  aises  et  ses  commodites,  avec  la  sainte 
liberie  des  enfants  de  Dieu.  On  ne  s'embarrassait  de  rien,  pas 
meme  de  son  salut." 


And  at  last  the  murmured  protest  of  common  sense 
gathered  in  strength  and  volume,  and  grew  to  a 
general  complaint  of  heresy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  that  Affair  of  the 
Quietists,  which  secured  the  triumph  of  Bossuet  and 
the  final  discomfiture  of  F^nelon  and  Madame  Guyon. 
That  serenity,  abandonment,  indifference,  which  they 
had  preached,  they  now  had  opportunity  to  practise ; 
and,  in  truth,  they  met  the  bitter  persecution  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  a  noble  mood  of  tranquil 
optimism.  Once,  indeed,  F^nelon  lost  his  temper, 
and  exclaimed  in  passionate  irony  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  :  "  Let  her  die  in  prison !  Of  course  I 
am  delighted  that  she  should  perish  in  confinement, 
that  we  should  never  see  her  again  or  hear  the  sound  of 
her  name !  "     "  II  ne  change  pas  1^-dessus  "  (wrote  the 
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uncrowned  Queen  of  France)  "  et  je  crois  qu'il  souffri- 
rait  le  martyre  plutot  que  de  convenir  qu'elle  a  tort. 
Je  voudrais  etre  aussi  fidele  et  aussi  attach^e  k  mes 
devoirs  qu'il  est  a  son  amie !  "  The  two  friends  never 
met  again.  F^nelon  went  from  Court  to  his  Arch- 
bishopric of  Cambrai  in  a  sort  of  honourable  banish- 
ment. When  Madame  Guyon  was  at  length  released 
from  the  Bastille,  they  resumed  in  a  fitful  way  their 
correspondence,  sending  each  other  at  long  intervals 
stray  snatches  of  spiritual  verse  —  light,  dancing 
screeds  of  song,  full  of  gaiety  and  innocence.  Dis- 
grace and  exile  had  no  meaning  for  them.  They  did 
not  seek  to  see  each  other,  even  in  secret.  Did  they 
not  dwell  perpetually,  released  from  all  contingencies, 
above  the  things  of  this  world,  in  the  meeting-place 
of  souls  ?  Theirs  was  the  communion  of  saints, 
wherein,  as  Fdnelon  once  wrote,  they  might  pene- 
trate "  s'enfongant  da  vantage  dans  cet  inconnu  de 
Dieu,  ou  ron  voudrait  se  perdre  k  jamais." 


VI 

FONTENELLE:  THE   PROPHET  OF  SCIENCE 

1657-1757 

THE  age  of  Louis  Quatorze  had  experienced  a 
surfeit  of  theology.  Before  the  King  was  dead 
there  were  signs  of  the  incipient  revenge  of  a  rising 
generation.  F^nelon  and  the  Duke  of  Saint-Simon 
marvelled  at  a  certain  meanness  and  smallness,  as 
they  thought — something  literal  and  positive — in  the 
tastes  of  their  beloved  Petit  Prince :  "  quelques 
amusements  v^ritablement  trop  petits,  des  parties 
de  volant,  des  propos  d'anatomie,  de  m^canique  et 
d'autres  sciences  abstraites."  The  Dauphin  was  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  his  place  was 
occupied  by  a  wicked  uncle,  the  Regent,  whom 
F6nelon  at  one  time  suspected  of  having  made  away 
with  those  innocent  Babes  in  the  Wood,  the  Dauphin 
and  the  Dauphine.  The  Regent  did  not  play  at 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  but  he  was  no  less  adept 
than  his  predecessor  at  those  other  small  diversions — 
anatomy,  mechanics,  and  the  abstract  sciences.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  a  poisoner ;  he  was  certainly  a 
chemist.     Under  his  reign,  and  indeed  on   the  eve 

5  • 
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of  his  reign,  those  minds,  still  rare  and  superior,  who 
loved  the  strict  exactness  of  proven  facts  and  the 
rhythmic  grandeur  of  recurrent  laws,  began  to 
assemble  in  little  troops  and  companies,  like  rebels 
who  conspired  against  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude 
and  the  vain  ignorance  of  authority. 

Their  voice  was  Fontenelle,  the  nephew  of  Corneille 
(and  something  indeed  of  an  adopted  son  to  the  tragic 
poet's  latter  years) — Fontenelle,  who  by  the  prodigious 
duration  of  his  life  lived  to  be  the  colleague  and 
contemporary  of  d'Alembert  and  Buffon. 

The  chief  thing  that  most  of  us  know  about 
Fontenelle  is  that  he  lived  a  hundred  years.  That 
alone  is  no  small  opportunity  for  a  man  of  science  who 
keeps  a  cool  head  till  the  end,  with  all  his  faculties 
intact ;  and  Fontenelle,  for  his  part,  was  never  tired 
of  observing  and  interpreting.  He  went  on  from 
strength  to  strength.  At  twenty  a  brilliant  young 
spark,  the  nephew  of  Corneille,  and  living  in  the 
house  of  two  illustrious  uncles  (for  Thomas  in  his  day 
played  a  good  second  fiddle  to  the  immortal  Pierre), 
Fontenelle  appeared  destined  to  a  place  in  literature. 
But  his  finest  instincts  turned  towards  science.  At 
thirty  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Pluralite  des  Mondes" ; 
at  forty,  and  thenceforward  for  sixty  years,  as  secretary 
of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  he  displayed  an  original 
mind  of  special  culture  and  proved  himself  the  fore- 
runner of  the  "  Encyclop^die."  He  was  the  long  and 
solid  link  that  united  Voltaire  and  Beyle.  But  let  us 
forget  this  worn-out,  if  useful,  image  of  continuity,  and 
say  rather — qualifying  the  man  himself  instead  of  his 
place  in  history — that   Fontenelle  was  what  in  bio- 
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logical  laboratories  they  call  a  vector-microbe,  a 
being  whose  instinct  leads  him  to  pick  up  something 
in  one  medium  and  deposit  it  in  another.  The  feat 
of  Fontenelle  was  thus  to  transport  from  science  to 
literature  one  or  two,  perhaps  three,  of  the  great 
abstract  ideas  which  are  the  basis  of  modern  thought. 
The  times  were  propitious.  The  great  astronomical 
discoveries  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton  had  but 
lately  transformed  men's  conception  of  the  universe. 
Fontenelle  was  ten  years  old  when,  in  1667,  the  State 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  public  observatory  in 
Paris ;  he  was  not  quite  twenty  when  Greenwich 
followed  suit.  Never  was  an  age  more  immediately 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  more  extra- 
ordinarily shot  with  light  and  darkness.  A  galaxy 
of  fresh  and  great  ideas  illuminated  already  the 
horizons  of  science,  and  gave  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians a  new  faculty,  a  sixth  sense — the  cosmic 
sense.  Man  was  no  longer  the  pivot  of  their  universe 
who  for  the  first  time  began  to  comprehend  the 
Infinitely  Great.  The  complex  regularity  of  the 
movements  of  the  planets  introduced  into  the  minds 
of  savants  the  sense  of  law — that  same  conviction  of 
a  vast  and  secret  harmony  in  things  which  inspires 
the  magnificent  certitudes — the  magnificent,  although 
perhaps  illusory,  certitudes — of  modern  science.  The 
observatory  of  Paris  and  the  Acaddmie,  no  less  than 
Newton's  circle  in  London,  already  harboured  minds 
contemporaneous  with  our  own.  But  in  the  general 
public  the  old  theological  ideas  persisted ;  the  sky 
was  full  of  divine  warnings,  and  the  conjunction  of 
two  planets  was  held  to  forebode  some  private  event. 
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And  to  these  ignorant  astrologers  Fontenelle  under- 
took to  interpret  the  plurality  of  worlds. 

He  saw  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  but  he  succeeded. 
Perhaps  he  succeeded  too  well. 

"Assez  des  gens  [said  he]  ont  toujours  dans  la  tete  un  faux 
merveilleux  enveloppe  d'une  obscurite  qu'ils  respectent.  lis 
n'admirent  la  Nature  que  parce  qu'ils  la  croyent  une  espece  de 
magie  ou  Ton  n'entend  rien,  et  il  est  sur  qu'une  chose  est 
deshonoree  aupres  d'eux  des  qu'elle  peut  etre  confue." 

Fontenelle,  like  his  successors  of  the  "  Encyclopedic," 
gave  a  push  to  the  pendulum  and  swung  it  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  In  their  eyes  Nature  was  just  as 
orderly,  accurate,  and  comprehensible  as  it  was  infinite  ; 
the  idea  of  law  had  gone  to  their  heads.  They  were 
too  intellectual,  too  abstract,  too  wholly  wrapped  in  a 
sublime  dream  of  the  general  and  the  universal  to 
notice  the  varieties  and  the  mysteries  of  the  world  in 
which  they  moved.  The  real  man  of  science  is  all 
alive  to  the  falling  of  an  apple  and  constantly  attentive 
to  the  meanest  things  that  live,  as  one  who  feels  that 
our  universe  is  subtler,  stranger,  deeper,  richer,  and 
doubtless  more  anarchical  than  we  imagine.  Fon- 
tenelle and  the  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
all  reason,  order,  and  lucidity.  And  we  who  are  now 
engaged  in  examining  and  reconsidering  one  by  one 
these  so-called  laws  of  Nature,  which  filled  them  with 
so  unmeasured  an  enthusiasm,  may  sometimes  wonder, 
perhaps,  in  an  hour  of  doubt,  whether  the  science 
which  they  inaugurated  be  not,  after  all,  in  some  sort 
artificial ;  whether  there  be  any  expression  possible 
for  an   incommunicable   truth  ;   whether  reality  may 
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ever  be  attained,  save  in  transient  glimpses  and  intui- 
tions. Yet  the  vision  of  the  universe  which  they 
bequeathed  us  is  the  most  coherent  and  the  vastest 
ever  as  yet  vouchsafed  to  the  minds  of  men. 

When  Fontenelle  began  to  write  there  were  two 
great  currents  in  the  scientific  philosophy  of  the  age, 
one  starting  from  Descartes  and  one  more  recently 
from  Newton.  Fontenelle  was  by  temperament  and 
by  race  a  Cartesian,  and  at  ninety-five  years  of  age 
composed  a  "  Th^orie  des  Tourbillons" — "tout  en 
n'y  croyant  plus,"  but  that  is  the  fate  of  many  a 
polemist  and  expositor.  Yet  his  •'  Eloge  de  Newton," 
written  in  1727,  shows  how  fully  he  had  compared 
the  two  systems,  and  not  without  perceiving  the 
fecundity  and  force  of  the  new  hypothesis.  His 
comparison  of  the  two  great  rivals  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  style,  no  less  than  of  the  critical 
acumen,  of  Fontenelle  : — 


"Tous  deux  ont  ete  des  genies  de  premier  ordrc,  nes  pour 
dominer  les  autres  esprits  et  pour  fonder  des  Empires.  Tous 
deux,  geometres  excellents,  ont  vu  la  necessite  de  transporter  la 
geometrie  dans  la  physique.  Tous  deux  ont  fonde  leur  physique 
sur  une  geometrie  qu'ils  ne  tenaient  presque  que  de  leurs 
propres  lumieres.  Mais  I'un  (Descartes),  prenant  un  vol  hardi, 
a  voulu  se  placer  a  la  source  de  tout,  se  rendre  maitre  des 
premiers  principes  par  quelques  idees  claires  et  fondamentales, 
pour  n'avoir  plus  qu'a  descendre  aux  phenomenes  de  la  Nature 
comme  a  des  consequences  n6cessaires.  L'autre  (Newton),  plus 
timide  et  plus  modeste,  a  commence  sa  marche  par  s'appuyer 
sur  les  phenomenes,  resolu  de  les  admettre,  quels  que  les  put 
donner  I'enchainement  des  consequences.  .  .  .  Les  principes 
evidents  de  I'un  ne  le  conduisent  pas  toujours  aux  phenomenes, 
tels  qu'ils  sont.  Les  phenomenes  ne  conduisent  pas  toujours 
l'autre  a  des  principes  assez  evidents.     Les  homes  qui  dans  ces 
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deux  routes  contraires  ont  pu  arreter  deux  hommes  de  cette 
espece,  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  bornes  de  leur  esprit,  mais  celles  de 
I'esprit  humain." 

These  "  two  contrary  roads  "  are  in  fact  the  two  great 
streams  of  movement  which  traverse  the  whole  eigh- 
teenth century  and  end — the  one  (abstract,  Latin,  and 
classic)  in  the  French  Revolution ;  the  other  (English, 
Romantic,  and  positive)  in  the  return  to  Nature  and 
the  cult  of  science.  The  followers  of  Descartes 
establish  a  principle  and  thence  deduce  the  cause  of 
what  they  see.  The  followers  of  Newton  (and  Bacon) 
observe  closely  and  mount  step  by  step,  laboriously 
and  prudently,  to  the  cause,  however  insufficient  or 
incomprehensible  it  may  appear.  The  second  of  these 
great  roads  was  to  lead  the  further,  was  to  prove  the 
king's  highway  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
first,  in  the  days  of  Fontenelle,  appeared  still  nobler 
in  its  geometric  regularity  and  majestic  perfection. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  human  mind  wholly  to 
neglect  either  of  these  royal  roads.  Hypothesis  and 
experiment  are  each  of  them  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  which,  turn  by  turn,  deduces  or  infers. 
It  was  reserved  for  Voltaire  to  point  out  the  vast 
horizons  and  immeasurable  development  which  the 
inductive  method  opened  to  science ;  but  Fontenelle, 
as  the  apostle  of  Descartes,  was  not  without  his  uses. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  prove,  in  a  language 
understood  of  the  people,  the  stability  and  generality 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and,  in  fact,  to  launch  on  the 
broad  currents  of  knowledge  that  idea  of  cosmic  law 
which  comes  so  easy  to  us  now,  which  has  permeated 
all  our  reason  and  even  our  conscience,  which  has 
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been,  in  fact,  the  religion  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  which,  some  seven-score  years  ago,  was  novel  as 
yet  and  difficult  of  apprehension.  In  a  time  when  the 
multiplicity  of  research  and  the  scrappiness  of  experi- 
ments seemed  to  leave  all  human  knowledge  in  a 
state  bewildering,  unsatisfactory,  and  dismembered, 
Fontenelle  never  lost  faith  in  the  solidarity  of  science, 
nor  did  he  cease  to  maintain  the  final  possibility  of  an 
integral  knowledge.  Nor,  even  to-day,  is  there  any- 
thing superannuated,  or  even  old-fashioned,  in  the 
fine  phrase  which  concludes  his  preface  to  an  essay 
on  the  Utility  of  Mathematics,  composed  in  1708: — 

"  Le  temps  viendra  peut-etre  que  I'on  joindra  en  un  corps 
regulier  ces  membres  epars  ;  et,  s'ils  sont  tels  qu'on  les  souhaite, 
ils  s'assembleront  en  quelque  sorte  d'eux-memes.  Plusieurs 
verites  separees,  des  qu'elles  sont  en  assez  grand  nombre,  offrent 
si  vivement  a  I'esprit  leur  rapport  et  leur  mutuelle  dependance, 
qu'il  semble  qu'apres  avoir  ete  detachees  par  une  espece  de 
violence  les  unes  d'avec  les  autres,  elles  cherchent  naturellement 
a  se  reunir." 

The  fate  of  the  scientific  philosopher  is  hard. 
From  the  day  when  the  truth  he  preaches  permeates 
the  public  mind  he  is  doomed  to  oblivion  ;  his  books 
catch  the  dust  on  the  shelf;  for  science  marches  on 
and  leaves  him  behind,  forgotten.  Despite  his  fine 
intelligence  and  agreeable  style,  Fontenelle  remains 
unread. 


VII 

VOLTAIRE 

1697-1778 

VOLTAIRE  was  wont  to  smile  at  Fontenelle: 
Microm6gas,  the  little  great  man,  secretary  to 
the  Academy  of  Saturn — "  homme  de  beaucoup 
d'esprit  qui  n'avait,  a  la  v6nt6,  rien  invente  mais  qui 
rendait  un  fort  bon  compte  des  inventions  des  autres 
et  qui  faisait  passablement  de  petits  vers  et  de  grands 
calculs."  But  then  Voltaire  was  wont  to  smile  at 
everything.  Fontenelle  was  his  own  intellectual 
ancestor,  and  (in  the  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.")  he 
honoured  him  as  such,  praising  his  broad  and  philo- 
sophic mind,  the  brilliant  lucidity  and  elegance  which 
he  brought  to  bear  on  abstract  science  and  technical 
experiment :  "  On  peut  le  regarder  comme  I'esprit  le 
plus  universel  que  son  siecle  ait  produit.  II  ressemble 
k  ces  terres  heureusement  situ^es  qui  portent  toutes  les 
esp^ces  de  fruits." 

All  that  Fontenelle  was  to  the  age  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  Voltaire  was,  more  abundantly,  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  Quinze,  but  with  an  extraordinary  difference 
of  temperament     The  constitution  of  their  minds  was 
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not  unlike ;  each  in  his  turn  was  reason  incarnate, 
they  had  the  same  universal  curiosity,  either  broadened 
our  mental  vision  and  increased  in  mankind  the  love 
and  sense  of  truth.  But  Fontenelle  was  cool,  calm, 
moderate,  ornate.  Voltaire,  even  at  eighty,  was  a 
myriad-minded  child — the  spoiled  child  of  genius, 
impressionable,  mobile,  vain,  insolent,  passionate,  and 
whimsical ;  a  child,  we  said,  but  a  child  as  noisy, 
sometimes  as  mischievous,  as  an  ape :  a  boastful, 
brawling  child,  slamming  the  door  when  he  leaves 
our  company,  screaming  out  when  he  is  hurt,  taking 
the  whole  world  into  the  confidence  of  his  fancied 
grievances.  Yet,  none  the  less,  mysteriously,  he  is 
Voltaire  the  lover  of  liberty,  the  indefatigable  servant 
of  reason,  whose  contact  left  on  all  it  touched  a  lustre 
of  clarity  and  order  ;  Voltaire  who  opened  the  eyes  of 
France  to  the  splendour  of  the  universe ;  and,  again, 
he  is  Voltaire  the  Redresser  of  Wrongs,  the  man 
of  letters  as  hero,  the  defender  of  Calas,  Sirven,  Lally, 
and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  the  protector  of  the 
Protestant  galley-slaves,  the  adopter  of  Marie 
Corneille,  the  good  genius  of  oppressed  peasants,  the 
heroic  and  charitable  busybody  who  put  his  firiest 
energy,  not  into  letters,  but  into  life,  occupying  him- 
self not  only  with  his  creations  but  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  caring  for  every  individual  case  of  injustice 
and  combating  every  social  abuse  that  came  within 
his  ken — nothing  human  was  alien  to  him.  This  is 
the  Voltaire  which  Republican  France  to-day  chiefly 
remembers ;  for  this  glorified  street-arab,  this  spoiled 
child  of  genius,  was  none  the  less  a  Founder  of  the 
Future.     Save  Swift,  whom,  in  his  public  spirit,  he 
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resembles,  we  can  think  of  no  more  complex  or  inter- 
esting man  of  letters. 

Like  Renan,  like  Hugo — may  we  not  add  like 
Balzac? — Voltaire  is  in  some  danger  of  remaining 
unread  because  he  affords  us  so  much  that  is  excellent 
to  read.  Most  of  us  keep  his  forty  volumes  on  our 
shelves.  But  which  of  them  do  we  take  down  for  our 
special  delectation,  save  "  Candide  "  or  perhaps  the 
**  Correspondance  "  ?  Who  has  read  the  "  Essai  sur 
les  Moeurs "  ?  Who,  even  in  England,  knows  the 
English  Letters  or  the  writings  on  Newton  which  did 
so  much  to  spread  his  fame  in  France  ?  Yet  almost 
any  page  of  Voltaire  is  amusing.  Amusing,  but  also 
incoherent,  contradictory,  infinitely  fluctuating,  so  that 
his  work  has  been  called  "  un  chaos  d'id^es  claires." 
The  labyrinth  is  too  vast,  and  though  so  neat  and 
tidy  as  never  yet  was  any  other  maze  of  like  extent, 
yet  the  reader,  fearing  he  may  be  lost  in  it,  just  peeps 
over  the  hedge  and  turns  away. 

In  a  recent  volume  of  MM.  Hachette's  excellent 
series — "  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  Fran^ais  " — that  most 
brilliant  of  French  Professors,  M.  Gustave  Lanson, 
offers  to  conduct  us  through  the  labyrinth  and  pro- 
vides a  clue.  His  portrait  of  Voltaire  is  as  taking 
as  the  wonderful,  unforgettable  statue  of  Houdon's, 
which  smiles  at  us  from  the  foyer  of  the  Th^dtre 
FranQais  :  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following  that 
speaking  marble  seems  to  have  come  to  life : — 


"  Ce  long  vieillard  dechame,  aux  yeux  etincelants,  enveloppe  de 
sa  robe  de  chambre  de  perse  .  .  .  propre,  droit,  sec,  vif,  sobre, 
ne  prenant  que  quelques  lasses  de  cafe  a  la  creme,  toujours 
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mourant  et  toujours  se  droguant,  travaillant  au  lit  une  partie  de 
la  journee  et  y  recevant  ses  visites  ;  tres  seigneur  de  village,  entet6 
de  ses  droits  et  honneurs,  propri6taire  jusqu'au  fond  de  I'ame  ; 
.  .  .  causeur  delicieux,  d'une  gaiete  charmante  ;  mais  capricieux, 
fantasque,  irritable,  despote,  large  a  qui  le  cajole,  lesineur  avec 
qui  le  prend  de  travers,  tracassier,  taquin,  intrigant,  et  ravi  de  se 
moquer  de  tout  le  monde  ;  .  .  .  inlassablement  attache  aux 
moUets  des  gens  qu'il  deteste,  ramene  par  un  bon  precede,  et 
sans  rancune  meme  contre  ceux  qui  le  trahissent,  pourvu  qu'ils 
tie  soient  point  fiers  ;  hebergeant,  secourant,  defendant,  patron- 
nant,  reconciliant  je  ne  sais  combien  de  gens — tout  amour- 
propre  et  tout  nerfs." 


Voila  Voltaire.  So  far,  so  good.  But  when  it 
comes  to  describing  the  influence  of  Voltaire,  M. 
Lanson's  inspiration  flags.  And,  indeed,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  little  the  greatest  writers  may  influence 
their  immediate  successors.  We  know  Napoleon's 
grim  prophecy  :  "  When  I  am  dead,  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  will  draw  a  long  breath  and  sigh  :  Ouf !  " 
Only  the  other  day,  at  the  French  Academy,  the 
Vicomte  de  Vogii^  declared  that  the  cohort  of  poets 
who  followed  Victor  Hugo  to  the  grave  were  all  of 
them,  in  secret,  drawing  that  same  long  breath,  that 
"Ouf!"  of  relief.  And  so,  perhaps,  it  was  when 
Nature  removed  Voltaire.  He  had  been  too  great, 
too  all-pervading,  too  universal,  and,  especially,  he 
had  lasted  too  long.  A  predominance  so  unusual 
appeared  a  sort  of  tyranny ;  and  a  reaction  swung 
the  minds  of  France  in  the  direction  of  his  rival, 
Rousseau.  The  nineteenth  century,  as  we  know, 
was  almost  entirely  Romantic.  Now  that  we  see  it 
recede  in  the  past  (that  nineteenth  century  so  lately 
with  us),  we  perceive  that  its  great  men  were  not 
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always  that  which  they  believed  themselves  to  be  ; 
we  see  that  Zola  was  a  Romantic,  though  he 
laughed  the  Romantics  to  scorn  ;  we  see  that  Musset 
was  a  classic,  despite  the  "  Ballade  a  la  Lune."  In 
Musset,  indeed,  there  is  a  distinct  tracing  back  to 
the  great  ancestor,  Voltaire.  And  there  are  gleams 
of  him  now  and  then  in  M^rim^e,  Stendhal,  Maupas- 
sant ;  but  the  Benjamin  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Anatole  France,  recalls  him  best,  with  all  his  lucid 
elegance,  his  incongruous  strain  of  filth,  his  public 
spirit,  his  malignity,  his  most  generous  ardour,  his 
religious  scepticism,  and  (despite  "  Candide ")  his 
candid  faith  in  human  progress. 

Few  of  us  would  be  content  could  we  see  into  the 
future  ;  and,  might  we  revisit  our  distant  posterity, 
science  alone,  perhaps,  would  afford  us  unmitigated 
satisfaction  ;  for  in  that  realm  of  impersonal  know- 
ledge, even  our  failures,  even  our  false  surmises, 
merge  at  last  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  An  artist, 
a  writer,  is  rarely  content  with  his  successors.  What 
would  Voltaire  have  thought  of  the  Romantics  ?  We 
know  what  he  thought  of  the  English  (those  fathers 
of  Romanticism),  and  how,  while  admiring  their 
scientific  imagination,  he  reproached  them  with  a 
singular  abuse  of  emphasis,  a  plethoric  sentimentality, 
a  swollen  eloquence,  a  distressing  Gongorism,  bred 
(he  thought)  of  too  much  reading  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  He  fancied,  too,  that  we  lacked  that  grace 
of  Attic  measure  which  comes  of  just  proportions  and 
the  exact  union  of  word  and  thought  ;  he  found  us 
neither  alert,  nor  serene,  nor  bright,  nor  gay.  And 
he  was  writing  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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What  would  he  have  said  to  Carlyle  ?  Imagine 
Voltaire  perusing  "  Aurora  Leigh "  or  attempting 
to  translate  "  Sordello !  "  But  "  L'Homme  qui  rit  " 
or  "L^lia"  would  have  appeared  to  him  no  less 
disastrous,  and  we  decline  to  imagine  his  opinion  of 
the  Rougon-Macquarts. 

The  cruellest  cut  of  all  would  have  been  the  endur- 
ing triumph  of  Rousseau,  that  sentimental  little  Swiss, 
whom  Voltaire  dismisses  haughtily  (in  his  "  Siecle  de 
Louis  XV.")  as  "  je  ne  sais  quel  charlatan  sauvage." 
Voltaire  in  his  old  age,  like  most  old  persons,  looked 
back  with  something  of  regret  to  the  world  of  his 
youth — the  world  as  it  was  before  he  enlightened  it : 
"  on  a  beaucoup  ^crit  dans  ce  siecle ;  on  avait  du 
genie  dans  I'autre."  He  mourned  the  decline  of  taste  ; 
he  remembered  the  "Siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze,"  the 
world  of  Newton,  the  world  of  Pope  ;  an  age  of 
lucidity,  reason,  order.  And  he  deplored  the  extrava- 
gance, the  confusion,  the  grandiloquence  of  the  new 
generation  at  his  feet.  He  spent  his  sparkling  sense 
in  vain  attempts  to  chasten  or  subdue  the  "  style 
violent,  recherche,  inintelligible,"  which  lured  young 
writers  to  perdition.  And  if  he  deplored  the  heady 
rhetoric  of  the  Prophet  from  the  Alps — his  "negli- 
gence totale  de  la  grammaire  " — far  more  dangerous 
and  mad  appeared  his  theories  to  the  wise  Voltaire,  as 
he  looked  angrily  from  his  Pisgah  height  .  .  . 


"  On  a  ete  assez  fou  pour  soutenir  que  tous  les  hommes  sont 
egaux  .  .  .  que  rhomme  est  ne  pour  etre  isole  comme  une  bete 
farouche  .  .  . 

"Ces  impertinences,  dignes  de  I'hopital  des  fous,  ont  ete 
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quelque  temps  a  la  mode,  comme  des  singes  qu'on  fait  danser 
dans  les  foires." 


With  a  smile  worthy  of  Microm^gas,  Voltaire 
passed  on,  thinking  he  had  vanquished  his  rival 
with  a  Parthian  shaft.  They  were  contemporaries. 
But,  to  the  men  of  our  time,  Voltaire  appears 
especially  the  contemporary  of  a  Fontenelle. 

When,  a  little  while  ago — ten  years  ago — M. 
Berthelot  and  a  company  of  savants  inspected  the 
sepulchres  of  these  illustrious  dead,  they  found  the 
body  of  Voltaire  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  Rousseau, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  as  fresh  and  living  as  a 
man  asleep. 

Where  we  would  fain  have  had  M.  Lanson  a 
little  more  explicit  is  in  writing  of  the  friends  of 
Voltaire.  This  is  a  point  in  his  life,  and  a  vital 
point,  which  he  passes  over  almost  in  silence.  Vol- 
taire was  to  such  an  extent  the  enemy  of  system  that 
he  flickered  over  the  whole  field  of  human  activity, 
sometimes  with  the  brilliance  of  a  flash  of  lightning, 
sometimes  with  the  tricksy  phosphorescence  of  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp.  His  friends  of  the  "Encyclop^die"  caught, 
so  to  speak,  and  canalised  his  genius — as  we  capture 
the  falls  of  Niagara  and  make  them  useful  as  motor- 
power.  Voltaire's  social  consequence,  his  importance 
as  a  factor  of  revolution,  was  greatly  (perhaps,  indeed, 
chiefly)  owing  to  the  action  of  the  "  Encyclopedic." 
An  English  writer,  named  Tallentyre,  has  been  wisely 
inspired  in  writing  a  pleasant  book  on  the  friends  of 
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Voltaire,  which  we  recommend  as  a  corollary  to  M. 
Lanson's.     As  Miss  or  Mr.  Tallentyre  remarks : — 

"  Of  that  vast  intellectual  movement  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  most  stupendous  event  in  history,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Voltaire  was  the  creative  spirit.  But  there  was  a  group  of 
men,  less  famous  but  not  less  great,  who  also  heralded  the 
coming  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  ;  who  were  in  a 
strict  sense  friends  and  fellow-workers  of  Voltaire,  although 
one  or  two  of  them  were  personally  little  known  to  him  ; 
whose  aim  was  his  aim,  to  destroy  from  among  the  people 
'  ignorance,  the  curse  of  God,'  and  who  were,  as  he  was,  the 
prophets  and  the  makers  of  a  new  dispensation." 

So  here  we  find  d'Alembert  and  Diderot,  Galiani, 
Vauvenargues,  d'Holbach,  Grimm,  Helvetius,  Tur- 
got,  Beaumarchais,  and  Condorcet,  portrayed  with 
much  picturesque  relief  and  an  undoubted  air  of 
reality.  We  can,  indeed,  imagine  the  grin  of  Vol- 
taire if  he  could  have  looked  through  these  pages  and 
seen  his  French  friends  in  their  English  masks.  The 
sentiment  is  dealt  out  with  a  somewhat  heavy  hand ; 
our  philosophers  appear  as  models  of  family  feeling 
and  conjugal  or  lover-like  devotion.  But  the  main 
essential  traits  of  their  characters  are  forcibly  seized 
and  vividly  rendered.  The  reader  will  not  forget 
that  d'Alembert  was  a  gentle,  patient,  and  reasonable 
mathematician  in  love  with  a  consumptive  and  queru- 
lous adventuress  ;  that  Diderot  was  half  a  genius  and 
half  an  unprincipled  scapegrace,  essentially  charming 
and  generous  of  nature — in  love  with  a  rather  elderly 
young  lady  in  spectacles  "  with  a  good  deal  of  clever- 
ness and  erudition  "  (poor  Sophie  Volland  !) ;  while 
Grimm   appears   as   a  keen-witted  newspaper  corre- 
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spondent  (avant  la  lettre),  "  the  most  bold,  just,  and 
cool  critic  who  ever  breathed  " — in  love  with  a  bril- 
liant woman  of  the  world.  All  this  is  true  enough, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  no  doubt  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  Mr.  Tallentyre's  characterisations  may- 
inspire  here  and  there  a  reader  to  cultivate  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  friends  of  Voltaire,  the  alert 
intellectual  champions  of  the  "  Encyclopddie." 


VIII 

THE   MAN   FROM  THE  ALPS 

1712-1778 

WHEN  the  world-spirit  desires  to  fertilise  the 
ideas  of  a  people  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  proceeding  from  Nature's  ordinary  plan, 
which  is  always  the  introduction  of  a  germ  from 
without.  Just  as  the  birds  and  insects  let  fall  a 
breeding  dust  into  the  heart  of  a  flower,  so  a  foreign 
way  of  feeling,  the  mind  of  another  race,  may  serve 
as  a  sort  of  pollen  to  fructify  our  human  societies. 
And  this  is  nearly  always  the  process  of  renewal. 
When  a  nation  has  brought  to  perfection  a  form  of 
art  or  literature,  the  result  is  a  period  of  dulness  and 
ennui.  Perfection  organised  soon  degenerates  into  a 
stereotyped  mediocrity,  and  the  poems  of  Ausonius 
or  the  school  of  Raphael  show  us  the  result  of  a 
classic  made  to  order.  An  art  or  literature  in  this 
state  of  inanity  (amusing  only  to  an  academy  of 
adepts)  may  endure  for  ages.  Witness  China.  But, 
as  a  rule,  chance  or  nature  sends  along  some  fertilis- 
ing vagabond,  ignorant  of  the  traditions  he  disturbs. 
And  the  result  is  a  fresh  efflorescence.     In  France, 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
flower  was  visited  by  more  than  one  wandering 
visitant,  for  the  EngHsh  science  of  Newton  and  his 
disciples  was  one  cause  of  a  new  crop  of  ideas  and 
images  in  French  philosophy  and  letters.  But, 
despite  his  greatness,  Newton  was  the  lesser  factor. 
The  real  regenerator,  the  man  who  stirred  the  depths 
and  brought  new  things  into  being,  was  just  a  man 
from  the  Alps — a  rolling  stone  who  had  gathered 
no  moss — a  sort  of  travelling  secretary,  who  might 
have  sung  (since  he  liked  singing)  the  air  of  *' Vengo 
di  Cosmopolis."  He  imported  with  him  the  jealous 
individualism  of  Geneva,  an  almost  German  sense  of 
simplicity  and  tender  homeliness,  and  the  Italian's 
worship  of  the  beautiful.  This  little  Swiss  was,  of 
course,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 

Like  La  Fontaine,  like  our  English  Cowper,  Rous- 
seau was  forty  years  of  age  before  he  sought  success 
as  an  author  ;  up  to  that  time  he  had  wandered  and 
enjoyed,  brooded,  dreamed,  and,  without  consciously 
observing,  had  let  a  good  many  truths  sink  into  his 
mind  unawares.  Neither  at  Geneva,  his  native  place, 
nor  in  Savoy,  nor  in  Venice  or  Turin,  had  he  ap- 
peared remarkable  for  anything  save  a  sort  of  timid 
graciousness.  He  had  little  conversation,  and  stam- 
mered sometimes  in  trying  to  say  too  many  things  at 
once.  As  he  did  not  write,  it  was  difficult  to  gauge 
the  intensity  and  complexity  of  his  feelings.  The 
disorder  of  his  speech  (that  "  embarras  "  to  which  he 
so  frequently  referred),  and  a  certain  general  inco- 
herence was  due,  in  fact,  to  the  extraordinary  vivacity 
and  mobility  of  his  sensations,  as  also  to  a  lack  of 
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moral  and  mental  co-ordination.  Often,  indeed,  the 
exquisite  impressionability  of  a  nature  appears  at  first 
as  a  sort  of  stupidity.  Say  to  an  ordinary  man, 
"  What  colour  are  those  swans  ?  "  He  will  answer, 
'•  White."  Ask  the  same  question  of  an  artist  distin- 
guished by  a  supersensitive  vision,  aware  of  a  whole 
series  of  whites  and  greys  and  shades  and  tinges,  he 
will  stammer  and  hesitate.  The  little  Swiss  secretary 
was  always  stammering  and  hesitating.  He  appeared, 
in  fact,  to  others  much  as  he  described  himself:  "  Un 
homme  sans  malice  plut6t  que  bon,  une  ^me  saine 
mais  faible,"  or,  as  David  Hume  described  him,  an 
ugly,  pretty  little  fellow  with  an  expressive  face. 

But  in  Paris,  introduced  into  a  world  of  reason  and 
synthesis,  of  systems  and  formulas,  this  impulsive, 
incoherent  little  Swiss  proved  himself  a  force,  a  fer- 
tilising force.  France  at  that  time  was  a  great  social 
block,  welded  together  by  a  sense  of  unity  and  regu- 
larity which  were  so  conspicuous,  even  in  mere 
externals,  that  no  man  or  woman  of  the  world  would 
differ  from  another  by  so  much  as  the  colour  of  the 
skin  or  the  shade  of  the  hair.  Rousseau  was  pro- 
foundly anti-social.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  fine 
society  (Hume  remarked  on  his  manners  as  better 
than  those  of  any  author  in  Paris  save  M.  de  Buffon), 
but  always  on  the  seamy  side  and  from  the  back 
stairs.  He  was  therefore  much  less  accessible  than 
most  young  authors  to  the  prestige  of  the  great. 
Under  their  powder  and  rouge,  beneath  the  gold 
lace  on  their  breasts,  he  knew  that  "  those  glittering 
beings  of  Versailles"  (as  Arthur  Young  was  to  call 
them)  were  just  merely  Adam  and  Eve,  or  sometimes 
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Cain  and  Abel.  He  spoke  of  human  souls  as  though 
each  was  a  centre  in  itself  and  not  an  element  in  a 
composition — each  a  centre,  subordinate  to  none,  free 
in  its  orbit,  eternal,  and  differing  in  glory  from  all 
others.  And  in  that  world  of  generalities  he  struck 
the  personal  note  and  made  it  ring. 

Here  was  a  philosopher  evidently.  Eager  to  utilise 
a  new  force,  the  friends  of  Voltaire,  the  writers  of  the 
"  Encyclop^die,"  laid  persuasive  hands  on  Rousseau, 
who  at  first  yielded  with  good  grace  to  the  authority  of 
Diderot  and  his  fellows,  showed  them  his  collection 
of  dried  plants,  opened  his  spinet,  and  sang  them  airs 
from  his  new  opera,  "  Le  Devin  du  Village."  But 
Rousseau  could  not  work  at  a  common  task  in 
company  with  others.  Whatever  unifies  was  abhor- 
rent to  him,  and  he  loathed  anything  in  the  form 
of  an  association,  a  solidarity,  an  equality,  a  promis- 
cuity, or  even  a  contact.  The  renewer  of  Indi- 
vidualism was,  by  instinct,  a  fastidious  and  solitary 
spirit.  He  declares  in  the  beginning  of  his  "  Con- 
fessions "  :  "  Je  ne  suis  fait  comme  aucun  de  ceux 
que  j'ai  vus  ;  j'ose  croire  n  etre  fait  comme  aucun  de 
ceux  qui  existent."  And  again  (in  a  letter  to  St. 
Lambert,  after  his  quarrel  with  Madame  d'Epinay) : 
"  Je  suis  un  etre  a  part,  qui  n'a  point  le  caract^re,  les 
maximes  ni  les  ressources  des  autres,  et  qu'il  ne  faut 
point  juger  sur  leurs  regies."  He  goes  further  still 
in  his  old  age,  and  states  calmly  in  the  Eighth 
Promenade  that  he  has  lived  happier  since  he 
had  discovered  his  contemporaries  to  be  a  mere 
mechanical  apparatus: — "Je  ne  vois  plus  en  eux 
que   des   masses   diff^remment   mues,   d^pourvues  ci 
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mon  ^gard  de  toute  morality."  And  this  excess  of 
egoism  was  necessary,  and  even  beneficent,  as  a 
reaction  from  the  abuse  of  general  ideas. 

French  society,  so  lucid,  so  artificial,  so  reasonable, 
was  startled,  amused,  and  half  delighted  when  this 
odd  little  fellow,  who  wrote  like  an  angel,  openly 
admired  the  natural  life  of  savages  as  something 
superior  and  much  to  be  regretted,  and  declared  his 
abhorrence,  apparently  sincere,  for  luxury,  wealth, 
glory,  art,  war,  philosophy,  and  science — all  the  idols 
of  the  hour.  Return  to  Nature,  said  Jean- Jacques, 
and  live  a  simple  animal  life,  healthy,  placable,  and 
affectionate ;  "  the  man  who  reflects  is  an  animal 
depraved."  He  thought  man,  however,  an  animal 
born  virtuous  and  infinitely  capable  of  redemption, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  he  should  renounce  the 
world  and  all  its  works  to  seek  happiness  in  the 
affections  while  varying  an  innocent  idleness  by  a 
humble  occupation.  Rousseau  put  his  theories  to 
the  proof,  and  (even  as  Count  Tolstoy  makes  shoes, 
or  as  Spinoza  polished  spectacle-glasses)  he  earned 
the  little  he  wanted  here  below  by  copying  music  or 
plaiting  laces.  He  proved  the  cheapness  of  pleasure 
by  the  delight  he  took  in  composing  a  herbarium 
of  plants,  as  he  ravaged  the  woods  round  Mont- 
morency in  company  with  the  botanists  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  Jean-Jacques  was  one  of  the  first  of 
mortals,  in  those  utilitarian  days,  to  admire  flowers 
for  their  beauty,  without  any  thought  of  their 
"virtues"  or  medical  properties.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Linnaeus,  yet  their  beauty  seemed  to  him  even  superior 
to  their   value   as  the   material   of  knowledge — "  II 
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employait  un  temps  et  des  soins  incroyables  a  desse- 
cher  et  aplatir  des  rameaux,  a  ^tendre  et  deployer  de 
petits  feuillages,  k  conserver  aux  fleurs  leurs  couleurs." 
In  fact,  he  studied  botany  in  the  spirit  of  a  Ruskin, 
just  as  Ruskin  afterwards  was  to  study  art  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Rousseau. 

But  it  was  when  he  spoke  of  the  heart,  when  he 
told  of  the  home,  of  the  affections,  that  Jean- Jacques 
really  aroused  and  moved  his  contemporaries.  Not 
thought,  not  interest,  but  feeling  moves  the  world 
— only  there  is  no  truth  so  often  forgotten.  At  five- 
and-forty  years  of  age  Jean- Jacques  fell  in  love,  and 
perhaps  no  man  has  ever  told  his  love  with  a  more 
natural  ardour.  His  unhappy  passion  for  the  mistress 
of  his  friend  was  not  only  a  great  event  in  his  own 
life,  but  one  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  his  times.  The  "  pauvre  diable  d'auteur"  (as 
Madame  d'Epinay  called  him)  "mais  qui  a  de  I'esprit 
et  de  la  vanit^  comme  quatre"  at  last  unsealed  the 
fount  of  tenderness  which,  since  Racine,  had  been  in 
France  a  fountain  closed ;  and  the  waters  gushed 
from  the  rock.  Tenderness,  sensibility,  nature,  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  became  (as  we  know)  the 
fashion  of  the  hour — more  than  a  fashion,  for  they 
were  an  enthusiasm,  a  transport.  The  French, 
with  their  intelligence,  lucidity,  and  hero-worship, 
organised  the  feelings  and  vague  instincts  of  Jean- 
Jacques  and  made  of  them  a  sort  of  religion,  a 
fanatic  religion,  of  which,  willy-nilly,  the  author 
himself  must  be  the  prophet. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  greatest  achievement  of  Jean- 
Jacques  is  that  he  inaugurated  a  new  state  of  mind. 
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We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  our  feelings  no  less 
than  our  sciences  are  conquests  and  acquirements. 
Some  great  individual  enlarges  the  hereditary 
domain,  and  thenceforward  a  novel  region  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  A  great  man  no  less  than  a  great 
landscape  is  an  Hat  d'dme.  Rousseau  invented  a 
new  fashion  in  feeling,  and  set  our  nerves  vibrating 
as  they  had  never  done  before.  He  projected  upon 
life  the  rays  of  a  mind  which  lit  up  hitherto  invisible 
summits  and  abysses,  and  impressed  upon  the  outer 
world  the  fresh  form  of  an  original  understanding. 
He  saw  things,  not  as  they  appeared  to  his  contem- 
poraries, nor  as  they  had  appeared  to  his  ancestors, 
but  in  accordance  with  some  inner  image,  still 
fragmentary,  slowly  formed,  of  which  he  elaborated 
the  conception,  and  then  imprinted  it  on  society. 
He  furnished  a  new  sentimental  medium,  he  dis- 
covered a  new  ideal.  And  that,  in  our  eyes,  is  his 
principal  title  to  remembrance.  He  was  not  merely 
a  man  of  letters,  a  novelist,  a  philosopher,  a  botanist, 
a  musical  composer,  a  social  reformer,  an  apostle,  and, 
if  you  will,  a  prophet ;  he  brought  into  our  ken  a 
new  sphere  of  our  sensibility  —  Rousseau  was  an 
initiator. 

All  round  the  small  part  of  our  activities,  which 
so  far  we  have  cultivated  and  colonised,  there 
stretches  a  wide  field  of  resources  which  most  men 
never  bring  into  any  use  at  all.  Or,  to  vary  our 
metaphor,  most  of  us  are  in  the  position  of  persons 
possessing  in  the  bank  several  deposit  accounts  to 
only  one  of  which  they  have  obtained  a  cheque-book. 
And  the  excitement  of  some  new  idea,  the  enthusiasm 
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created  by  some  great  individual,  suddenly  puts  us 
in  possession  of  new  resources,  admits  us  to  our 
own,  gives  us  access,  in  fact,  to  our  hidden  treasure. 
A  new  ideal  is  a  great  dynamogenic  agent,  unlocking 
innumerable  energies  which  might  have  never  come 
into  play.  Rousseau  gave  us  the  cheque-book  to  an 
account  which  we  possessed  already  but  did  not 
utilise.  For  the  human  individual  usually  lives  far 
within  his  limits,  and  fails  to  use  a  great  part  of 
the  means  at  his  disposal.  With  a  few  very  simple 
words  (such  as  Nature,  Virtue,  Equality),  with  a  few 
very  simple  ideas,  partly  false  (such  as  "  Nature  is 
good,"  "  Be  just  and  you  will  be  happy,"  **  The  root 
of  all  evil  is  inequality "),  thanks  to  the  intense 
conviction  with  which  he  animated  these  words  and 
ideas — making  them  radiant,  illuminating,  prophetic 
— Rousseau  produced  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
a  contagious  optimism  which  brought  forth  great 
results,  for  good  and  evil,  and  furnished  the 
Revolution  with  a  sentimental  efflorescence  hitherto 
unknown. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  man  who  did 
so  much  could  be  so  little.  Such  characters  as  those 
of  Rousseau  (or  Coleridge)  raise  in  our  minds  an 
eternal  question  :  What  is  the  relative  importance 
of  virtue  ?  Perhaps  their  many  faults  consist  in  one 
comprehensive  defect,  a  want  of  will,  a  lack  of  dignity. 
As  far  as  behaviour  goes,  Rousseau  in  his  earlier 
years  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  mass  of  jelly ;  and 
when  he  attained  a  decent  ideal  of  conduct  his 
intelligence  succumbed.  So  long  as  he  was  a  man 
of    genius    he    appeared     unable    to    recognise     an 
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obligation,  he  lived  at  the  expense  of  his  mistress 
and  employer  (Madame  de  Warens),  sent  his  children 
(or  thought  he  sent  his  children)  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  accepted  from  all  his  friends  favours,  loans, 
sacrifices,  with  nothing  more  deterrent  than  an  agony 
of  shame.  He  made  efforts,  indeed,  but  they  never 
came  to  anything — at  least,  they  never  seemed  to 
come  to  anything  as  virtue.  They  amounted  to  a 
vast  sum-total  of  genius,  of  philosophy,  of  noble 
conceptions,  and  daring  speculation — and  at  last 
gradually  they  appeared  to  affect  the  soul.  Rousseau 
in  his  latest  years  was  certainly  une  belle  dme.  But 
then  the  intelligence  succumbed,  and  he  was  more 
or  less  a  madman.  Were  the  deficiencies  organic  ? 
Were  they  necessary,  perhaps,  to  the  development 
of  his  genius?  Jean-Jacques  supplies  us  with  an 
answer.  **  Honorez,"  says  he  (in  the  "  Lettre  k  M. 
de  Beaumont ") — 

"  Honorez  en  general  tons  les  fondateurs  de  cultes  ...  lis 
ont  eu  de  grands  genies  et  de  grandes  vertus  ;  cela  est  toujours 
estimable.  lis  se  sont  dit  les  envoyes  de  Dieu  ;  cela  pent  etre 
et  n'etre  pas.  .  .  .  Mais  quand  cela  ne  serait  pas,  il  ne  faut  pas 
les  trailer  si  legerement  d'imposteurs.  Qui  sait  jusqu'ou  les 
meditations  continuelles  sur  la  divinite,  jusqu'ou  I'enthousiasme 
de  la  vertu  ont  pu,  dans  leurs  sublimes  ames,  troubler  I'ordre 
didactique  et  rampant  des  idees  vulgaires.  Dans  une  trop  grand 
elevation,  la  tete  tourne,  et  I'on  ne  voit  plus  les  choses  comme 
elles  sont." 

Thus  Rousseau ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  never 
failed,  or  known  what  it  is  to  •*  trouble  the  low  and 
didactic  order  of  popular  ideas,"  his  genius  might  not 
have  filled  its  measure.     For  his  genius  is  made  up  of 
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what  was  lacking  in  his  life — like  a  cast  whose  hollows 
produce  a  substantial  model.  The  man  who  (as  he 
often  assures  us)  never  knew  the  fulness  of  love  and 
equal  marriage,  the  man  who  lived  with  a  dissolute 
mistress  a  dozen  years  older  than  himself,  or  else  with 
an  ignorant  servant-maid,  invented  the  heroic  passion 
of  "La  Nouvelle  Hdoise,"  and  the  noble  married 
friendship  of  Julie  and  her  husband  ;  the  father  who 
exposed  his  babies,  brooding  on  that  crime,  brought 
up  the  son  he  never  knew  with  all  the  novel  excel- 
lence described  in  "  nmile  "  ;  the  lackey,  the  secretary, 
accustomed  to  dine  below  the  salt,  evolved  in  a  perfect 
passion  for  equality  the  terms  of  a  new  social  contract 
which  should  exterminate  a  privileged  aristocracy  and 
announce  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation ;  the  exile, 
condemned  to  dwell  on  the  monotonous  plains  of 
Chenonceaux  or  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  remembered 
his  Alps  with  such  a  pang  that  he  caused  a  new 
vision  of  nature  to  enchant  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  ; 
in  his  miserable  lodging  and  his  cumbrous  Armenian 
gown,  the  starveling  copyist  discovered  the  value  of 
fresh  air,  exercise,  cold  water,  and,  for  the  new-born, 
of  mother's  milk,  till  he  set  loose  from  his  garret  the 
startling  conception  of  hygiene.  Having  constantly 
suffered  from  the  fellowship  of  men,  he  avows  **  une 
aversion  naturelle  pour  I'ordre  apparent  de  la  soci^t^," 
a  desire  to  "  replacer  les  choses  dans  leur  ordre 
nature],"  and  a  constant  indignation  "contre  nos 
sottes  institutions  civiles,  ou  le  vrai  bien  public  et 
la  veritable  justice  sont  toujours  sacrifi^s  a  je  ne  sais 
quel  ordre  apparent,  destructif  en  effet  de  tout  ordre, 
et   qui   ne   fait    qu'aj outer   la  sanction   de   I'autorit^ 
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publique  k  I'oppression  du  faible  et  ci   I'iniquit^  du 
fort." 

With  all  his  indolence,  his  hypochondriacal  incapacity 
for  self-restraint,  Jean-Jacques  was,  in  fact,  something 
of  a  prophet ;  and  his  adorers  were  convinced  that 
so  great  a  lover  of  virtue  must  also  be  virtuous — 
on  the  principle  that — 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat  " 

— when  certain  facts  came  to  their  ears  which  placed 
our  reformer  on  the  pillory  of  opinion.  Like  Shelley, 
Jean-Jacques  had  loved  Antigone  in  another  life  ;  and 
no  man  has  painted  with  greater  fervour  the  charm 
and  force  of  intellectual  love.  But  he  lived  with  his 
cook  and  abandoned  his  babies.  The  idealist  is  none 
the  less  sincere  because  he  is  weak,  incoherent, 
ill-balanced,  yet  he  appears  a  hypocrite.  If  St. 
Simon  Stylites  fall  from  his  column  he  breaks  his 
neck,  and  what  in  a  smaller  man  would  have  been 
a  mere  false  step,  an  accident,  becomes  a  catastrophe. 
It  is  one  of  life's  ironies  that  the  world  will  pardon 
any  fault  and  many  a  crime  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  makes  a  habit  of  it,  but  nothing  to  the 
enthusiast  accustomed  to  govern  his  passions ;  he 
appears  the  more  frail  because  he  had  seemed  so 
strong,  the  greater  sinner  because  he  is  ashamed  of 
his  error,  and  absolutely  perverse  if  he  refuse  to  cry 
"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good  !  " 

Few  subjects  are  more  calculated  to  awake  in  the 
reflective  mind  a  mood  of  indulgent  irony  than  the 
moral  failure  of  the  Restorer  of  the  Home,  the  senti- 
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mental  collapse  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Heart.  But 
a  later  generation  has  long  ago  forgiven  all  his  errors. 
Something  were  missing  in  the  world  if  we  had  not 
heard  his  voice — the  very  voice  of  Mother  Nature — 
querulous,  tender,  anxiously  scolding,  yet  inspired. 
He  loved  much,  and  he  was  much.  No  man  was  ever 
so  unforgettably  himself  as  the  absurd,  detestable, 
delectable  Jean-Jacques. 


IX 
BERNARDIN   DE   SAINT-PIERRE 
1737-1814 

THE  twilight  of  dubiety  never  fell  upon  Voltaire 
or  the  vast  synthetic  minds  which  prepared  the 
"Encyclop^die."  They  loved  Nature.  But  Nature 
was  to  them  chiefly  a  plexus  of  laws.  A  primrose  by 
the  river's  brim  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  them,  and 
it  was  nothing  more.  They  explained  everything. 
Hints  and  glimpses,  flashes  and  instincts  were  not  for 
such  as  they  ;  and  the  very  completeness  of  their 
knowledge  led  them  into  a  sort  of  ignorance.  For  (as 
Bacon  put  it)  "  the  human  intellect  easily  supposes 
a  greater  order  and  equality  in  things  than  it  actually 
finds,  and  (while  there  are  many  things  in  Nature 
unique  and  quite  irregular),  it  feigns  correspondencies 
and  parallels  which  have  no  true  existence."  The  mag- 
nificent anarchy  of  the  universe  was  a  thing  incom- 
prehensible to  the  philosophers  of  the  "Encyclop^die," 
who  trimmed  and  tidied  their  Cosmos,  laid  it  out  in 
laws  and  systems  as  neatly  as  any  pleasaunce  by  Le 
Notre.     Then  came  Rousseau,  the  man  from  the  Alps 

— Rousseau,  who  was  so  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of 
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his  age,  and  yet  so  different !  He  dared  to  babble 
of  Mystery  where  they  spoke  of  Law ;  to  believe  in 
Liberty  where  clanked  the  chain  of  Necessity;  to  assert 
the  rights  of  feeling  and  those  reasons  of  the  heart  "que 
la  raison  ne  connait  pas."  And  a  host  of  readers  who 
had  submitted  without  conviction  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  age  began  to  prepare  the  revanche  of  individualism. 
One  of  these  was  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Rousseau  in  1771,  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  that  great  Romantic.  In 
the  young  colonial,  unsuccessful  but  gifted,  who  sat  at 
his  feet,  Rousseau  recognised  a  spirit  kindred  to  his 
own,  and  suggested  that  he  should  write  a  conclusion 
to  "  Emile."  They  were  both  naturalists,  and,  in  a 
sort  of  way  (not  quite  the  same  way),  supernaturalists. 
They  botanised  in  the  woods  of  Montmorency  and 
talked  of  Mauritius  ;  and  while  examining  a  peri- 
winkle with  a  passionate  interest  which  a  classic  could 
never  understand,  they  spoke  of  supernatural  laws 
which  feeling  and  intuition  may  discover  to  the  pure 
in  heart.  They  had  in  common  a  touching  preference 
for  the  extremest  simplicity  of  every  day  combined 
with  a  love  of  the  rare,  the  singular,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary— the  "  unsuspected  isle  in  far-off  seas  "  ;  and 
each  of  them  detested  the  customary  artifice  of  every- 
day civilised  society.  Though  Bernardin  refused  to 
finish  "  6mile,"  their  friendship  remained  unimpaired, 
and  when  Rousseau  died  his  disciples  turned  to  his 
Norman  friend  from  the  Antilles  as  his  probable 
successor.  By  that  time  Bernardin  had  given 
hostages  to  Fame  in  the  shape  of  the  "  Voyage  k 
rile  de  France." 
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Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  is,  in  fact,  the  heir  of 
Rousseau  even  as  he  is  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Chateaubriand,  who  owned  himself  his  pupil.  After 
Rousseau's  death,  Bernardin  remembered  his  long 
conversations  with  his  dead  friend,  their  vague 
religiosity,  their  sense  of  a  Paradise  lost  (but  reattain- 
able  by  a  return  to  Nature),  and  associating  these 
with  his  own  intimate  conviction  of  a  Providential 
Will  hidden  behind  appearances  he  published  those 
nature  studies,  the  vague  and  fatuous  optimism  of 
which  provokes  a  smile  to-day,  while  they  hit  so 
accurately  the  taste  of  1784.  The  last  volume  of  the 
"  ]&tudes  de  la  Nature  "  appeared  in  1788,  and  con- 
tained "  Paul  et  Virginie."  Here  at  last  Bernardin 
shows  himself  a  master — a  small  but  exquisite  genius 
in  that  chain  of  witnesses  to  the  supremacy  of  Nature, 
mystery,  and  feeling  which  we  call  the  Romantic 
movement.  Much  of  the  classic  clings  to  him  still, 
above  all  that  delightful  grace  of  temperance  without 
which  the  greatest  gifts  fatigue  even  while  they 
dazzle.  A  certain  charm  of  serenity,  which  Chateau- 
briand was  to  compare  to  the  pure  and  uniform  beauty 
of  moonlight,  is  (among  the  Romantics)  peculiar  to 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  Unlike  Chateaubriand  or 
Hugo,  he  never  seeks  to  gild  refined  gold  or  paint  the 
lily ;  he  is  content  to  describe  what  he  sees  as  he  sees 
it,  and  still  keeps  something  of  the  classic  scorn  for 
detail  and  emphasis,  preferring,  indeed,  not  to  look  at 
the  stars  through  a  telescope  but  to  contemplate  them 
"  seulement  autant  qu'il  est  permis  k  I'oeil  de  I'homme 
de  les  apercevoir,  et  k  son  coeur  d'en  etre  ^mu." 
Although  a  Romantic  in  his  choice  of  the  rare,  the 
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unusual,  the  unconventional,  he  still  endeavours  to 
bring  his  individual  into  conformity  with  a  type  and 
to  establish  something  more  general  than  a  particular 
instance — which  is  to  say  that  he  remains  at  heart  a 
classic.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  rare  examples  of 
a  genius  who,  between  two  stools,  has  sat  enthroned. 
His  descriptions,  though  bathed  in  beauty  and  suffused 
with  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  are  as 
exact  as  Wordsworth's  ;  a  geographer  might  make 
use  of  them  ;  indeed,  more  than  one  man  of  science 
of  our  own  times  has  praised  the  botanical  acumen  of 
Bernardin,  whom  M.  Felix  le  Dantec  once  compared 
to  Darwin  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  which  certainly 
overshot  the  mark.  Moreover,  Bernardin  does  not 
use  only  his  eyes  ;  Nature  penetrates  and  awakens  all 
his  senses ;  "  aux  lignes  et  aux  couleurs  il  ajoute  les 
bruits,  et  meme  les  odeurs ;  sa  description  se  rapproche 
d'autant  plus  de  la  vie."  But  he  maintains  his  right 
to  suppress  and  to  select.  Every  detail  is  just  and  true, 
founded  on  observation ;  but  he  does  not  forego  the 
artist's  coup  de  pouce,  and  thinks  the  effect  of  the 
whole  even  more  important  than  the  exactness  of 
parts.  Thus  the  shipwreck  in  "  Paul  et  Virginie  "  is 
so  true,  with  a  general  sort  of  truth,  that  any  account 
of  a  contemporary  shipwreck  inevitably  recalls  it  to 
the  reader's  mind. 

Ample  and  chaste,  exact  and  elegant,  the  style 
of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  and  his  rare  sense  of 
beauty  had  perhaps  the  lion's  share  in  his  success, 
but  the  soul  which  informed  it  was  not  inadequate. 
Bernardin,  although  an  adept  in  natural  science  (a 
savant,    indeed,    of    some    authority    and,    at    one 
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moment,  Buffon's  successor  as  director  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes),  revolted  from  the  cosmic  theories 
bequeathed  to  Buffon  and  the  naturalists  of  his 
time  by  the  "  Encyclop^die."  In  our  own  days  Renan 
has  placed  it  on  record  that  if  his  religious  faith 
failed  him  it  was  because  he  could  detect  no  direct 
intervention  of  a  supernatural  will  in  the  ordering 
of  this  world.  Bernardin  saw  nothing  else.  He 
was  the  champion  of  Liberty  versus  Necessity. 
Providence  was  not  to  him  a  Creator  who,  having 
made  a  piece  of  clockwork,  sets  it  in  movement 
and  leaves  it  to  go  as  it  can ;  at  every  turn  of 
events  he  saw  a  divine  hand.  If  he  explain  the 
melting  of  the  polar  ice  he  adds  : — 

"  On  peut  me  faire  ici  une  tres  forte  objection,  c'est  que,  si  les 
effusions  polaires  occasionnaient  les  mouvements  de  la  terre 
dans  I'ecliptique,  il  arriverait  un  moment  ou  ses  deux  poles 
etant  en  equilibre,  elle  ne  presenterait  plus  que  son  equateur 
au  soleil.  J'avoue  que  je  n'ai  rien  a  repondre  a  cette  objection 
sinon  qu'il  faut  recourir  a  une  volonte  immediate  de  I'Auteur  de 
la  Nature,  qui  detruit  I'equilibre  .  .  .  par  des  lois  qui  nous  sont 
inconnues." 

And  descending  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 
he  asserts  in  another  place  that  Providence  gives 
the  melon  its  familiar  ribbed  orb  for  our  convenience 
in  slicing  it  on  the  family  dinner-table.  Here  he 
is  purely  a  Romantic,  and  no  less  so  in  his  scorn 
of  all  the  complex  futilities  which  too  often  render 
civilisation  a  burden.  No  joy  perhaps  is  equal  to 
the  sudden  joy  which  comes  from  the  simplification 
of  life.  After  the  early  Christians  in  Decadent 
Rome,   and    the    Franciscans    in    Renascent    Italy, 
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many  ardent  spirits  towards  the  close  of  the  patched 
and  powdered  eighteenth  century  welcomed  that  joy, 
of  which  the  tender  Bernardin  was  the  prophet,  and 
envied  the  life  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  on  her  desert 
island.  "  How  difficult,"  said  Virginie,  "  it  is  to 
do  good ! "  How  easy,  the  author  seems  to  say  on 
every  page,  how  easy  and  natural  it  is  to  be 
happy!  No  wonder  that  Bernardin  awoke  to  find 
himself  famous. 

Fame,  influence,  success  all  came  to  Bernardin 
de  Saint- Pierre.  But  not  when  he  was  young. 
His  "  Nature  Studies "  appeared  in  1784,  and 
Bernardin,  who  could  not  find  a  publisher,  needed 
all  his  Norman  patience  and  tenacity  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  subscriptions.  He  was  forty-seven 
years  old  when  his  name  at  last  found  its  wings  ; 
he  was  over  fifty  when  he  published  '*  Paul  et 
Virginie"  in  1788.  The  long  years  of  poverty, 
hope  deferred,  and  constant  disappointment  which 
had  preceded  this  immense  success  had  left  their 
mark  on  his  work.  In  any  circumstances,  he  would 
have  been  a  man  of  melancholy,  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  a  builder  of  Utopias.  But  the  misery  of 
the  world  had  entered  into  his  soul,  and  touched 
there  the  founts  of  hope  and  pity.  The  motto 
which  he  chose  for  his  "  Indian  Cottage  "  might  be 
written  on  the  frontispiece  of  all  his  books — Miseris 
succurrere  disco.  No  man  had  less  sympathy  for 
the  *'  indiff^rents  et  riches  voluptueux " — Arthur 
Young's  "glittering  beings" — who  formed  so  great 
a  part  of  the  society  of  Versailles.  In  his  bland, 
cool,  smiling   way,  Bernardin  fancied  himself  a  re- 
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former.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  and  begged 
his  Majesty  to  live  no  longer  shut  in  by  a  close 
ring  of  privileged  nobles,  formed  by  a  thousand 
families  surfeited  at  the  expense  of  the  starving 
poor — "car  elles  ont  k  elles  seules  plus  que  tout 
le  royaume  ensemble  " — but  to  establish  a  contact 
with  the  full  current  of  the  nation.  Yet  in  those 
thousand  families,  exquisite,  liberal,  sensibles  as  they 
so  often  were  towards  1790,  lay  the  natural  public 
of  a  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  When  the  Revo- 
lution came  it  brought  in  its  hand,  not  peace,  but 
a  sword ;  it  said  to  Lavoisier,  "  the  Republic  can 
do  without  men  of  science "  ;  it  said  to  Chenier, 
"the  Republic  needs  no  poets."  Bernardin  was 
happier  than  they,  for  no  patriotic  Tribunal  sent 
him  to  the  guillotine  ;  but  the  Revolution  showed 
him  clearly  that  he  was  but  an  agreeable  superfluity. 
The  temper  of  the  man  comes  out  in  his  attitude 
during  that  season  of  storm  and  stress.  Amiable, 
dreamy,  almost  nonchalant,  Bernardin  lost  nothing 
of  his  serenity ;  clearly  that  prominent  feminine 
brow  of  his  has  been  kissed  by  a  fairy  in  the  hour 
of  his  birth,  and  the  fairy  protects  him  still,  hides 
him  in  a  fold  of  her  mantle,  waves  her  wand,  and 
abolishes  before  him  such  sounds  and  sights  as 
were  too  coarse  and  dreadful  for  so  delicate  a 
nature.  He  was  absent  from  Paris  for  a  week 
during  the  September  massacres.  In  1793,  while 
the  guillotine  was  decimating  the  intellect  of  France, 
Bernardin,  unharmed  in  Paris,  was  going  a-courting. 
He  was  fifty-six  years  old  and,  despite  innumerable 
love  affairs,  had   never   found  a  wife  (he  looked  at 
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least  for  a  tocher,  a  beautiful  soul  and  a  pair  of 
fine  eyes),  when  his  publisher's  daughter  fell  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  him.  Felicity  Didot  was 
sweet  and  twenty,  enthusiastic,  naive,  a  little 
**  b^bete,"  with  no  force  of  character.  In  her 
letters  (published  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Jean 
Ruinat  de  Gournier)  she  appears  a  sort  of  Rosy 
Newcome.  But,  in  addition,  she  was  one  of  those 
girls  (and  surely  such  a  temper  is  natural  in  a 
publisher's  daughter)  of  whom  Keats  declared  that 
they  would  wish  to  marry  a  poem  and  be  given 
away  by  a  novel.  She  fell  in  love  with  **  Paul  and 
Virginia,"  and  took  the  author  into  the  bargain. 
Bernardin,  in  his  amiable  fatuity,  had  always  said 
that,  like  Seneca,  he  should  light  upon  "  une 
Pauline  pour  mes  vieux  jours."  He  was  quite  the 
affable  archangel.  They  were  to  play  at  Paul  and 
Virginia,  to  live  in  an  enchanted  cottage,  on  an 
island  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  Felicity 
(who  had  grown  up  in  all  the  gossip  and  cheerful 
hubbub  of  an  eighteenth-century  bookseller's  shop) 
thought  that  here  was  paradise  indeed.  Need  we 
add  that  it  was  a  fool's  paradise?  The  cottage, 
built  on  an  island  of  the  Essonne,  near  Corbeil,  was 
damp  and  dreary ;  F^licit^  was  often  left  alone, 
while  her  husband  stayed  in  Paris  for  his  lectures 
at  the  newly-founded  Ecole  Normale.  The  birth 
of  two  children — Virginie  in  1794,  Paul  in  1798 — 
did  not  prevent  the  poor  child  from  feeling  herself 
(as  she  often  complains)  very  dull  and  stupid  ; 
"  d'une  Strange  imb^cillit^,"  she  says,  and  quite 
unfit   to   live   in    the   society  of  so  great  a  man  as 
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her  elderly  husband.  Bernardin,  like  many  idealists, 
was  an  uncommonly  keen  man  of  business,  and  an 
economical  Norman  at  heart ;  and  quarrels  about 
money  soon  embittered  the  philosopher's  relations 
with  the  house  of  Didot.  A  publisher-in-law  is  a 
difficult  man  to  deal  with ;  and  yet  his  death  drove 
affairs  from  bad  to  worse,  for  Bernardin  and  his 
wife's  brothers  came  to  an  open  feud  over  the 
winding  up  of  Didot's  affairs.  Day  by  day  Fdicit^ 
grew  paler,  more  nervous,  more  dissatisfied.  "  Les 
vapeurs  de  ma  femme  ne  font  qu'augmenter," 
writes  Bernardin  to  his  mother-in-law,  "  elle  s'est 
mise  dans  la  tete  d'avoir  la  disposition  de  mon 
argent,  ou  une  pension  particuli^re,  ou  de  divorcer. 
Elle  me  laisse  le  choix."  But  a  fourth  course  was 
open  to  F61icit6,  and  a  few  months  later,  in  her 
twenty-seventh  year,  she  died  of  consumption,  in 
her  damp  little   Eden  of  Essonne. 

Fdicit^  Didot  had  not  been  a  happy  wife,  and  yet 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  rate  Bernardin  a  cruel  husband. 
Such  was  the  legend  that  the  Didots  spread  abroad. 
Didot  Saint-L^ger  hinted  darkly  at  a  special  know- 
ledge of  the  seamy  side  of  the  sons  of  genius,  giving 
it  to  be  understood  that  their  families  (and  publishers) 
know  but  too  well  how  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  ;  "ils 
sont,  dans  leur  vie  privde,  exigeans,  tracassiers,  d'une 
avarice  sordide  jusqu'au  ridicule,  souvent  m^me  d'un 
^goisme  r^voltant."  Napoleon,  who  admired  "  Paul 
et  Virginie "  only  less  than  "  Werther,"  deplored 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  author,  and 
wrote  (in  the  "Memorial  de  Sainte  H^lene),  "c'^tait 
un  mdchant  homme,  maltraitant  fort  sa  femme,  fille 
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de  rimprimeur  Didot,  et  toujours  pret  a  demander 
laumone  sans  honte."  But  the  letters  before  us 
attenuate  this  impression,  while  they  deepen  our  com- 
passion for  F^licitd — evidently  an  hysterical  invalid, 
morbid,  sensitive,  and,  like  most  sensitive  persons, 
susceptible  and  humble  at  once.  Bernardin's  letters 
show  a  sincere  affection — the  meticulous,  sermonising 
affection  of  an  elderly  pedagogue  for  a  pretty  girl 
whom  he  esteems  somewhat  fanciful  and  underbred. 
Her  youth,  her  delicate  health,  her  evident  desire  to 
do  her  duty,  touched  more  than  one  fibre  of  his  nature. 
In  his  last  letter  of  all  he  says,  with  deep  feeling  : — 

"  Mets  toute  ta  confiance  en  Dieu,  ma  chere  amie  !  II  est  le 
grand  medicin  de  la  vie,  puisque  c'est  lui  qui  nous  la  donne.  II 
aura  pitie  des  souffrances  d'une  aussi  bonne  mere  que  toi,  si 
necessaire  a  tes  enfants,  que  tu  eleves  avec  tant  de  soin.  II  aura 
pitie  de  moi,  ma  tendre  compagne,  la  couronne  de  roses  de  mes 
cheveux  gris !     II  te  conservera  pour  de  meilleurs  jours." 

But  F^licit^  died.  And  Bernardin,  ever  eager  to  turn 
an  honest  penny,  announces  in  the  Petites  Affiches : — 
**  A  vendre  deux  harpes  avec  leurs  ^tuis."  Such  is 
the  sensibility  of  Genius. 

But  the  best  vindication  of  Bernardin  was  his 
second  marriage.  He  was  sixty-three  when  F^licit6 
left  him  a  widower  with  two  small  children.  That 
was  in  September,  1799.  A  few  months  later,  the 
mistress  of  a  ladies'  school  in  Paris,  rue  de  Seine, 
invited  the  eminent  Academician  to  inspect  her  estab- 
lishment. Bernardin  inspected  it  so  well  that  he  dis- 
tinguished at  first  sight,  among  the  "grandes,"  a  pearl 
of  great   price,  Mademoiselle   Desir^e  de    Felleporc, 
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daughter  of  the  Count  Anne-G^d6on  de  la  Fite  de 
Pelleporc.  She  was  twenty  years  old,  handsome, 
gifted,  ardent,  decided,  and  generous.  We  have 
compared  poor  F^licit^  to  Rosy  Newcome.  Made- 
moiselle de  Pelleporc  reminds  us  more  than  once 
of  Dorothea  Brooke.  But  that  marriage  was  infi- 
nitely happier  than  Dorothea's.  Passionate  and  gay, 
Madame  de  Saint-Pierre  animated  all  her  surround- 
ings, awoke  her  old  husband  to  a  better,  happier 
youth  than  ever  he  had  known,  and  lived  herself 
perfectly  content  in  the  little  paradise  which  her  warm 
and  radiant  heart  created.  It  is  she  who  should  have 
been  named  Fdicit^.  Like  most  good  women,  the 
second  Madame  de  Saint-Pierre  knew  what  she 
wanted  and  meant  to  get  it.  She  wanted  her 
husband  to  enter  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Bernardin, 
the  most  convinced  of  Deists,  was  not  a  Christian, 
certainly  not  a  Catholic,  when  he  married  her ;  but  the 
religious  temper  of  his  writings  had  made  him  (like 
Pasteur  in  recent  years)  a  persona  grata  in  the  eyes 
of  Rome,  which  ever  esteems  a  pious  savant.  The 
exalted  tenderness,  the  ardent  piety,  the  passionate 
devotion  of  his  charming  wife  swept  him,  as  it  were, 
out  of  his  old  positions  and  carried  him  across  the 
barrier  as  with  a  mighty  sweep  of  wings.  Six  years 
after  his  union,  Bernardin  is  an  assiduous  churchgoer. 
The  death  of  his  little  Bernardin  (the  son  of  Desir^e) 
confirmed  him  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  last 
chapters  of  his  "  Harmonies  de  la  Nature  "  are  abso- 
lutely orthodox.  The  heir  of  Rousseau  has  become 
the  precursor  of  Chateaubriand. 

Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  died  in  1814,  at  seventy- 
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seven  years  of  age,  passionately  regretted  by  a  widow 
some  three-and-forty  years  younger  than  himself.  We 
may  say  that  Desir^e  de  Pelleporc  remained  faithful  to 
his  memory,  for,  though  she  married  again,  she  chose 
for  her  second  husband  the  devoted  secretary  of 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Aimd  Martin.  They  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  editing  the  remains  of  their 
great  man. 


X 

THE   INFERNAL  LACLOS 
1741-1803 

'•  T  A  Revolution  a  ^t^  faite  par  des  voluptueux," 
i  V  wrote  Baudelaire  in  the  unpublished  notes 
recently  printed  by  M.  Champion.  He  was  think- 
ing of  Rousseau,  of  his  disciple  Laclos,  and  of  Danton, 
Laclos's  friend  and  patron.  But,  after  all,  was  Laclos 
a  voluptuary  ?  No  man  of  letters  has  a  more  detest- 
able reputation  than  the  author  of  the  "  Liaisons 
Dangereuses."  Five  generations  of  readers  have 
admired  and  trembled.  His  contemporaries  covered 
with  obloquy  "I'infernal  Laclos,"  and  Michelet  dubbed 
him  the  "  man  in  black,"  the  bad  angel  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  War  Office  dared  not  promote  him  to  the 
place  he  deserved  as  the  inventor  of  the  obus  and  the 
secret  strategist  of  Valmy ;  in  fact,  whenever  Laclos 
pulled  the  strings  of  the  puppet  show,  those  whom  he 
benefited  kept  him  well  hidden  behind  the  scenes,  and 
he  said  of  himself,  "  Je  suis  pr^destin^  k  faire  de  la 
besogne  sous  le  nom  des  autres."  Even  in  society, 
the  very  success  of  his  novel  earned  him  more  kicks 
than  halfpence — '*  Vous  connaissez  ce  grand  monsieur 
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maigre  et  jaune  en  habit  noir  ?  "  said  the  Marquise  de 
Coigny  to  her  major-domo — "  Je  n'y  suis  plus  pour 
lui  :  si  j'^tais  seule  avec  lui  j'aurais  peur!"  The 
ladies  of  the  Ancien  Regime  looked  on  him  as  the 
women  of  Florence  on  Dante,  whose  crisp,  black 
curls  were  visibly  singed  by  the  flames  of  Hell. 

His  private  letters  show  us  quite  another  Laclos. 
An  officer  consumed  by  ambition,  energetic  and  subtle, 
but  not  immoral  ;  a  man  of  feeling,  indeed,  in  whom 
stoicism  and  tenderness  combine  ;  above  all,  a  disciple 
of  Rousseau,  a  passionate  logician  ever  dreaming  of 
Utopia  and  planning  to  reform  the  world  (whose  social 
artifice  he  loathed  and  hated)  by  a  compulsory  return 
to  Nature.  Laclos's  whole  career  was  embittered  by  the 
immortal  bad  eminence  of  his  masterpiece.  It  was  his 
only  book,  and  he  never  lived  it  down.  Out  of  the 
countless  novels  of  the  sentimental  eighteenth  century 
it  remains  as  one  of  some  dozen  stories  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  It  is  a  mistake,  perhaps,  to 
learn  history  from  history-books.  For  our  part,  we 
would  recommend  a  little  shelf  which  should  contain, 
just  below  Voltaire's  moral  tales  and  Rousseau's 
"Nouvelle  Hdloise,"  the  "Manon  Lescaut"  of  Provost 
(1733)1  Marivaux's  "  Paysan  Parvenu"  (1735),  "  Cla- 
risse  Harlowe "  in  the  French  version  by|the  Abbd 
Prdvost  (about  1750),  Diderot's  "  Religieuse "  (pub- 
lished so  late  as  1796,  but  widely  circulated  in  manu- 
script some  thirty  years  before),  Goethe's  "  Werther," 
which  took  France  by  storm  in  the  French  translation 
about  1778,  Laclos's  "Liaisons  Dangereuses  "  (1782), 
Beaumarchais's  "  Manage  de  Figaro"  (1784),  and  the 
*•  Paul  et  Virginie"  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (1788). 
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We  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  this  course 
of  reading  to  the  family  circle,  but  at  the  end  of  it  an 
attentive  student  would  understand,  far  better  than  the 
professional  historian,  why  the  French  Revolution  was, 
after  all,  inevitable.  Not  even  the  Roman  satirists 
ever  launched  against  the  society  of  their  time  a  more 
furious  indictment  than  that  which  Laclos,  Diderot, 
Beaumarchais,  declaim  with  such  sinister  and  incisive 
brilliance.  They  denounce  the  heartlessness,  the 
vanity,  the  corruption  of  their  age  in  terms  of  a 
measured  elegance  which  itself  is  artificial  :  but,  no 
less  than  Richardson,  or  Goethe,  or  the  gentle 
Bernardin,  they  are  apostles  of  simplicity,  and 
preach,    as   a   panacea,    the   return   to    Nature. 

Laclos's  book  is  a  French  "Clarissa  Harlowe," 
with  all  the  difference  that  quality  comports,  written 
not  by  a  spectator  or  a  moralist,  but  by  a  dissector  of 
the  human  heart  in  its  corruption.  Valmont  is  far 
more  odious  than  Lovelace  ;  not  passion,  but  vanity 
only  prompts  him ;  vanity,  or  rather  the  pride  of 
power.  And  for  some  six-score  years  Valmont  has 
stood  to  the  world  as  a  likeness  of  the  unfortunate 
Laclos — which  is  as  though  we  should  affirm  Barry 
Lyndon  to  be  the  spokesman  and  portrait  of 
Thackeray. 

The  "  Liaisons  Dangereuses "  contain  two  sym- 
pathetic personages — the  Pr^sidente  de  Tourvel,  a 
natural  woman,  virtuous,  the  only  bourgeoise  in  the 
book  ;  and  an  amiable  young  man  whose  mistress  is 
Valmont's  vile  accomplice,  and  whose  fiancee  Valmont 
debauches  for  the  pleasure  of  betraying  a  friend.  No 
one  appears  to  have  associated  Laclos  with  this  artless 
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youth ;  yet  the  book  is  in  fact  the  apotheosis,  not 
of  Valmont,  but  of  this  same  ChevaUer  Danceny. 
It  is  of  him  that  the  sombre  Don  Juan  remarks  : — 

"  Je  suis  indigne  quand  je  songe  que  cet  homme,  sans  raisonner, 
sans  se  donner  la  moindre  peine,  en  suivant  tout  betement 
I'instinct  de  son  coeur,  trouve  une  felicite  a  laquelle  je  ne  puis 
atteindre." 

In  the  end  Danceny  kills  Valmont  in  a  duel,  even  as 
the  new  ideal  of  society  was  to  destroy  the  Ancien 
Regime.  The  Pr^sidente  dies,  indeed,  of  despair  and 
remorse  (though,  like  Gretchen,  sze  ist  gerettet  /),  but 
her  fate  is  happier  than  Valmont's,  for  he,  pierced  to 
the  heart,  a  dupe  as  well  as  a  victim,  discovers  too  late 
that  the  Pr^sidente  who  so  vainly  loved  him  is  the 
only  woman  he  has  loved  ;  while  the  odious  Marquise 
de  Merteuil  (who  incarnates  the  social  as  opposed  to 
the  natural  woman)  is  ruined  and  seamed  with  count- 
less scars  of  small-pox — her  face  at  last  as  loathsome 
as  her  soul. 

There  is  a  young  girl  in  the  book — one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  portraits  of  a  French  jeune  fille  that 
any  master  ever  limned  in  a  frigid  passion  of  irony. 
The  French  young  girl  may  be  unspeakably  delicious 
— a  pure  French  lily.  But,  after  all,  a  C6cile  Volanges 
is  always  on  the  cards.  She  is  the  petite  oie  blanche 
who  for  so  many  generations  has  been  a  French  ideal 
■ — refreshing  to  a  blas6  mind  as  a  draught  of  new  milk 
to  a  palate  fatigued  with  spices.  On  the  first  page  we 
meet  her  (as  we  meet  Thackeray's  Amelia)  coming 
home  from  school — a  convent  school — coming  home 
"  for  good,"  a  dear  little  artless  thing  without  an  idea, 
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without  an  ideal,  without  a  dream,  and  without  a  duty. 
Valmont  and  la  Merteuil  make  short  work  of  Cdcile 
Volanges,  who  has  neither  heart  nor  brain,  only  a  few 
parrot  precepts,  to  use  in  her  own  defence.  C^cile  is 
almost  incredibly  innocent,  but  she  is  as  stupid  as 
she  is  sensual : — 

"  Elle  est  vraiment  delicieuse  [says  la  Merteuil].  Cela  n'a  ni 
caractere  ni  principes  ;  jugez  combien  sa  societe  sera  douce  et 
facile  !  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'elle  brille  jamais  par  le  sentiment ; 
mais  tout  annonce  en  elle  les  sensations  les  plus  vives  .  .  .  et 
elle  est  d'autant  plus  plaisante  qu'elle  ne  sait  rien,  absolument 
rien,  de  ce  qu'elle  desire  tant  de  savoir." 

C^cile  is  a  mere  slave  of  the  seraglio  ;  Merteuil,  the 
intelligent  woman  of  society,  is  more  corrupt,  she  is 
not  more  immoral.  In  these  two  portraits,  Laclos  has 
put  all  his  horror  of  social  civilisation.  He  pointed 
the  moral  in  a  manuscript  recently  published, 
"L'Education  des  Femmes,"  perhaps  the  most  absurd 
of  all  those  vain  Utopias,  those  dreams  of  a  Return 
to  Eden,  for  which  Jean- Jacques  was  responsible. 
Laclos  does  not  convince  us  when  he  shows  us  the 
Natural  Woman,  abandoned  by  her  parents  at  five 
years  of  age,  fending  happily  for  herself,  naked,  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  but  his  accents  are  more  convincing 
when  he  describes  the  companion  picture  to  this 
fancy  portrait :  the  Social  Woman  (the  "  Dame,"  as 
Schopenhauer  would  say),  such  as  the  eighteenth 
century  had  made  her  : — 

"  Sans  liberie,  point  de  moralite  ;  sans  morality,  point  d'edu- 
cation.  Dans  toute  societe  les  femmes  sont  esclaves.  .  .  . 
Apprenez  qu'on  ne  sort  de  I'esclavage  que  par  ime  grande 
Revolution." 
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Laclos  was  a  Parisian  who  inherited  a  distant  Spanish 
strain ;  both  Spain  and  Paris  are  represented  in  his 
neat,  incisive,  cruel  talent.  He  came  of  an  excellent 
bourgeois  family,  ennobled  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century ;  wit  and  a  good  education  were  common  in 
that  house  :  *'  Je  ne  m'^tonne  pas  que  le  fils  de  M. 
Choderlos  derive  bien,"  wrote  that  long-forgotten 
novelist,  Madame  Riccoboni.  From  his  childhood  up 
he  seems  to  have  shown  an  instinct  for  strategy  and 
mathematics.  He  entered  the  artillery  school  of  La 
F^re,  and  after  a  brilliant  course  of  studies  his  career 
appeared  assured.  Laclos  was  a  cold  man  of  a 
resolute  and  active  temperament  ("c'est  un  homme 
de  g^nie,  tres  froid,"  we  read  in  one  of  those  secret 
reports,  lately  printed,  which  the  police  were  to  devote 
to  him  as  time  ran  on)  ;  when  such  a  man  is  also  an 
enthusiast  much  may  be  expected  of  him.  Let  us 
beware  of  the  logician  who  is  also  a  dreamer  ;  he 
may  be  Laclos,  he  may  be  Robespierre,  he  may  be 
Bonaparte,  in  any  case  he  will  not  be  a  comfortable 
neighbour.  Such  silent  and  concentrated  characters 
were  not  rare  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
ranks  and  barriers  of  society  were  strongly  constituted, 
humiliations  frequent,  anger  mute ;  when  success  was 
the  privilege  of  birth,  royal  favour,  or  intrigue ;  and 
unprotected  genius,  in  a  modest  rank,  frequently 
compelled  to  eat  its  heart  out  unremarked.  The 
issues  were  closed  in  front  of  a  young  ambitious  man 
unknown  at  Versailles.  Captain  Choderlos  de  Laclos 
was  ambitious.  In  his  garrison  at  Grenoble  the  years 
dragged  on ;  he  saw  no  hope  of  active  service,  of 
distinction  even ;  and  he  longed  for  glory,  he  dreamed 
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of  freedom.  At  forty  he  still  remained  a  promising 
artillery  officer  stationed  somewhere  on  the  frontier,  at 
Grenoble  or  La  Rochelle. 

There  were  many  such  in  those  days  who  loathed 
Versailles. 

"  Qui  le  croirait  ? "  wrote  Rivarol :  "  ce  ne  sont  ni  les  impots, 
ni  les  lettres  de  cachet,  ni  tous  les  autres  abus  de  I'autorite — ce 
ne  sont  point  les  vexations  des  intendants  ni  les  longueurs  de  la 
justice  qui  ont  le  plus  irrite  la  nation.  C'est  le  prejuge  de  la 
noblesse  pour  lequel  elle  a  manifeste  plus  de  haine." 

Perhaps  in  our  days  honest  Liberal  provincial  Russia 
may  nourish  such  a  sentiment  against  St.  Petersburg. 
Laclos  was  informed  by  a  reserved  and  bitter  hatred 
of  the  frivolous  society  which  hindered  the  expansion 
of  a  nobler  order,  when  he  composed  his  immortal  libel 
on  the  social  life  of  the  Ancien  Regime.  He  was  far 
from  Paris  then,  still  at  Grenoble.  .  .  "J'ai  tird  un  coup 
de  pistolet  dans  la  rue!"  said  Taine,  when  he  printed 
his  "  Philosophes  Fran^ais."  Laclos,  too,  ambitious 
and  ignored,  meant  to  attract  attention  to  himself ;  as 
we  know,  he  attracted  only  too  much.  From  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  the  "  Liaisons  Dangereuses  "  he 
was  a  marked  man  :  "  I'infernal  Laclos."  The  success 
of  his  novel  stamped  him  a  failure  in  his  profession 
(for  Mars  has  ever  been  a  jealous  god)  and  nearly 
prevented  his  marriage.  .  .  .  "Jamais  M.  de  Laclos 
ne  sera  admis  dans  notre  salon ! "  exclaimed  the 
charming  Mademoiselle  Duperr^  when  Laclos  joined 
his  regiment  at  La  Rochelle.  Mademoiselle  Duperrd 
was  eighteen  years  old  and  the  belle  of  the  town  ; 
Laclos   was   forty- two.     A    difficulty    ever   fired  the 
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imagination  of  our  strategist,  and  he  esteemed  the 
piquant  brunette,  with  her  dreamy,  velvet  eyes,  arch 
sweet  smile,  and  brilliant  cheeks,  worth  the  trouble  of 
conquest.  She  lived  with  and  reigned  over  a  worthy 
widowed  mother  and  some  score  of  brothers  of  all 
ages,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  destined  to  become 
the  famous  Admiral  Duperr4  the  hero  of  Algiers. 
There  were  two-and-twenty  young  Duperrds ;  the 
beauty  was  well-defended.  When  some  provincial 
tittle-tattle  brought  to  Laclos's  ears  the  sentence  of 
his  exclusion,  he  remarked  :  "  Je  songe  a  me  marier. 
Avant  six  mois  j'dpouserai  Mademoiselle  Duperrd." 
The  beauty  laughed ;  she  had  not  yet  had  to  deal 
with  a  sapper  and  miner.  Laclos  hired  a  house  in 
what  he  supposed  an  auspicious  spot ;  before  six 
months  were  out  an  underground  passage  united  his 
lodging  and  the  chamber  of  Mademoiselle  Duperrd. 
A  secret  staircase,  a  sliding  panel,  facilitated  the 
meetings  of  the  lovers.  For  lovers  they  were  after 
all  :  "  I  succeeded  [said  Laclos] /^r  les  moyens  doux!^ 
But  their  eldest  son  was  born  before  they  vanquished 
the  passionate  resistance  of  the  Duperrds. 

They  were  married  at  last  in  1786,  and  seventeen 
years  of  the  tenderest,  most  absolute  devotion  formed 
the  sequel  of  this  audacious  romance.  The  idyll  and 
the  manoeuvre  (for  it  was  both)  had  absorbed  several 
years  of  Laclos's  career.  When  he  emerged  a  married 
man,  the  Revolution  was  imminent.  Liberty  interested 
him  no  less  vehemently  than  love,  and  he  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  the  faction  of  Philippe- Egalit^ 
Duke  of  Orleans.  England  was  then  the  lode-star 
of  all  the  Liberals  in  France.     The  grands  seigneurs 
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(with  Mirabeau  and  Liancourt),  the  economists  (with 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  that  first  free-trader),  the  ad- 
mirers of  Montesquieu  and  the  British  Constitution, 
and  the  whole  party  of  Science,  so  considerable  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  Seize,  were  attracted  towards  the 
land  of  Newton  and  Liberty.  They  were  Liberals, 
not  Republicans.  Some  of  them  hoped,  with  Lian- 
court, to  refashion  the  King  into  a  sort  of  Farmer 
George,  like  the  King  of  England.  Others,  with 
Laclos,  meant  to  force  him  to  abdicate,  in  order  to 
proclaim  his  infant  son,  under  the  Regency  of  Orleans. 
Unfortunately,  if  Louis  XVI.  was  a  good  deal  like 
George  III.,  Philippe- Egalit^  was  still  more  like 
George  IV.  He  was  a  fat  Valmont,  a  debauched 
fine  gentleman  ;  he  could  not  play  the  part  of  social 
reformer.  Laclos  and  Siey^s  did  their  best  for  him  ; 
they  emptied  his  purse.  And  when  his  purse  was 
empty  there  was  nothing  left  of  Philippe- Egalit^.  So 
all  Laclos's  projects  came  to  nothing  :  the  hour  was 
there,  but  not  the  man. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1791  that  Laclos  despaired 
of  his  old  patron  and  gave  himself  to  Danton  and  the 
Republic,  henceforth  apparently  inevitable.  In  the 
spring  of  1793  he  met  the  Duke  of  Orleans  again — in 
prison.  The  Reign  of  Terror  had  incarcerated  them 
both.  History  has  no  record  of  that  interview  ;  what 
can  Philippe- Egalit^  have  said  to  the  man  who,  with 
the  best  intentions,  had  ruined  him  and  brought  him 
to  the  scaffold  ?  Laclos  was  not  a  bad  man,  but 
Michelet  was  not  far  out  when  he  called  him  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  bad  angel.  His  own  head  was  in 
danger,  and  all  Laclos's  genius  for  intrigue  was  called 
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into  play  to  preserve  it.  He  lay  low,  made  himself 
useful,  invented  the  first  obus,  or  "hollow  bullet,"  as 
he  called  it,  for  the  army,  corrected  the  flabby  prose 
of  Robespierre's  speeches,  and,  while  playing  to  some 
purpose  his  role  of  author  and  artilleryman,  effaced 
himself  and  let  the  storm  blow  over.  A  more  amiable 
side  of  his  nature  is  shown  in  his  almost  daily  letters 
to  his  wife,  recently  published  by  M.  Louis  de  Chau- 
vigny.  For  nearly  two  years  Laclos,  in  prison,  dwelt 
constantly  in  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine.  His 
talent,  of  course,  did  something,  to  save  him,  but 
genius  did  not  save  Lavoisier  or  Andr^  Ch^nier.  The 
interest  of  Danton  may  have  protected  him ;  but  the 
patron  of  one  day  was  the  victim  of  the  next.  Laclos 
was  perspicacious  enough  to  see  his  danger,  and 
showed  the  force  of  his  character  by  the  serenity  with 
which  he  accepted  it.  On  one  occasion,  his  execution 
seemed  certain  for  the  morrow.  He  cut  off  a  lock 
of  his  hair  and  sent  it  to  his  wife  with  this  little 
note,  which,  hinting  so  much  and  avowing  so  little, 
rivals,  we  think,  the  famous  letters  in  the  "  Liaisons 
Dangereuses."  Is  it  possible  to  wrap  more  tender- 
ness in  more  reserve? — 


"  19  Germinal, 

"  Prison  de  Picpus,  du  Corridor  Challier,  No.  7. 

"  J'envoie,  ma  chere  amie,  le  commissionnaire  savoir  de  tes 
nouvelles  et  te  donner  des  miennes,  sans  avoir  d'autre  objet  a 
remplir.  Mais  par  Toccasion  je  le  charge  d'un  petit  cadeau. 
Mes  cheveux  me  genoient  pour  attacher  la  boucle  de  ma  per- 
ruque,  je  les  ai  fait  couper  ce  matin,  et  j'ai  pense  que  peut-etre 
lis  te  feroient  plaisir.  A  mon  age,  ils  ne  repousseront  plus  et  il 
m'a  paru  juste  qu'ayant  les  premiers  cheveux  de  tes  enfants,  tu 
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eusses  les  derniers  de  leur  pere.  C'est  un  petit  monument  de 
tendresse  que  je  te  prie  de  conserver.  Je  t'aime  et  embrasse  du 
meilleur  de  mon  coeur." 


The  guillotine  spared  Laclos ;  he  lingered  on  in 
prison,  teaching  arithmetic  and  grammar  to  his  fellow- 
captives.  "  Que  c'est  une  douce  chose  que  I'occupa- 
tion,"  he  exclaims,  *'  et  combien  elle  est  preferable  k 
I'amusement !  "  Between  his  classes,  his  letters  to  his 
wife,  his  studies  in  balistic  science,  and  the  pursuit  of 
rural  economy  (studied  from  books  in  default  of  fields), 
the  days  in  captivity  flitted  by,  twilit,  uncertain  and 
swift  as  the  flight  of  bats. 

Thermidor  came  at  last  and  released  Laclos.  Fate 
held  him  in  store  an  immense  compensation — the  tri- 
umph of  Bonaparte,  a  Liberal,  an  artilleryman,  in  whom 
Laclos  thought  he  saw  the  incarnation  of  his  old  ideal : 
liberty  established  on  authority.  Laclos  took  service. 
On  the  Mincio,  as  a  general  of  sixty,  he  received  at 
last  the  longed-for  baptism  of  fire.  The  bullets  ironi- 
cally saluted  his  white  locks,  killed  his  horse  under 
him,  but  respected  the  inventor  of  the  obus.  On  the 
whole,  Laclos  was  disappointed  in  Italy — "  Des  rues, 
des  maisons — voili  Milan."  Our  novelist  had  no 
imagination ;  our  disciple  of  Rousseau  had  little 
feeling  for  nature ;  his  turn  was  for  analysis,  scrutiny, 
a  delicate  exactness  of  shades  and  sentiments.  He 
was  a  classic.  The  crude  exaggerations  of  Italian 
taste  offended  him,  and  he  did  not  remark  their 
picturesqueness.  On  the  whole  (except  that  he  died 
there),  the  most  notable  thing  that  happened  to  Laclos 
in  Italy  was  his  encounter  at  Milan  with  an  ensign  in 
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the  dragoons.  This  very  young  man  (he  was  barely 
eighteen  years  of  age)  was  half-drunk  with  sunshine 
and  glory,  and  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Italy, 
taking  it  in,  as  he  said  himself,  through  all  his  pores. 
Devoured  with  timidity  and  a  mad  passion  for  all  the 
fair  ladies  of  Milan,  he  would  have  given  his  brown 
curly  pate  to  pass  for  a  rou6,  and  posed  to  himself  as 
•'  Saint-Preux  and  Valmont  in  one."  The  first  time 
he  entered  the  celebrated  opera  house  of  La  Scala  at 
Milan  his  emotion  was  so  intense  that  he  burst  into 
tears.  His  name  was  Henri  Beyle ;  we  know  him 
better  as  Stendhal  : — 

"  Or  il  advint  sur  cette  terre  d' Italic,  a  Milan,  que  le  sous- 
lieutenant  Beyle  fut  presente  au  general  Laclos,  dans  la  loge  de 
TEtat-major  a  la  Scala,  ou  I'un  s'exaltait,  tandis  que  I'autre 
baillait,  en  ecoutant  la  musique  de  Cimarosa.  La  conversation 
s'engagea  entre  ce  jeune  homme  et  ce  vieillard,  deux  des  plus 


Grenoble,  '  s'attendrit.' 


Laclos  had  met  in  Italy  more  than  one  admirer  of 
his  famous  novel.  The  Bishop  of  Pezzaro  had  spoken 
to  him  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  "Liaisons 
Dangereuses  "  ;  General  Marmont  had  shown  him- 
self proud  of  his  talent  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  le 
cd6bre  Laclos  "  ;  the  Bishop  of  Pavia  had  admired 
his  book,  "et  dit  k  ce  qui  veut  Tentendre  que  c'est 
un  ouvrage  tres  moral  et  tr^s  bon  k  faire  lire,  particu- 
li^rement  aux  jeunes  femmes."  (We  can  imagine 
Laclos'  smile  as  he  registers  this  episcopal  opinion.) 

»  Emile  Dard  :  "  Le  Gen6ral  Choderlos  de  Laclos  "  (Perrin). 
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But  in  Stendhal  Laclos  had  encountered  more  than  a 
mere  admirer  ;  Stendhal  was  the  man  who  should 
continue  him,  the  son  and  heir  of  his  mind.  He  could 
afford  to  die  now.  And  so,  far  from  home,  absent 
from  the  wife  he  adored,  from  the  children  for  whom 
he  could  not  provide,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the 
sun-smitten  rock  of  Tarento  on  September  5,  1803. 


XI 

A  FRIEND  OF  ARTHUR  YOUNG'S:    LIANCOURT^ 

1747-1827 

NO  aristocracy  has  produced  a  race  more  essentially 
high-minded  than  the  best  sort  of  Frenchmen 
under  Louis  Seize.  Morally,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  an  Alexandre  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  a  Bethune- 
Charost,  a  La  Rochefoucauld- Liancourt.  Such  men 
were  not  only  saints  but  sages,  far  more  eminent  in 
culture,  energy,  and  virtue  than  in  rank :  yet  each  was 
a  duke.  It  is  extraordinary  that  beings  of  such 
capacity,  having  prepared  so  much,  should  have 
achieved  so  little,  and  let  that  little  slip  into  the 
fumbling  grasp  of  blunderers.  Perhaps  they  were 
too  much  in  love  with  perfection.  They  delayed,  they 
dallied,  they  o'er-refined — the  scholar's  fault !  They 
were  theoreticians  and  philosophers  rather  than  men 
of  action  ;  agronomists  and  not  farmers,  philanthropists, 
benefactors,  rather  than  men  and  brothers.  What 
they  wanted  was  just  the  rash  warmth,  the  uncon- 
sidered haste  and  simplicity  which  makes  the  fool  rush 
in  (and  work  wonders)  where  the  angel  fears  to  tread. 

^  "  La  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt :  Un  Philanthrope  d'Autre- 
fois."     Par  Ferdinand  Dreyfus.     Plon. 
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Liancourt,  as  he  was  called  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  was  born  and  bred  into  an  atmosphere  of 
culture,  feeling,  and  philosophy.  The  Duke  of  Lian- 
court, son  of  the  Duke  of  Estissac,  grandson  of  the 
Duke  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  was  held  over  the  parish 
font  by  two  aged  peasants  on  his  father's  estate,  quite 
poor  and  humble  persons  ;  the  future  great  agronomist 
was  thus  the  godchild  of  the  land.  In  his  mother's 
salon  he  breathed  those  principles  of  reform  and 
charity  which  were  the  heritage  of  the  '*  Encyclopddie," 
and  that  spirit  of  a  return  to  nature  of  which,  a  few 
years  later,  the  Queen's  dairy  farm  at  Trianon  was  but 
an  idle  travesty.  We  make  acquaintance  with  Lian- 
court in  the  death-chamber  of  Louis  XV.  The  young 
Duke,  as  Master  of  the  Robes,  was  by  virtue  of  his 
office  admitted  to  the  Royal  presence.  The  King  was 
dying  of  the  small-pox,  dying  in  abject  terror.  Lian- 
court sat  in  a  corner,  silent,  his  note-book  open  on  his 
knee.  His  clear  gaze  noticed  with  impartial  exactitude 
the  follies  of  the  poor  soul,  shuddering  at  the  prospect 
of  eternity,  who  fawned  on  his  physicians  as  others 
until  then  had  always  fawned  on  him.  The  tall  young 
man  of  twenty-seven,  who  says  nothing,  has  no  pity 
for  the  King.  "  Je  trouvais  juste  que  le  roi  savourdt 
sa  mort"  he  writes,  in  that  "  Relation  Anonyme  de  la 
Mort  de  Louis  XV.,"  which  has  the  power  and  the 
pitilessness  of  Suetonius.  He  had  seen  too  clearly 
the  misery  of  France,  the  hunger  of  the  poor,  the 
corruption  of  the  Court ;  on  the  fevered  bed  before 
him  he  sees  the  criminal  cause  of  it  all.  Liancourt 
had  another  idea  of  Royalty.  In  his  twenty-first  year 
he  had  travelled  in  England,  and  had  learned  there  to 
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love  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a  free  people,  a  country 
life,  and  the  prosperity  resulting  from  successful 
manufactures.  The  tall  young  man  with  the  lisp  and 
somewhat  blunt  manners  was  better  liked  in  London 
than  at  Versailles.  "  De  tous  vos  Fran9ais,  c'est 
celui  qui  me  revenait  le  plus  [wrote  Horace  Walpole 
to  Madame  du  Deffand].  II  a  beaucoup  dame  et  point 
d'affectation. "  He  loved  not  London  but  England, 
and  spent  his  days  tramping  over  south-country  farms, 
inspecting  north-country  factories,  taking  notes  as  to 
the  shape  of  a  cog-wheel  or  the  fashion  of  agricultural 
implements.  Like  Madame  de  Sevignd,  he  might  have 
said,  "Jaime  mieux  parfois  lire  un  compte  de  fermier 
que  les  contes  de  La  Fontaine."  His  friend — the 
friend  of  all  his  family — Arthur  Young,  the  illustrious 
squire  of  Bradfield  Hall,  introduced  him  to  the  turnip, 
which  the  Duke  was  to  naturalise  on  his  estate  at 
Liancourt. 

Thanks  to  Young,  a  frequent  visitor,  we  are  familiar 
with  the  princely  and  pastoral  routine  of  life  at  Lian- 
court. The  Duke's  domain  stands  in  that  pleasant 
country  of  the  Oise  where  the  relics  of  the  primeval 
forests  of  the  Sylvanectes  still  break  and  diversify  a 
land  of  plains,  wide  valleys,  and  agreeable  low-banked 
hills,  where  orchards  of  cherry  and  apple  stand  among 
the  corn  and  pastures.  The  park  of  Liancourt  was  at 
that  time  immense.  A  former  Duchess  had  embellished 
it  with  lovely  gardens,  clipped  alleys,  and  pieces  of 
ornamental  water.  The  vast  chateau  had  housed  in  a 
bygone  century  "  les  Messieurs  "  of  Port  Royal,  when 
the  fury  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Court  had  driven  them 
to  seek  refuge  with  a  Duke  of  Liancourt.     A  few 
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miles  away  the  young  Duke's  sister-in-law,  the  Vicom- 
tesse  de  Pons,  had  her  estate  and  grew  "  probably 
more  luzern  [said  Young]  than  any  other  person  in 
Europe.  What  was  my  surprise  at  finding  this  young 
Viscountess  a  great  farmer  !  "  Liancourt  had  installed 
in  his  park,  among  the  canals  and  formal  alleys  of  the 
dead  Duchess,  an  English  model  farm  and  the  first 
agricultural  college  ever  established  in  France  (where 
they  are  now  so  common),  as  well  as  a  cotton  mill,  a 
factory  for  carding  wool,  another  for  spinning  serge, 
and  a  brick-field.  The  hands  employed  in  the  mills 
and  farms  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  spelling 
at  a  free  school,  after  the  fashion  employed  to-day  in 
American  rural  districts.  The  farms  and  the  mills 
were,  in  fact,  schools,  as  in  feudal  times  every  castle 
was  a  school.  So  vast  an  enterprise  did  not  go  with- 
out a  great  expense.  The  Duke  lived  simply.  When 
the  Duchess,  a  gracious  and  generous  lady  of  more 
courtly  tastes,  grew  tired  of  too  much  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,  she  retired  to  the  Chateau  of  Cr^vecoeur, 
where  she  held  a  princely  state,  leaving  the  Duke  and 
Madame  de  Pons  to  talk  over  the  rotation  of  crops 
together.  But  Liancourt  could  not  spend  his  life 
entirely  on  his  estates  in  Picardy  ;  a  great  hereditary 
office  summoned  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  glittering 
galleries  of  Versailles.  He  disliked  the  Queen  and  he 
disliked  the  Court,  but  he  appears  to  have  adored  the 
lumbering,  good-natured,  irresolute  Louis  XVI.,  and 
earnestly  hoped  to  convert  him  into  such  a  homely 
constitutional  King  as  his  English  contemporary, 
"  Farmer  George."  When  the  Revolution  awoke, 
Liancourt  hailed  it  with  joy  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
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democratic  monarchy.  For  three  years  he  tried  to 
reconcile  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  devotion  to  the 
King  in  a  manner  which  Young  admires  as  "  most 
direct  and  manly,"  and  if  in  1792  he  had  learned  to 
distrust  Paris,  he  did  not  despair  of  France  or  of  the 
Revolution.  He  sent  his  fortune,  or  as  much  as  he 
could  raise  of  it,  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  implored  the 
King  to  place  himself  with  his  family  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  and  retire  into  Normandy.  In  the  north 
of  France  the  Revolution  appeared  accomplished  after 
the  proclamation  of  political  and  fiscal  equality  ;  at 
Rouen,  wrote  Lacretelle,  "le  nom  du  Roi  6tait  pro- 
nonc6  avec  amour."  At  this  moment,  the  King  appears 
to  have  been  half  persuaded,  but  Marie  Antoinette 
was  against  the  project,  and  declared  her  intention 
to  await  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  within  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Delay  followed  delay,  until  August  loth  saw 
the  King  a  prisoner.  Liancourt  was  denounced,  and 
had  to  flee,  in  disguise,  into  England  for  his  life. 

He  took  refuge  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  order  to 
be  near  the  Youngs,  who  received  him  kindly  and 
found  him  a  little  lodging,  where  he  lived  very  simply, 
"par  goUt,  mais  aussi  par  n^cessit^."  The  mere  fact 
of  his  emigration  was  sufficient  to  confiscate  his  pro- 
perty to  the  State.  He  would  have  been  poor  indeed 
but  for  a  touching  and  quaint  piece  of  conjugal 
devotion.  The  Duchess  divorced  him.  She,  remain- 
ing in  France,  in  an  estate  on  the  Swiss  frontier 
(with  a  convenient  summer-house  across  the  border), 
maintained  her  rights,  received  her  moneys,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  succour  the  errant  Duke.  They 
never   appear   to   have   met   again,    but    throughout 
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her  life  she  remained  his  constant  friend  in  absence. 
Liancourt  was  still  at  Bury  when  he  heard  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  His  despair 
knew  no  bounds ;  but  he  found  scant  sympathy 
among  the  ^migrds  of  London,  who  privately  held 
such  men  as  Liancourt  more  than  half  responsible 
for  their  misfortunes.  The  Liberals  of  France  had 
chiefly  sailed  to  America,  and  thither  at  last  Lian- 
court determined  to  follow  them  and  observe  (half 
a  century  before  Tocqueville)  the  development  of  a 
democracy.  In  the  States  Liancourt  found  himself 
almost  at  once  in  a  congenial  society,  among  exiles 
rather  than  dntigrdSy  men  who  busied  themselves  in 
no  political  intrigues,  sought  no  fashionable  or  profit- 
able society,  but  "kept  store  "  in  little  country  towns 
and  dreamed  day  and  night  of  la  belle  France.  Lian- 
court went  from  town  to  town,  from  farm  to  farm, 
visiting  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  America  as 
he  had  seen  Arthur  Young  examine  those  of  France. 
"  M.  de  Liancourt  est  ici "  (wrote  Talleyrand  to 
Madame  de  Genlis)  "faisant  des  notes,  demandant 
des  pieces,  ^crivant  des  observations,  et  plus  question- 
neur  mille  fois  que  le  voyageur  inquisitif  dont  parle 
Sterne."  The  Americans  interest  him.  But  he 
misses  the  unspeakable  magic  of  home ;  the  charm 
of  the  French  woman,  most  exquisite  of  friends,  the 
gaiety  of  the  common  people.  And,  standing  on 
the  fields  of  free  America,  he  gives  us  a  surprising 
estimate  of  the  French  peasant  as  he  appeared  to  his 
landlord  on  the  very  eve  of  Revolution  : — 

"  Quelle  difference  du  travail  grave  de  ce  peuple,  et  de  l'activit6 
gaie,  riante,  chantante  des  moissonneurs  dans  mon  pays  !  Toui  le 
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monde  y  etait  content.  .  .  .  Les  rires,  quoique  perpetuels,  ne 
derangeait  pas  le  travail.  Et  les  foins  !  Et  les  vendanges  1 
Quel  peuple  au  monde  sait  plus  jouir  du  bonheur  que  cet 
aimable  peuple  Fran9ais.  Helas,  ne  verrai-je  done  plus  jamais 
de  recoltes  que  sur  im  sol  etranger  ?  " 

As  the  news  of  the  French  victories  penetrates  the 
States,  Liancourt  in  his  enthusiasm  can  no  longer 
keep  so  far  from  the  sacred  soil  of  home.  He  sets 
sail  for  Hamburg,  where  also  there  is  a  colony  of 
French  refugees,  and,  after  several  vain  attempts, 
obtains  permission  to  re-enter  France.  In  April, 
1800,  his  name  is  struck  off  the  list  of  imigrds,  and 
Citizen  Liancourt  is  entitled  to  resume  possession  of 
such  of  his  estates  as  have  not  been  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  1802  he  writes  to  Arthur 
Young : — 

"Je  commence  par  vous  dire  que  je  suis  redevenu  '  farmer 'et 
meme  '  English  farmer.'  Tons  mes  biens  ont  ete  vendus, 
aussi  je  suis  un  pauvre  agriculteur.  .  .  .  Mais  le  pare  de  Lian- 
court existait  encore  et  m'a  ete  rendu.  J'ai  abattu  tons  les  bois, 
tous  les  arbres,  et  j'ai  mis  la  charrue  la  ou  vous  avez  vu  des 
allees,  des  cascades,  et  des  pieces  d'eau.  J'habite  continuelle- 
ment  ma  ferme  et  depuis  deux  ans  elle  fait  des  progres  satis- 
faisants." 

Established  in  a  small  suite  of  rooms,  seven  feet  high, 
in  the  servants'  quarters  of  his  paternal  castle,  Lian- 
court lived  perfectly  happy,  on  excellent  terms  with 
all  the  neighbours  who  had  pocketed  his  paternal 
acres.  Thanks  to  the  liberalities  of  the  distant 
Duchess  ("one  of  the  best  of  women,"  says  Young)  and 
his  own  good  management,  he  was  able  to  constitute 
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a  fund  sufficient  to  carry  out  all  his  philanthropic 
schemes  —  farmer,  millowner,  schoolmaster.  The 
stormy  years  of  the  First  Empire  hurtled  by  and  left 
him  unmolested.  His  Austerlitz  was  the  peaceful 
conquest  of  an  English  "  swimming  plough,"  and  his 
turnip  fields  marked  his  favourite  victory.  He  notes 
with  a  perspicacious  eye  the  social  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Revolution.  Large  estates  have  given 
place  to  very  small  ones,  which  yield  at  least  one- 
fourth  more  harvest  and  produce  than  the  old. 
Agriculture  is  everywhere  more  intelligent.  The 
weakest  point  is  the  deforestation  of  the  country  ; 
great  woods  have  been  not  only  cut  down  but  rooted 
up  in  order  to  obtain  more  arable  land,  with  un- 
fortunate effects  on  the  climate.  The  homes  of  the 
peasants  are  improved,  more  spacious  and  cleaner  ; 
the  labourers  themselves  are  less  ignorant  than  their 
fathers  :  "  lis  sont  plus  qu'eux  en  ^tat  de  r^fl^chir,  de 
combiner,  un  peu  moins  doign^s  de  toute  innovation." 
The  Empire  had  left  the  Duke  in  peace,  had  even 
approved  him.  The  Restoration  looked  more  coldly 
on  the  devoted  adherent  of  Louis  XVL,  and  saw 
with  suspicion  the  great  eminence,  social,  philan- 
thropic, scientific,  of  the  old  Duke — for,  amid  his 
ploughs  and  his  machinery,  our  young  Duke  has 
grown  old.  He  was  the  living  ideal  of  the  Liberal 
party.  In  England  he  would  have  been  a  great 
Whig  statesman ;  but  France  can  never  tolerate  a 
great  statesman  in  the  Opposition,  and  no  king  was 
ever  more  odiously  intolerant  than  the  witty,  easy- 
natured,  good-humoured  Louis  XVHL  The  Duke 
of  Liancourt's  Technical   Colleges  fell  under   Royal 
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suspicion,  and  the  Duke  himself  was  deposed  from 
all  his  high  places.  A  brief  correspondence,  in  which 
Liancourt  had  distinctly  the  best  of  it,  passed  between 
him  and  the  French  Secretary  of  State  : — 

"The  Comte  de  Corbieres  to  the  Dug  de  la 
Rochefoucauld. 

"L^  15  Quillet,  1823. 
"Monsieur  le  Due, — J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  informer  que  par 
ordonnance  en  date  d'hier,  le  Roi  vous  a  retire  les  fonctions 
d'Inspecteur-General  du  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  de 
membre  du  Conseil-General  des  Prisons,  du  Conseil-General  des 
Manufactures,  du  Conseil  d' Agriculture,  du  Conseil-General  des 
hospices  de  Paris,  et  du  Conseil-General  du  departement  de 
I'Oise. 

"  Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  I'Interieur, 

"  Corbieres." 

The  Duke,  as  tersely  acquiescing  in  his  suspension 
from  all  these  posts,  adds : — 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte, — Je  ne  sais  comment  les  fonctions  de 
President  du  Comite  pour  la  Propagation  de  la  Vaccine,  que  j'ai 
introduite  en  France  en  1800,  ont  pu  echapper  a  Votre  Excel- 
lence, a  laquelle  je  me  fais  un  devoir  de  les  rappeler. 

"Le  Dug  de  la  Rochefoucauld." 


Liancourt,  like  Choiseul,  grew  greater  in  disgrace. 
His  death  in  Paris  in  1827  was  a  public  scandal,  and 
his  interment  an  apotheosis.  The  Duke,  with  a 
Bishop  at  his  bedside,  surrounded  by  believers,  him- 
self the  most  religious  of  men,  had  refused  the  last 
Sacraments.  "Je  suis  d'accord,"  said  he,  "sur  le 
fond  et  non  pas  sur  la  forme."     His  funeral  was  a 
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great  popular  demonstration.  The  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Chilons  bore  the  body  down  the  steps  of 
the  Madeleine,  like  a  holy  relic,  wrapped  in  the  pall 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  La  Rochefoucauld — the 
fairy  Melusine,  smiling  in  her  magic  mirror — and 
their  proud  device,  Cesi  mon  plaisir  I  As  the  troops 
endeavoured  to  take  the  Duke's  remains  from  the 
shoulders  of  these  young  men  there  was  a  scuffle,  the 
coffin  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered.  The  pro- 
cession continued,  the  Liberal  nobility,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  working  class  following  in  silence 
and  tears,  more  eloquent  than  any  protestation.  The 
great  democratic  Duke  was  buried  in  his  park  at 
Liancourt,  in  an  islet  called  the  lie  d Amour,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration  many  a 
political  pilgrimage  was  made  to  his  honoured  tomb. 


XII 

GOETHE   IN   FRANCE 
1749-1832 

THE  author  of  "Werther"  first  took  France  by- 
storm  towards  1778,  when  Marie  Antoinette 
was  still  a  young  and  happy  Queen.  The  book  was 
little  read  at  Court  and  met  with  scant  approval  from 
the  critics  of  the  hour,  who  found  it  ill-composed, 
declamatory,  and  "common";  but  it  was  welcomed 
with  smiles  and  tears  in  that  newer  and  nobler  France, 
which,  animated  by  the  soul  of  Rousseau,  turned  to 
nature  and  worshipped  sensibility.  The  cultured 
circles  of  the  financial  world  (the  world  we  learn  to 
know  in  the  "M^moires"  of  Madame  d'6pinay),  the 
lettered  and  liberal  provincial  gentry  (so  admirably 
revealed  in  the  "  Correspondance  "  of  Buffon),  formed 
a  public  fit,  though  relatively  few.  In  many  a  fine 
park  a  bank  of  turf  bore  a  rustic  altar  raised  to  the 
lover  of  Charlotte,  and  many  an  ardent  spirit  read 
in  the  little  book,  as  in  a  testament,  words  which 
fostered  in  him  the  passionate  taste  for  landscape,  the 
need  of  a  freer  range  of  feeling,  and  a  vague  dissatis- 
faction with  the  conditions  of  society. 
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A  young  artillery  officer  of  Corsican  extraction  and 
a  girl  of  genius  (the  ardent  daughter  of  a  Minister  in 
disgrace)  counted  among  the  especial  enthusiasts  of 
"Werther."  In  later  days,  in  the  days  of  their  glory, 
neither  the  Emperor  Napoleon  nor  Madame  de  Stael 
were  ever  to  forget  their  young  devotion  to  the  book. 
Bonaparte  read  it  through  seven  times,  which  is  not 
bad  for  a  reader  who,  after  all,  had  some  preoccu- 
pations of  his  own.  In  1798,  when  Bourrienne  was 
employed  to  form  a  camp-library  for  the  general  to 
take  to  Egypt,  he  found  the  name  of  "  Werther  " 
inscribed  almost  at  the  head  of  the  section  **  Novels." 
As  for  Madame  de  Stael,  she  exclaimed :  "'Werther '  a 
fait  ^poque  dans  ma  vie ! "  It  is  not  here  the  place 
to  record  the  long  enemity  of  the  two  most  fervent 
admirers  of  Goethe  in  France.  Every  one  knows 
how  neither  Napoleon  nor  Madame  de  Stael  could 
brook  a  rival  near  the  throne.  When  he  became 
Emperor  she  was  exiled  "to  a  distance  of  forty 
leagues  from  Paris."  This  measure  was  promul- 
gated in  1803,  ^^^  early  in  the  following  year  the 
great  authoress  entered  Germany,  on  literature,  fame, 
and  conquest  bent.  By  Frankfurt  she  travelled  to 
Weimar,  in  order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
idol  of  her  youth.  She  expected  to  see  a  Werther, 
perhaps  a  little  grizzled  at  the  temples,  but  still 
romantic.  She  found  a  Minister  of  State,  a  man  of 
five-and-fifty,  stoutish;  and  the  first  cry  that  escaped 
her  eloquent  lips  was :  '*  Je  voudrais  mettre  son 
esprit  dans  un  autre  corps ! "  It  was  yet  more 
disconcerting  to  find  how  little  his  mind,  even, 
resembled  that  of  Charlotte's  melancholy  and  senti- 
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mental  lover.     Goethe  was  obviously  contented  with 
life,  decided 

"  Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Schonen 
Resolut  zu  leben." 

He  was  an  excellent  talker.  His  house  was  crowded 
with  plaster  casts  and  water-colours  brought  back 
from  Italy.  But,  if  he  was  a  great  connoisseur,  he 
was  no  mere  dilettante.  "  Did  a  fire  break  out  in  the 
town  [said  one  of  his  admirers]  M.  von  Goethe  was 
sure  to  be  the  first  on  the  spot  to  see  to  the  extinction 
of  that  fire."  He  was  busy  with  the  organisation  of 
a  new  Militia  corps.  He  was  also  a  chemist,  expert 
in  elective  affinities ;  a  physicist,  engrossed  by  a  new 
and  fallacious  theory  of  colours  destined,  as  he  be- 
lieved, to  dethrone  Newton's  optics ;  and,  if  here  he 
was  mistaken,  at  least  as  a  botanist  Goethe  has  left  a 
great  name  in  science,  for  he  it  was  who  first  taught 
us  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  leaf-stuff  into 
stem  and  thorn  and  bud,  starting  off  the  race  of 
naturalists  on  the  fortunate  track  of  metamorphosis. 
He  was  a  poet,  too,  the  author  of  romantic  ballads, 
and  a  play  more  romantic  still,  called  "  Faust,"  but 
also  of  that  classic  perfection  "  Iphig^nie."  How  could 
a  man  be  so  many  things  at  once,  see  things  from  so 
many  points  of  view,  aim  at  so  many  a  mark,  be 
excellent  in  everything }  The  first  impression  was 
a  disconcerting  one — of  universality,  almost  of  indif- 
ference. Clearly,  this  many-sided  monster  of  cere- 
bral activity  was  something  besides  the  author  of 
"Werther."     The  personality  too  vastly  overlapped 
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the  book.  But  it  was  the  author  of  "Werther"  that 
Corinne  had  gone  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see ;  and 
she  was  too  busy  explaining  to  the  amused  great  man 
herself,  her  admiration,  and  *'  Werther,"  to  compre- 
hend his  unexpected  omniscience.  The  voluble  and 
gracious  daughter  of  Necker  had  not  the  searching 
inner  glance  of  her  rival.  Napoleon.  That  great 
professor  of  energy  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  that 
minds,  like  societies,  must  expand  and  develop.  When 
he  met  the  author  of  "Werther"  at  Erfurt,  in  1808, 
he  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  man  !  "  and,  in  presence  of 
Talleyrand,  Berthier,  Lannes,  at  every  turn  of  the 
conversation  he  looked  towards  his  guest  and  asked, 
with  a  courteousanxiety,  "  Qu'en  pense  M.  GotV 

Among  the  many  acquisitions  which  Madame  de  Stael 
made  in  Germany  the  most  useful  of  all  was  certainly 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel.  The  great  romantic  critic 
instructed  his  imperious  lady  in  the  development  of 
Goethe's  genius,  and,  when  finally  "De  lAllemagne  " 
was  given  to  the  world,  the  book  contained  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  **  Faust."  But  some  lack  of  communi- 
cative enthusiasm  in  the  authoress,  who  never  ceased 
to  regret  Goethe's  earlier  manner,  or  else,  perhaps, 
some  latent  classicism  in  the  public,  prevented  the 
immediate  success  of  "Faust"  in  France.  And 
Goethe  continued  to  appear  as  the  immortal  author 
of  "Werther"  some  five-and-twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  "Faust."  At  last,  in  1828,  the  play 
was  translated  into  French  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  in  a  few  years,  and  translated  by  Gerard  de 
Nerval.  Henceforward  "  Faust  "  became  the  gospel 
of  the  romantics.     Those  truculent  and  motley  sons 
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of  a  sentimental  generation  swore  by  Mephistopheles 
and  the  Walpurgis- Night,  for  Satanism  was  your 
only  wear.  Lenore  and  her  demon  lover,  Macbeth 
and  the  three  witches,  Mephistopheles,  were  the 
supreme  artistic  ideals  of  1830.  Need  we  say  that 
neither  Hugo  nor  Gautier,  Musset  nor  Berlioz, 
divined  the  real  meaning  of  the  poem  ?  They  read 
into  it,  as  we  all  do,  a  meaning  of  their  own.  But 
the  name  of  Goethe  was  inscribed  on  their  banners. 
Pilgrims,  bearing  messages,  posted  from  Paris  to 
Weimar  in  order  to  salute  the  aged  poet  whom  they 
acclaimed,  with  Auguste  Barbier,  as  their  feudal  lord 
and  sovereign — 

"  O  Goethe  !  O  grand  vieillard  !   Prince  de  Germanie  !  " 

And  that  generation  passed  away  and  with  it  the 
mortal  form  of  Goethe.  His  influence  continued, 
but  no  longer  in  the  form  of  a  turbulent  knight, 
like  Goetz,  no  longer  as  a  wizard,  ruddy  with  hell- 
fire,  like  Mephisto.  In  his  third  avatar,  Goethe 
appeared  in  France  as  the  apostle  of  calm. 

Goethe  was  a  man  of  science,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree  that  he  was  a  poet — a  man  of  science 
insufficiently  equipped  and  often  mistaken,  yet  with 
a  flashing  insight  that  made  him  from  time  to  time 
inaugurate  a  new  way  of  apprehending  the  universe. 
He  was  a  precursor  of  Darwin,  one  of  the  earlier 
transformists.  And  when,  towards  1850,  science 
became  the  great  mistress  of  thought  in  France, 
Goethe  reigned  among  the  new  teachers.  With 
Spinoza,   Hegel,  and   Herder,   he   now   became   the 
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educator  of  such  minds  as  Taine  and  Renan.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  few  such  minds  :  men  of  a  lesser 
stature,  fatigued  by  the  effect  of  comprehending  a 
Goethe  in  his  multiple  diversity — and  such  an  effort, 
indeed,  makes  one  feel  as  if  one  were  seeing  all  round 
one's  head,  like  a  fly — agreed  to  dress  up  an  image 
of  their  making,  no  longer  the  man  of  feeling  or  the 
father  of  romanticism,  but  the  Olympian.  And  this 
was  their  Goethe,  worshipped  or  decried  as  suited  the 
humours  of  the  hour.  The  man  of  Weimar,  impas- 
sive, serene,  egotistic,  sublimely  indifferent  to  human 
affairs,  took  the  place  of  the  stormy  author  of  Goetz, 
the  tearful  lover  of  Charlotte,  and  the  ironic  creator 
of  Mephistopheles. 

The  other  day  in  Paris  a  famous  man  of  science 
told  me  that  he  found  Goethe  "pretentious."  .  .  . 
Goethe,  whose  extreme  simplicity  of  language,  the 
humble  station  of  whose  personages,  so  completely 
disconcerted  our  grandparents !  But  the  man  of 
science  was  chiefly  acquainted  with  the  bogus 
Olympian,  and  he,  we  may  allow,  is  indeed  pre- 
tentious. The  Olympian,  we  think,  has  had  his 
day.  What  will  be  the  next  avatar  of  Goethe  in 
France?  Will  he  resemble  that  spirit  of  nature 
which  we,  at  least,  especially  commend  in  the  great 
German,  that  keeping  at  the  heart  of  things,  that 
human  and  suprahuman  point  of  view,  that  simple 
centrality,  radiating  in  every  direction,  classic, 
romantic,  indifferent,  profoundly  moral,  various  as 
life  itself?  Goethe  is  the  one  poet,  perhaps,  who 
sees  nature  as  a  whole,  not  merely  as  a  charming 
landscape  background   and   divine   spectacle,  but  as 
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a  great  plexus  (in  which  man  is  but  one  single  fibre), 
constantly  vibrating,  radiating,  passing  incessantly 
from  transformation  to  transformation.  What  in 
such  a  scheme  are  our  wildest  passions,  our  gravest 
energies?  They  are  but  as  the  chemical  action  of 
substances  transiently  modified  by  a  fusion  or  a 
shock.  The  dance  of  things  resumes,  effaces,  begins 
anew.  The  lightning  dies  out  of  the  heavens  to 
quiver  on  the  current  of  a  nerve. 
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XIII 

TWO    SAVIOURS    OF    SOCIETY  :     SAINT-SIMON    AND 
AUGUSTE    COMTE 

1760-1857 

ON  his  death-bed  Saint-Simon  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples :  **  Souvenez-vous  que,  pour  faire 
quelque  chose  de  grand,  il  faut  etre  passionn^." 
The  desire  to  do  something  great  awoke  very  early 
in  Saint-Simon.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  his 
valet  was  instructed  to  wake  him  every  morning  with 
these  words :  "  Levez-vous,  M.  le  Comte,  vous  avez 
de  grandes  choses  k  faire  aujourd'hui."  And  doubt- 
less the  same  desire  to  have  a  hand  in  bettering  the 
world  sent  him  very  young  to  America,  in  the  corps 
of  volunteers  raised  by  his  cousin  the  Marquis,  to 
fight  the  good  fight  in  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 
It  was  in  America  that  his  social  mission  became 
clear  to  him ;  he  saw  there,  he  said,  "  une  le9on  pour 
I'espece  humaine."  But  (since  one  can  do  little  with- 
out money)  when  the  Revolution  summoned  him  back 
to  France,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  speculations 
in  real  estate,  acquired  a  great  fortune  in  "  biens 
nationaux  "  and  was  thrown  into  prison.     There  one 
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night  in  a  vision  his  great  ancestor  appeared  to  him 
(the  Saint-Simons  trace  their  descent  to  Charle- 
magne) and  spoke  in  this  wise :  **  Mon  fils,  tes 
succ^s  comme  philosophe  ^galeront  ceux  que  j'ai 
obtenus  comme  militaire  et  comme  politique." 
"Comme  philosophe."  The  successes  of  the  captive 
hitherto  had  been  in  war  and  trade.  But  to  Saint- 
Simon,  born  in  1760,  philosophy  appeared  the  natural 
opening  for  a  man  of  light  and  leading  determined  to 
illuminate  his  times.  Not  without  reason,  he  called 
himself  the  heir  of  the  "  Encyclop6die  " ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
carried  into  the  nineteenth  century  the  love  of  system, 
the  mechanical  explanation  of  the  universe,  the  wish 
to  organise  society  on  a  logical  plan,  whose  working 
should  automatically  secure  a  universal  happiness, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  pre- Revolutionary 
philosophers.  The  great  inventor  of  Socialism  was 
by  temperament  a  classic,  but  every  man  is  more  or 
less  the  product  of  all  the  factors  of  his  age.  So  even 
Saint-Simon  suffered  the  influence  of  that  immense 
individualist — that  prince  of  romantics  in  action — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  And,  instead  of  constituting 
an  academy  to  establish  a  system  (as  an  out-and-out 
classic  would  have  done),  he  determined  to  do  the 
business  himself  at  once  and  save  society  in  person. 
But  he  was  classic  enough  to  hold  firm  by  the  idea 
of  order  and  the  subordination  of  parts  to  a  whole. 
Born  at  a  time  when  all  authority  of  Church  and 
State  gave  way  at  once,  hurling  French  society  into 
space  with  nothing  solid  anywhere  to  take  a  stand  on, 
Saint-Simon  dreamed  of  establishing  a  new  Church 
and  a  new  State — a  Church  made  up  of  truth  and 
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reason,  a  State  inspired  by  something  at  once  more 
and  less  than  the  sentimental  brotherhood  dear  to  the 
men  of  1789 — something  new  (which  he  was  perhaps 
the  first  dreamer  to  descry  on  the  moral  horizon),  the 
feeling  of  social  solidarity. 

In  1803  he  was  at  Geneva.  He  had  gone  there 
to  marry  Madame  de  Stael  (whom  he  did  not  know), 
and  to  that  end  he  had  divorced  the  young  wife  he 
loved ;  but  a  world-mender  does  not  pay  attention 
to  these  details,  and,  as  he  put  it,  "J 'avals  con9u 
le  plan  le  plus  vaste  et  le  plus  utile  qui  ftit  entre 
dans  la  tete  d'un  homme,  et  Madame  de  Stael  ^tait 
faite  pour  le  r^aliser."  Corinne  did  not  let  herself  be 
persuaded,  and  Saint-Simon  devoted  himself  to  pub- 
lishing his  first  book — "  Lettres  d'un  Habitant  de 
G^n^ve."  He  was  three-and-forty  years  of  age. 
His  treatise  shows  us  at  once  the  vast  and  useful 
plan.  It  is  a  scheme  for  a  catholicity  of  science,  a 
Church  of  savants,  and  an  army  of  philosophers.  It 
was  such  a  scheme  as  might  more  vaguely  have 
occurred  to  a  Diderot,  or  to  a  Marmontel  when, 
working  for  the  "  Encyclop^die "  at  Versailles,  he 
reasoned,  "en  homme  qui  n'aurait  ^t^  d'aucun  pays 
ni  d'aucun  siecle."  A  capitation  fee  of  fifteen-pence 
per  head  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  was 
to  support  a  grand  international  council  of  mathe- 
maticians, chemists,  physicists,  physiologists,  painters, 
writers,  and  musicians,  who  were,  in  solemn  parlia- 
ment, to  regulate  all  affairs  of  social  order,  peace,  and 
war.  Perhaps  some  glimmering  remembrance  of  this 
scheme  inspired  the  dismal  picture  which  Renan  draws, 
in  his  "  Dialogues  Philosophiques,"  of  government  by 
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an  dlite.  Saint-Simon,  however,  saw  his  scheme 
through  rose-coloured  spectacles,  and  was  astonished 
that  Napoleon  did  not  immediately  adopt  it. 

A  Church  needs  a  Gospel.  And  Saint-Simon  was 
occupied  in  seeking  a  synthesis  of  all  the  sciences 
with  "a  system  of  cosmic  ethics  based  on  the  laws  of 
gravitation,"  when  he  suddenly  discovered  that  he 
had  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  His  immense  fortune 
had  melted  away.  For  years  he  had  been  leading 
what  the  French  obscurely  call  (no  philologist  can  tell 
us  why)  "  une  vie  de  batons  de  chaise."  And  behold, 
he  had  not  a  roof  for  his  head,  nor  a  shelf  for  his 
books,  nor  a  crust  for  his  dinner.  He  was  coughing 
in  a  garret,  earning  a  few  francs  a  day  as  copyist  to  a 
pawnbroker  (or  rather  to  the  State  pawnbroker,  the 
Mont  de  Pi^td),  when  one  of  his  old  lackeys  came 
across  him,  took  him  home,  nursed  him,  fed  him,  and 
paid  for  the  printing  of  his  "  Introduction  aux  Travaux 
Scientifiques  du  XIX.  Siecle."  Unfortunately  men 
of  science  did  not  take  very  seriously  this  grand  seig- 
neur, who  deemed  himself  a  thinker,  who  screamed 
like  a  fishwife  at  Laplace,  and  led  the  life  of  a  rou6  of 
the  Regency.  Saint-Simon  supported  his  case  with 
much  flow  of  soul.  A  philosopher,  he  said,  reasons 
about  life.  He  should,  therefore,  lead  the  most  active 
and  original  kind  of  life,  mix  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  experience  all  emotions,  and  reflect  in 
his  ripe  maturity  on  the  things  he  has  felt  and  done 
and  known  in  his  youth.  The  sane  student,  the  cold 
dreamer,  sees  but  the  shadow  of  reality.  "II  n'entre 
dans  le  temple  de  la  gloire  que  les  ^chappes  des 
petites  maisons."    And  this  latter  qualification,  at  least, 
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(that  of  being  escaped  from  Bedlam)  the  members  of 
the  Institute  freely  accorded  to  the  Count  of  Saint- 
Simon.  But  they  preferred  Laplace.  And  after  all, 
since  in  the  temple  of  glory  there  are  many  mansions, 
both  the  savant  and  the  Socialist  were  at  last  to  enter 
in.  Saint-Simon  was  the  first  to  preach  that  Gospel 
of  Work  which  Carlyle  and  Comte  were  differently  to 
interpret.  It  is  the  root  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  first 
commandment  of  his  international  council  ran,  '•  Every 
man  shall  work."  For  if  every  man  works  a  little  no 
man  need  work  too  hard,  while  the  sum  of  production 
is  increased.  The  object  of  life  is  production,  said 
Saint-Simon,  and  the  object  of  society  to  multiply 
productions. 

When  Saint-Simon  was  old  he  had  in  his  service 
a  young  secretary  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  name 
Auguste  Comte,  who  assisted  him  in  composing  his 
"  Systeme  Industriel."  Comte  was  a  man  of  reason. 
As  he  wrote,  from  his  master's  dictation,  he  passed 
from  enthusiasm  to  wonder,  doubt,  and  disapproval  ; 
for  Saint-Simon  alleged  that  sentiment,  and  not  logic, 
played  the  leading  part  in  human  affairs.  Horrified, 
the  young  philosopher  broke  with  his  old  master, 
blaming  a  "  tendance  religieuse  "  which  he  condemned. 
Auguste  Comte  was  never  quite  so  reasonable  as  he 
supposed  himself.  He  thought  his  marriage  (which 
took  place  about  this  time)  a  reasonable  union.  It 
was  based  on  logic,  for  he  knew  himself  to  be  poor, 
plain,  at  once  sensual  and  abstract,  with  a  violent 
temper.  "  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  attach  my  wife  by 
a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  and  probably  this  generous 
calculation  would  have  answered  with  any  person  save 
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the  one  I  chose."  He  married  a  woman  on  the 
streets,  and  her  seducer  was  best  man  at  the  wedding. 
The  union  was  not  happy,  being  chequered  by  mania 
on  the  side  of  the  husband  and  prostitution  on  the 
part  of  the  wife.  After  her  husband's  death,  many 
years  later,  Madame  Comte  (who,  assisted  by  the 
illustrious  Littr^,  contested  his  will)  maintained  before 
the  Courts  that  her  husband  had  never  recovered  his 
reason  after  his  first  attack  of  mania  in  1826,  a  year 
after  their  wedding.  Perhaps  Saint-Simon  was  right: 
**  II  n'entre  dans  le  temple  de  la  gloire  que  les 
6chapp6s  des  petites  maisons." 

Yet  Auguste  Comte  was  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
factors  of  his  age — not  merely  in  France.  Less 
original,  perhaps,  but  more  weighty,  deeper,  more 
coherent  than  Saint-Simon,  he  introduced  into  philo- 
sophy and  politics  a  profoundly  scientific  spirit  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  science — Sociology. 
He  rescued  Knowledge  from  a  maze  of  abstractions 
and  placed  her  on  the  earth,  firm  on  her  feet.  Science, 
he  declared,  had  no  value  save  as  it  affected  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  The  synthesis  of  knowledge, 
dear  to  Saint-Simon  and  to  the  Encyclop^distes, 
appeared  to  him  a  vanity,  almost  a  culpable  vanity  : 
"  L'univers  doit  ^tre  ^tudi6  non  pour  lui-meme,  mais 
pour  I'homme."  Can  we  explain  life,  he  asks,  or  the 
intimate  constitution  of  the  most  ordinary  substances  ? 
Yet  we  live,  we  use  them,  and  that  is  the  essential. 
Even  if  we  could  explain  the  great  Cosmic  Harmony 
which  dimly  we  descry  :  '*  Je  pense  [said  he]  qu'on  se 
forme  g^n^ralement  une  id^e  tr^s  exag^r^e  des  avan- 
tages  qui  en  rdsulteraient.    Et  je  crois  que  les  moyens 
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de  Tesprit  humain  sont  trop  faibles  et  I'univers  trop 
complique."  Perhaps.  For  our  part,  we  would 
reserve  the  hope  in  an  ultimate  possibility  of  integral 
knowledge,  the  dream  that  there  exists  in  Nature 
something  beyond  the  mere  reflection  of  our  mind, 
that  there  is  behind  appearances  a  cosmic  law  unique 
and  universal — although,  perhaps,  Saint-Simon  was 
mad  in  attempting  to  build  thereon  a  scheme  of  ethics. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  in  confining  our  intelligence  to 
that  which  can  be  known,  and  proved,  and  used,  Comte 
showed  a  spirit  eminently  sane,  eminently  scientific, 
and  guided  the  nineteenth  century  down  furrows  which 
have  been  deep  and  fruitful  in  their  harvest.  His  life 
and  work  and  character  are  infinitely  touching,  for 
this  great  solid  mind  wrestled  continuously  with  the 
phantom  of  mania.  It  was  by  sheer  force  of  will, 
by  abstinence  and  patience,  that  he  conquered  the 
liberty  of  his  intelligence.  To  him,  as  to  Faust,  a 
voice  said  without  cease,  ''  Entbehren  sollst  DuT' 
These  privations  resulted  in  a  great  work — streaked 
and  illuminated  by  flashes  of  something  extra-reason- 
able, but  august,  almost  sublime.  The  influence  of 
Comte  upon  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Eliot,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Frederic  Harrison  will  long  keep  his 
memory  green  in  our  island,  where,  in  his  hour  of  need, 
he  found  his  most  faithful  supporters ;  and  as  yet  we 
can  hardly  imagine  how  our  modern  world  could  have 
come  to  maturity  without  his  inspiration.  But  now 
that  we  have  absorbed,  assimilated,  transformed  (in 
part  rejected)  the  theories  of  Auguste  Comte,  will 
his  fame  endure  ?  Will  there  exist  an  eternal  residue, 
as  with   the  greatest  of  the  great :  Plato,  Aristotle, 
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Spinoza,  Descartes,  or  even   Hegel  ?     We  ask  with 
Manzoni — 

"  Fu  vera  gloria  ? 
Ai  poster!  I'ardua  sentenza  !  " 

The  greatest  event  of  Comte's  existence  happened 
when  he  was  six-and-forty  years  of  age.  He  fell  in 
love,  hopelessly,  devotedly,  with  an  overmastering 
ideal  passion,  like  any  Petrarch  or  Dante  or  poet  of 
them  all.  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux  was  a  young 
grass-widow  of  thirty,  whose  husband  was  in  prison 
for  some  disgraceful  act,  and  she  lived  in  retirement 
with  her  parents,  eking  out  her  narrow  means  with 
little  tales  and  verses  which  appeared,  sometimes,  here 
and  there  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  Comte 
esteemed  them  superior  to  the  productions  of  George 
Sand.  This  pale  and  slender  young  woman,  with  her 
silky  braids  of  blonde  hair,  her  mild  blue  eyes,  attrac- 
tive fragility,  and  ingenuous  idealism,  revealed  to  the 
great,  serious  philosopher  a  force  which  he  had  never 
suspected,  and  transformed  his  vision  of  the  universe. 
In  that  France  of  Louis  Philippe  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  divorce — they  could  not  marry.  Comte 
proposed  an  illegal  union.  But  the  modest  young 
woman  he  loved  recoiled  from  such  a  prospect, 
while  docilely  declaring  that  she  would  strive  to  bring 
her  views  into  conformity  with  his.  She  was  con- 
sumptive, always  ailing,  in  a  state  of  health  when 
great  decisions  are  not  easy ;  and  before  she  could 
quite  make  up  her  mind  she  died.  Comte's  bereave- 
ment was  inexpressible  :  he  could  not,  would  not,  lose 
his  Clotilde.     Dead,  she  became  a*  Divinity,  and  he 
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invented  the  religion  of  Humanity  to  embalm  a  dear 
remembrance.  The  chair  in  which  she  sometimes  sat 
became  an  altar,  arrayed  with  lighted  tapers  and  jars 
of  flowers,  which  he  approached  kneeling,  in  an  effu- 
sion of  the  soul.  The  thought  of  Clotilde  inspired 
her  philosopher  to  place  Woman  on  the  apex  of 
society — woman,  whom  he  names  so  finely  '*  la 
providence  morale  des  kommes."  The  social  ethics  of 
altruism  had  been  formulated  by  Comte  six  years  be- 
fore he  met  Madame  de  Vaux,  but  in  those  days  he 
preached  a  reasoned  sacrifice,  a  logical  devotedness. 
After  her  death,  in  his  "  Politique  Positive,"  he  an- 
nounced the  bankruptcy  of  science,  the  final  defeat  of 
**  la  longue  insurrection  moderne  de  I'esprit  contre  le 
coeur,"  adding  that  affection  is  the  only  normal  source 
of  human  activity :  "  le  sentiment  doit  toujours 
dominer  I'intelligence." 

Saint-Simon,  that  man  of  feeling,  was  not  technically 
mad,  although  superior  to  that  mere  lucid  sanity  which 
marks  the  middle  rank  of  thought.  We  wonder  what 
he  would  have  thought,  could  he  have  revisited  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  if  he  had  seen  his  irascible 
ex-secretary,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  on  his  knees  before 
an  old  arm-chair,  adoring  a  dead  woman,  while  he 
ejaculated  in  the  words  of  a  long-contemned 
religion  :  "  Amem  te  plus  quam  me,  nee  me  nisi 
propter  te  ?  "  He  would  have  smiled.  Who  knows  } 
He  would  perhaps  have  envied ;  if  the  heart  of  a 
ghost  may  recall  his  own  last  words,  he  would  perhaps 
have  breathed  again — 

"  Pour  faire  quelque-  chose  de  grand,  il  faut  etre  passionne  ! " 
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THE  YOUTH   OF  VICTOR  HUGO 

WE  are  always  surprised  that  the  historians  of 
literature  lay  so  little  stress  on  the  influence 
of  the  French  emigration.  If  the  King,  when  he  came 
to  his  own  again,  in  1814,  had  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing,  at  least  the  ^migrh  who  formed 
his  Court  returned  to  their  mother-country  charged 
with  new  ideas,  as  bees  heavy  with  pollen  return  to 
the  hive.  The  origins  of  Romanticism  are  not  in 
France.  Chateaubriand  in  exile  (as  his  memoirs 
assure  us)  composed  his  "Atala"  and  "  Ren^ "  as 
he  strolled  and  mused  through  the  shady  walks  and 
green  open  spaces  of  Hyde  Park ;  Rousseau  was 
Swiss ;  and  so  were  Madame  de  Stael  and  Benjamin 
Constant.  The  author  of  "Werther"  was  German, 
and  the  author  of  "Ossian"  Scotch.  The  Romantic 
movement,  like  every  other  great  literary  revival 
(like  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  or  the  period  of 
Chaucer  in  England),  was  due  to  the  germinating 
of  ideas  brought  from  without  and  fallen  on  a  fertile 
soil.  Like  to  like  is  all  very  well,  but  unlike  with 
unlike  is  the  true  begetter  of  greatness. 
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Romanticism  leapt  into  life,  with  the  publication  of 
the  "  Genie  du  Christianisme  "  in  1802.  In  that  great 
work  Chateaubriand  inaugurated  a  new  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  world.  Chateaubriand?  Where  in  our 
French  procession  is  Chateaubriand?  I  hang  my 
head  in  some  confusion.  But  who,  good  reader,  who 
could  spend  all  his  life  on  a  balcony  ?  I  pass  on 
mine  a  great  part  of  my  existence,  looking  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  world  without,  at  the  retinue  of  genius 
which  troops  magnificently  through  the  ages.  But, 
opposite  the  beauty  and  the  business  of  the  street, 
every  balcony  has  its  access  to  an  inner  room.  There 
sometimes  am  I  bidden,  called  by  some  interior  pre- 
occupation, while  the  cohort  of  greatness  marches  on, 
and  I  miss,  maybe,  a  sight  of  the  finest  personages. 
On  this  occasion,  in  this  little  book,  how  many 
blanks  ! — neither  Montaigne  nor  Rabelais,  Descartes 
nor  Corneille  (the  very  soul  and  savour  of  France 
in  their  diversity !),  neither  Bossuet  nor  Buffon  nor 
Lamartine ;  and  now  Chateaubriand  has  passed 
beneath  my  window  unobserved.  What  a  volume 
one  could  furnish  forth  with  the  great  men  I 
have  missed  in  the  French  procession!  .  .  .  Here 
at  least  is  Victor  Hugo.  Thanks  to  a  recent 
book  of  M.  Gustave  Simon's  ("  L'Enfance  de 
Victor  Hugo "),  we  know  the  Titan  from  his  first 
beginnings. 

The  childhood  of  genius  is  a  subject  that  cannot 
fail  to  preoccupy  every  thoughtful  critic,  and  it  is  as 
various  as  that  humanity  with  which  it  deals.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  mathematician  Evariste 
Gallois,   we   see    a  perfectly   normal   child,   amiable 
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and  healthy,  abruptly  deflect,  as  it  were,  at  a  given 
point  of  his  development,  dwindle,  turn  irritable  and 
puny,  while  a  sudden  splendid  gift  grows  up  in  him 
and  draws  for  its  own  sustenance  all  the  forces  of 
his  nature.  Such  cases,  happily,  are  rare.  No  doubt 
the  poet  learns  in  suffering  what  he  teaches  in  song ; 
who  would  question  on  such  a  point  the  authority  of 
Shelley  ? — but,  as  a  rule,  his  faculty  precedes  his  edu- 
cation. The  youth  of  genius  is  generally  happy  and 
precocious.  We  think  of  the  young  Mozart,  weaving 
his  heavenly  melodies  as  easily  and  as  innocently 
as  a  bird ;  of  Raphael,  renewing  the  art  of  Italy 
without  an  effort ;  of  Goethe  in  his  crimson  cloak, 
skating  on  the  frozen  Main,  a  happy  demigod  of 
twenty,  acclaimed  by  his  contemporaries.  And  here 
is  Victor  Hugo,  as  a  schoolboy  of  eighteen,  laden  with 
academic  crowns  and  diplomas,  sought  out  and 
visited  by  great  nobles  like  the  Duke  of  Rohan, 
admired  by  Lamartine,  acclaimed  by  the  aged 
Chateaubriand  as  "  I'enfant  sublime."  Such  figures 
rise  upon  our  inner  vision  with  a  radiance  and  a 
gaiety  almost  superhuman.  Are  they  not  the  first 
noble  samples  of  a  humanity  superior  to  our  own, 
whose  gifts  shall  be  greater,  faculties  easier,  natures 
more  free  and  fortunate,  sensibilities  less  poignant 
and  sorrowful  than  ours — or  hardly  poignant  and 
sorrowful  at  all,  but  musical,  as  it  were,  and  imme- 
diately communicative  ?  Such,  at  least,  we  imagine 
to  be  the  most  usual  temperament  of  genius,  and 
such  men  move  among  us  as  Prince  Ferdinand  in 
a  wilderness  of  Calibans. 

There   is    nothing   peculiar   in   the    genealogy    of 
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Victor  Hugo.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  a  Dutch,  or 
English,  knacker  settled  in  Lorraine ;  his  grand- 
father a  respectable  carpenter  at  Nancy  ;  his  father 
an  officer  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon  (who  gave  him 
the  title  of  Count),  and  his  mother,  Sophie  Tr^buchet, 
the  daughter  of  a  royalist  shipowner  at  Nantes.  We 
may  read  in  his  correspondence :  "  There  is  in  my 
family  a  bootmaker  and  a  bishop,  and  beggars  and 
barons  " — but  these  conditions  are  frequent  and 
genius  is  rare. 

As  every  lover  of  poetry  must  surely  recollect 
— for  no  man  more  splendidly  celebrated  his  own 
nativity  —  Victor  Hugo  was  born  at  BesanQon  in 
1802 — 

"  Ce  siecle  avait  deux  ans.     Rome  remplafait  Sparte. 
Deja  Napoleon  perfait  sous  Bonaparte, 
Et  du  premier  consul  deja,  par  maint  endroit, 
Le  front  de  I'Empereur  brisait  le  masque  etroit. 
Alors  dans  Besangon,  vieille  ville  espagnole, 
Jete  comme  la  graine  au  gre  de  I'air  qui  vole, 
Naquit  d'un  sang  breton  et  lorrain  a  la  fois 
Un  enfant  sans  couleur,  sans  regard,  et  sans  voix." 

The  child  was  so  pale  and  small — "  no  longer  than 
a  knife,"  his  mother  used  to  say — that  he  seemed 
foredoomed  to  death,  and  few  were  the  cares  and 
precautions  that  could  surround  the  vagabond 
military  cradle  in  which  he  was  jolted  from  Franche- 
Comt^  to  Provence,  Marseilles  to  Corsica,  Bastia  to 
Paris,  and  thence,  by  Switzerland,  to  Rome,  in  the 
triumphant  procession  of  the  Grande  Arm^e.  There 
were  three  little  boys ;   when  Victor   was   six   years 
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old  Madame  Hugo  decided  to  settle  in  Pari^  and  make 
a  home  for  these  poor  babies — of  whom  Victor  still 
appeared  the  weakling — though  it  should  be  at  the 
cost  of  her  own  and  the  General's  married  happiness. 
With  comings  and  goings,  the  children  henceforth 
chiefly  lived  in  Paris.  In  1811  there  was  a  journey 
across  the  Pyrenees  : — 

"  L'Espagne  me  montrait  ses  couvents,  ses  bastilles, 
Burgos  sa  cathedrale  aux  gothiques  aiguilles, 
Irun  ses  toits  de  bois,  Vittoria  ses  tours." 

And  the  future  Romantic  remembered  the  vision 
of  Spain.  But  henceforth  the  children  knew  for  the 
most  part  a  stable,  happy  childhood,  thanks  to 
Madame  Hugo,  who  left  a  faithless  husband  to 
consecrate  herself  to  Victor  and  his  brothers.  This 
kind  mothering  saved  the  child's  life  and  gave  a 
master-poet  to  the  world.  The  mothers  of  great 
men  are  commonly  their  first  Egerias,  and  none  have 
proved  more  wise  or  more  inspiring  than  Madame 
Hugo. 

She  chose  a  house  with  a  large  garden  in  which  the 
three  lads  could  run  wild  ;  it  was  a  forsaken  convent 
of  the  Order  of  the  Feuillantines,  and  this  garden  was 
the  romance  of  Victor's  childhood  ;  a  half-wild,  un- 
kempt, over-grown  orchard  or  park — one  of  those  vast 
green  spaces  so  frequent  of  old  and  now,  alas  !  so  rare  in 
Paris.  With  unusual  discretion,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  pastors  and  masters,  Madame  Hugo  refused  to  send 
her  delicate  children  too  early  to  a  public  school.  For 
several  years  they  played  in  the  garden,  read  with  her, 
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and  construed  their  Latin  with  an  old  conforming 
priest  (ostensibly  married,  to  please  the  powers  that 
be),  the  Pere  la  Riviere. 

"J'eus  dans  ma  blonde  enfance,  helas  trop  ephemere, 
Trois  maitres — un  jardin,  un  vieux  pretre,  et  ma  mere. 
Le  jardin  etait  grand,  profond,  mysterieux, 
Ferme  par  de  hauts  murs  aux  regards  curieux.  .  .  . 
Plein  de  bourdonnements  et  de  confuses  voix  ; 
Au  milieu,  presque  un  champ  ;  dans  le  fond,  presque  un  bois  ; 
Le  pretre,  tout  nourri  de  Tacite  et  d'Homere, 
Etait  un  doux  vieillard  ;  la  mere  etait  ma  mere  ! " 

Can  one  dream  of  a  more  suitable  education  for  a 
poeti*  Yet  it  is  true  that  it  produced  nothing  very- 
remarkable  in  the  person  of  Abel  Hugo,  and  only 
a  demented  invalid  in  the  case  of  poor  Eugene ;  so 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  in  exactly  what  degree,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  individual  is  the  product  of  his 
environment. 

But  in  Victor's  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  He  is  never  tired  of 
repeating  that,  for  him  at  least,  the  garden  of  the 
Feuillantines  was  a  liberal  education.  The  Muses 
ever  loved  a  wood,  and  every  poet  has  his  sacred 
grove,  be  it  no  more  than  a  bushy  elder  or  twinkling 
aspen  in  a  London  mews.  In  his  garden  Victor  Hugo 
learned  that  touch,  at  once  exact  and  grand,  which  is 
the  sign  of  genius  ;  he  saw  the  thousand  aspects  of 
life,  and  learned  to  love  and  admire  the  spotted  red 
beetles  on  the  lime  trunks  and  the  stars  in  the  sky  as, 
one  with  another,  the  manifest  speech  of  God.  He 
learned  to  hear  the  grass  grow  and  also  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  trodden  earth,  and  the  plop  of  ripe  fruit 
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falling,  and  the  wonderfulness  of  the  voices  of  unseen 
people  passing  : — 

"  Et  par  moments  le  chant,  disperse  dans  I'espace, 
Du  bouvier  qui  descend  dans  la  plaine  et  qui  passe 
Derriere  le  vieux  mur." 

And  that  is  a  Manual  of  Prosody  far  above  all  the 
exercises  of  the  schools. 

He  learned  also  the  secret  of  warm  human  joys  ;  no 
poet  was  ever  to  sing  the  tenderness  and  gaiety  of 
childhood,  the  mother  proud  of  her  boys,  the  girl  of 
sixteen  teaching  her  little  sister  to  read  beneath  the 
lamp,  the  old  grandmother  for  love's  sake  turned 
nurse  and  servant  to  her  son's  children — no  one  has 
sung  the  homely,  simple  subjects  of  the  narrow  French 
domestic  circle  with  a  more  intimate,  more  poignant 
note  than  this  poet,  too  often  the  vague  and  stormy 
apostrophiser  of  Chaos  and  the  Abyss.  And  the 
secret  of  all  this  he  had  learned  in  the  garden  of  the 
Feuillantines,  playing  with  little  Adde  Foucher  beside 
his  mother's  chair.  There  also  he  heard  that  a  man 
may  well  give  his  life  for  liberty.  .  .  .  Madame  Hugo 
was  a  woman  of  spirit,  who,  at  the  risk  of  her  neck, 
had  saved  the  life  of  many  a  nonconforming  priest  in 
Vendue.  For  a  year  and  a  half  she  hid,  in  a  chapel  of 
her  great  neglected  garden,  a  comrade  of  her  husband's, 
Victor's  godfather,  General  Lahorie,  whom  the 
Government  had  condemned  to  death  for  his  share  in 
Moreau's  conspiracy  against  Napoleon.  The  children 
were  forbidden  to  approach  that  ruined  chapel  in  their 
games  ;  but  one  night,  when  Paris  was  en  fete,  cele- 
brating some  new  victory  of  the    Empire   with   the 
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thunder  of  cannonades  and  the  lightning  of  soaring 
rockets,  Victor,  walking  in  the  garden  near  the  chapel, 
saw,  in  the  dusk  of  the  trees,  a  man  with  a  stern  face, 
deep  eyes,  grey  hair,  who  brusquely  came  forward, 
laid  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  little  lad  (his 
godchild),  and  exclaimed  :  "  Child,  remember  this : 
Liberty,  first  of  all ! "  The  great  murmur  of  Paris 
rose  above  the  wall,  the  trees  were  pink  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fireworks,  the  glory  of  Napoleon  seemed 
to  fill  the  skies  ;  and  the  man  returned  to  his  hiding- 
place.  But  the  day  came  when  Lahorie  ventured 
beyond  that  friendly  refuge,  when  the  State  seized 
him  in  an  unforgetting  grip,  when  a  volley  of  shots 
rang  out  against  a  wall,  and  Victor  remembered  then 
how  his  dead  godfather  had  said  to  him  one  day, 
laying  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder — 

"  Enfant,  souviens  toi  de  ceci :  Avant  tout  la  liberie  ! " 

The  garden  taught  the  three  children  the  love  of 
Nature,  the  lesson  of  liberty  ;  one  day,  playing  there, 
they  looked  up  at  the  steep  convent  roof,  climbed  the 
staircase  to  finish  their  game  in  the  loft,  and  there 
found,  on  the  top  of  a  cupboard,  a  Bible  with  pictures. 
And  this  old  book  was  another  teacher — 


"  Nous  etions  tons  enfants, 
Notre  mere  disait :  Jouez,  mais  je  defends 
Qu'on  marche  dans  les  fleurs  et  qu'on  monte  aux  6chelles, 

Abel  etait  I'aine.    J'etais  le  plus  petit. 

Nous  mangions  notre  pain  d'un  si  bon  appetit 

Que  les  femmes  riaient  quand  nous  passions  pres  d'elles. 
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Nous  mentions  pour  jouer  au  grenier  du  couvent, 
Et  la,  tout  en  jouant,  nous  regardions  souvent 
Sur  le  haut  d'une  armoire  un  livre  inaccessible. 

Nous  grimpames  un  jour  jusqu'a  ce  livre  noir  ; 
Je  ne  sais  pas  comment  nous  fimes  pour  I'avoir, 
Mais  je  me  souviens  bien  que  c'etait  une  Bible. 

Ce  vieux  livre  sentait  une  odeur  d'encensoir. 
Nous  allames  ravis  dans  un  coin  nous  asseoir. 
Des  estampes  partout  !  Quel  bonheur  !  Quel  delire  ! 

Nous  I'ouvrimes  alors  tout  grand  sur  nos  genoux, 
Et,  des  les  premiers  mots,  il  nous  parut  si  doux 
Qu'oubliant  de  jouer  nous  nous  mimes  a  lire. 

Nous  lumes  tons  les  trois  ainsi  tout  le  matin, 

Joseph,  Ruth  et  Booz,  le  bon  Samaritain, 

Et,  toujours  plus  charmes,  le  soir  nous  le  relumes. 

Tel  des  enfants,  s'ils  ont  pris  un  oiseau  des  cieux, 

S'appellent  en  riant  et  s'etonnent  joyeux 

De  sentir  dans  leurs  mains  la  douceur  de  ses  plumes." » 


When  the  children  tired  of  the  Bible  there  was  the 
swing  outside  in  the  pear-tree  ;  there  was  the  gardener's 
wheelbarrow  and  his  tools ;  there  were  the  birds  with 
their  nests  and  their  song ;  there  was  the  song,  too, 
of  litde  Adde  Foucher,  the  boy's  faithful  worshipper 
and  playmate.  When  evening  came,  torn,  bruised, 
weary,  happy,  they  sought  the  house  again,  and 
Madame  Hugo  would  laugh  at  the  look  of  them  and 

«  "  Les  Contemplations  " :  "  Aux  Feuillantines." 
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turn  with  a  mock  severity  towards  her  friend,  Madame 
Foucher  : — 

"  Elle  grondait :  Voyez !  comme  ils  sont  faits !  ces  hommes  1 
Les  monstres  !  ils  auront  cueilli  toutes  nos  pommes  : 

Pourtant  nous  les  aimons. 
Madame,  les  gardens  sont  les  soucis  des  meres, 
Car  ils  ont  la  fureur  de  courir  dans  les  pierres 

Comme  font  les  demons."  * 

When  Victor  was  nearly  twelve  years  old  and 
Adele  a  year  younger  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dream,  and  the  garden  taught  the  young  poet 
its  last  lesson.  It  was  indeed  the  Garden  of  Eden  : 
the  boy  and  the  girl  would  look  at  each  other  and 
laugh  and  blush  ;  they  knew  not  why.  One  summer 
evening  they  were  playing  under  the  horse-chestnut- 
trees  at  the  bottom,  by  the  wall.  Suddenly  she 
started  away  from  him  and  cried,  "  Let  us  run 
a  race ! "  And  away  she  rushed,  swift  as  a  swallow, 
her  little  waist  as  slim  as  a  wasp's,  her  feet  twinkling 
over  the  grass  and  the  gravel,  her  skirt  swelling  knee- 
high  as  it  swung  to  and  fro.  Victor  ran.  Ad^le 
fled  the  faster,  and  the  wind,  lifting  her  little  black 
cape,  showed  the  slim  brown  shoulders,  bare  beneath. 
At  last,  by  the  old  well,  Victor  caught  the  fugitive, 
and  flung  her  down  on  the  grass  bench  in  the  shade. 
The  two  children  sat  there  panting,  unable  to  speak. 
But  Victor  was  serious,  and  looked,  as  he  had  never 
looked  before,  at  the  depth  of  the  girl's  black  eyes 
gleaming  beneath  her  black  eyelashes. 

»  "  Les  Voix  Interieures "  :  "A  Eugene,  Vicomte  H." 
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"It's  still  quite  light!"  said  Adde.  "We  might 
read  something.     Have  you  a  book  ?  " 

Victor  always  had  a  book.  Out  of  his  pocket  he 
drew  the  second  volume  of  Spallanzani's  "Travels." 
He  opened  it  at  random  ;  Adde  crept  closer,  laid 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  two  children  read 
silently  the  same  page  at  the  same  time,  Victor  slowly, 
Adele  at  a  sweeping  glance — she  was  always  obliged 
to  wait  for  him  before  she  could  turn  the  leaf;  they 
read  till  the  stars  came  out  in  the  dusk,  between 
the  branches  of  the  trees. 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma!"  cried  Ad^le  as  they 
reached  the  house,  "  if  you  knew  what  a  race  we  have 
had ! " 

But  Victor  was  silent. 

"How  melancholy  you  look,  my  lad!"  said  Madame 
Hugo. 

Paradise  was  in  his  heart — Paradise  I  Nor  till 
the  end  of  his  days  did  he  forget  that  memorable 
evening.' 

Alas,  the  day  came  when  the  three  lads  and  their 
playmate  were  no  longer  the  sovereigns  of  their 
wild  domain  :  the  town  of  Paris  required  the  garden 
of  the  Feuillantines  for  the  continuation  of  the  rue 
d'Ulm.  The  great  trees  were  felled,  the  chapel  and  the 
walls  demolished.  The  Hugos  went  to  live  in  a  house 
let  out  in  flats  in  the  rue  du  Cherchemidi — part 
of  a  house  in  a  street — whose  one  redeeming  point 
was  that  it  was  situate  opposite  the  Hotel  des  Conseils 
de   Guerre,  where  M.   Foucher,  the  father  of  Adele, 

*  "  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamne." 
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occupied  a  small  apartment  by  right  of  his  position  at 
the  War  Office. 

In  the  winter  of  i8 19-1820,  almost  every  evening, 
the  porter  of  that  great  Mansion  of  the  Court-martial 
must  have  seen  a  very  young  man — a  youth  of 
eighteen — cross  the  court  in  company  with  a  lady 
of  a  certain  age  dressed  in  a  dark  red  merino  gown 
under  a  yellow  Indian  shawl :  Madame  Hugo  and 
Victor  were  going  to  pay  their  evening  visit  to 
Madame  Foucher.  Adele's  mother  received  her 
visitors  (according  to  the  custom  of  that  old-fashioned 
Paris)  in  her  bed-chamber — a  large,  low-ceiled  room 
with  a  deep  alcove.  At  one  corner  of  the  white  marble 
chimneypiece  Madame  Hugo  would  find  her  arm- 
chair awaiting  her,  and  she  would  sink  into  it,  smiling, 
and  at  once  (without  taking  off  her  shawl  or  bonnet) 
pull  from  the  reticule  on  her  arm  a  piece  of  needle- 
work, and  begin  to  sew  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
placed  on  a  small  round  table  at  her  elbow  ;  Adele 
and  Madame  Foucher,  no  less  industrious,  would  draw 
up  their  chairs  to  the  light.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fire,  the  master  of  the  house,  out  of  health 
and  nervous,  lay  back  in  his  fauteuil  Voltaire,  reading, 
his  snuff-box  and  his  candle  on  a  little  shelf  beside 
him ;  Paul  Foucher  and  Victor  would  complete  such 
a  family  circle  as  Asmodeus  might  have  revealed 
in  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  other  dull,  pleasant,  friendly 
Paris  homes ;  and  the  time  would  creep  on  almost 
in  silence.  Some  one  would  throw  a  log  on  the 
crackling  fire ;  or  Madame  Hugo  would  open  her 
snuff-box,  and  reaching  across  to  her  old  friend  would 
say    with    a    gracious    smile,    "  Monsieur    Foucher, 
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voulez-vous   une   prise  ? "      And  at   ten   o'clock   she 
would  rise  and  say  "Good-night." 

Nothing  could  be  more  tame,  more  intimate,  more 
commonplace,  until  the  day  came  when  a  veil  fell 
from  the  eyes  of  all  those  comfortable  silent  elderly 
people,  a  day  when  they  understood  that  Victor  and 
Adele  were  no  longer  just  "  the  children."  This 
young  man  of  nineteen  was  already  a  poet  of 
promise,  a  Laureate  of  the  Floral  Games,  editor  of  the 
Conservateur  LitUraire ;  his  verses  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  King  and  the  Duchess  of  Berry  ; 
the  Duke  of  Rohan  called  on  him  ;  Lamartine  and 
Chateaubriand  desired  to  make  his  acquaintance  ;  and 
Chateaubriand  wished  to  carry  him  off  as  attache  to 
the  French  Embassy  in  London.  Was  it  not  odd  that 
he  should  be  content  to  sit  night  after  night  in  that 
sequestered  room,  motionless  on  his  chair,  watching 
the  sparks  fly  upwards,  while  M.  Foucher  read  his 
book  and  the  ladies,  in  the  circle  of  the  lamplight, 
bent  above  their  needlework  and  scarcely  broke  the 
silence  ?  True,  from  his  place  he  caught  a  lovely 
glimpse  of  the  dark,  tranquil  profile  of  Ad^le.  What 
a  sweet,  happy  smile  played  round  her  quiet  mouth ! 
Neither  of  the  two  children  was  twenty  years  of 
age — they  had  not  a  penny  piece  between  them. 
"  S^parons-les !  "  cried  the  two  families  in  consterna- 
tion.    And  they  were  separated. 

They  were  separated.  ...  In  182 1  Madame  Hugo 
died;  in  1822  Louis  XVIIL  awarded  the  young  poet 
a  pension  of  ^40  a  year,  and  the  first  volume  of 
"  Odes "  appeared  in  the  booksellers'  windows,  pro- 
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ducing  for  the  poet  a  profit  of  £^o.  It  was  fame  and 
fortune !  The  Fouchers  withdrew  their  opposition. 
On  October  12th,  Victor  Hugo  led  to  the  altar  his 
"  angdique  Adele,"  the  Beatrice  of  his  childhood 
and  his  youth.  And  here,  on  his  wedding-day,  we 
would  fain  take  leave  of  our  poet,  lest  we  should 
meet  the  advancing  shadows  of  Sainte-Beuve  and 
Madame  Drouet.  But  even  that  single  day,  so  long, 
so  patiently  expected,  was  destined  not  to  pass  without 
a  tragic  close.  The  wedding-feast  took  place  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Rue  du  Cherchemidi — the  Hotel  des 
Conseils  de  Guerre.  While  the  guests  were  still  at 
table,  Eugene  Hugo,  the  bridegroom's  brother,  let 
fall  some  incoherent  words  which  alarmed  his  im- 
mediate neighbours.  They  led  him  from  the  room 
and  took  him  home  to  the  desolate  house  which  his 
brother  had  left  for  ever,  and  where  Madame  Hugo 
would  never  more  return.  On  the  morrow,  they 
found  poor  Eugene  a  raging  madman,  dancing  round 
his  room  in  daylight  in  the  gleam  of  a  score  of 
candles,  making  fantastic  dashes  with  his  sabre  at 
the  patterns  of  the  paper  on  the  wall. 

An  ingenious  critic,  M.  E.  Ber6,  has  exhumed  a  set 
of  verses  by  a  friend  of  the  Hugos  (Gaspard  de  Pons), 
addressed  ^0  him  who  was  Eugene,  which  cast  a  cruel 
light  on  this  tragic  episode.  Victor  was  not  alone  in 
playing  with  Adele  in  the  garden  of  the  Feuillantines  ; 
not  only  Victor  had  witnessed  the  ripening  of  her 
young  beauty.  Was  jealousy,  was  love  at  the  root 
of  the  sudden  mania  which  burst  into  fury  on  Adele's 
wedding-day  with  Victor  .>* 


I 
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"  Peut-etre,  dedaign6  par  I'Amour  et  la  Muse, 
Un  desespoir  jaloux  s'alluma  dans  ton  coeur ; 
Tu  hais  malgr6  toi  ton  rival,  ton  vainqueur  .  .  ." 

Eugene  never  recovered  his  reason,  but  he,  at 
least,  preserved  untarnished  his  illusions.  When, 
fifteen  years  later,  the  madman  died  in  the  asylum  at 
Charenton,  the  greatest  poet  of  France,  in  his  "Ode 
to  a  brother's  memory,"  wrote  these  words — 

"  Oh,  ne  regrette  rien  I " 


II 


II 

SAINTE-BEUVE 

AT  five-and-twenty  Victor  Hugo  was  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  poets,  among  whom  he  strode  like  a 
prince  in  his  court.  He  was  little  their  senior,  but 
something  pure  and  grave  and  lofty  in  mien  and 
manner  made  him  appear  both  older  and  taller  than 
he  was.  At  that  age  he  appeared  a  singularly  hand- 
some person — "I'homme  a  la  jambe  de  prince,"  as 
M.  Stapfer  dubbed  him  nearly  thirty  years  later ; 
'Ava^  avSp(ov,  declared  Sainte-Beuve,  even  in  his 
bitterest  days.  Naturally  grandiloquent,  his  vast 
discourse  would  roll  out  uninterrupted,  save  by  the 
domesticated  applause  of  his  familiar  circle. 

On  the  fine  spring  evenings  of  1827,  the  young 
Romantics  would  meet  at  Hugo's  house,  and,  after  the 
five  o'clock  dinner  of  those  distant  days,  they  would  sally 
forth  all  together  to  see  the  sun  set  over  the  Seine 
from  the  top  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  Madame 
Victor  Hugo  was  the  life,  or,  since  she  was  rather 
a  nonchalant  young  beauty,  let  us  say  the  charm,  the 
grace  of  these  reunions.  As  the  spring  drew  on, 
they  would  troop  out  to  the  Plain  of  Montrouge,  the 
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young  men  tramping  along  the  dusty  country  roads, 
while  Victor  discoursed  imperturbably,  magnificent, 
antithetic,  sometimes  a  little  stupid  in  his  splendour. 
Ad^le  hangs  on  his  arm,  often  absent-minded,  occa- 
sionally listening  from  every  depth  of  her  great  dark 
eyes,  nearly  always  silent.  And  just  in  front  stalks 
the  white-capped  bonne  holding  a  stiffly  swaddled 
baby  upright  against  her  shoulder,  so  that  its  face  is 
turned  towards  the  smiling  parents. 

Charles  Augustin  Sainte-Beuve  on  these  occasions 
would  listen  to  the  husband  and  look  at  the  wife.  He 
had  made  the  Hugos'  acquaintance,  and  oddly  enough 
they  were  the  first  young  people  with  whom  he 
had  lived  on  these  terms  of  happy  intimacy.  He 
was  the  son  of  old  parents.  His  father  had  married 
at  fifty  a  widow  of  forty,  and  had  died  before  his 
only  child  was  born.  Sainte-Beuve  grew  up,  tied  to  his 
mother's  apron-string,  in  the  grim  and  Jansenist  little 
Northern  town  that  Boulogne-sur-Mer  appeared  in 
the  earliest  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Madame 
Sainte-Beuve  was  half  English  (her  mother  was  a 
Middleton) ;  she  lived  in  a  house  of  her  own,  with 
an  old  aunt,  on  a  slender  income  of  something  under 
;^200  a  year.  Brought  up  by  priests  and  grave 
elderly  ladies,  the  child  learned  to  think,  knew  how  to 
feel,  but  no  one  had  ever  shown  him  how  to  act. 
He  remained  all  his  life  over-prudent,  irresolute, 
and  although  refined  to  dilettantism,  not  quite  a 
gentleman,  because  he  lacked  that  certain  virile 
moral  sense  which  is  the  better  half  of  honour. 

Such  a  circle  as  the  Hugos'  struck  him  with  a 
dazzling  freshness.     His  childhood  at  Boulogne,  the 
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school  in  Paris,  the  hospitals  he  walked  as  a  medical 
student,  the  lecture-room  even,  where  he  listened 
to  the  lessons  of  Lamarck,  the  office  of  the  Globe, 
where  he  still  worked  as  a  journalist,  had  not 
prepared  him  for  all  this  beauty,  all  this  young 
exuberance.  So  far  things  had  easily  disgusted  the 
critical  Sainte-Beuve ;  the  dissecting-room  offended 
his  fastidious  imagination,  and  he  had  recently  left  the 
School  of  Medicine,  having  absorbed  what  science 
could  give  him :  the  sense  of  reality,  the  respect  for 
facts,  the  love  of  truth,  and  a  certain  robust 
materialism  which  co-existed  in  his  supple  mind 
with  a  mystical  religious  instinct,  no  less  sincere. 
After  the  medical  schools,  he  had  known  the  dusty 
dreariness  of  a  newspaper  office  ;  but  here,  at  least, 
Sainte-Beuve's  disgust  was  qualified  by  the  pleasure 
of  success  :  before  he  was  three-and-twenty  he  had 
become  a  power  on  the  Globe. 

His  mind  was  naturally  elastic,  emotional,  and 
delicate.  His  scientific  training  had  endowed  it  with 
a  vigour,  a  directness,  a  power  of  combination,  an 
almost  universal  curiosity,  which  made  him  seem  as 
strange  to  the  young  poets  of  Hugo's  symposia  as 
they  appeared  to  him.  The  men  he  had  hitherto 
known  had  been  men  of  weight,  men  of  intellectual 
subtlety,  men  of  a  certain  grim  enthusiasm — qualities 
too  often  lacking  in  Victor's  eloquence.  They  had 
been  Daunou,  the  philosopher,  Dubois,  the  critic 
(either  had  been  his  schoolmaster  before  he  became 
a  comrade),  and  the  thinkers  and  leaders  whom  he 
was  wont  to  meet  round  the  inkstained  table  in  the 
office  of  the  Globe :  Jouffroy,  the  philosopher,  Quinet, 
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Pierre  Leroux,  Fourier,  Auguste  Comte,  and  the 
Saint-Simonians.  In  1827  Pierre  Leroux,  especially, 
exercised  on  Sainte-Beuve  an  undoubted  ascendancy. 
In  later  life  they  disliked  each  other  and  agreed  to 
differ  :  "  Our  ways  have  diverged,"  said  Sainte-Beuve  ; 
"  Leroux  has  become  a  god  and  I  a  librarian."  But 
they  began  with  ardent  friendship — influence  on  the 
part  of  the  Utopist,  discipleship  on  the  side  of 
Sainte-Beuve.  His  letters  to  George  Sand  show 
him,  even  after  1830,  still  profoundly  penetrated  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Saint-Simonians.  Sainte-Beuve 
("  toujours  en  quete  de  quelque  grande  ame  ci 
^pouser,"  as  he  himself  avows)  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered a  great  soul  in  Pierre  Leroux.  And  so  he 
absorbed,  in  all  good  faith  and  for  several  years,  those 
mystical  humanitarian  ideas  of  the  Saint-Simonians 
out  of  which,  after  all,  two  of  the  great  movements  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  to  spring — Positivism  and 
Socialism.  "  I  have  assisted,"  said  he,  later  on,  "at 
the  birth  of  a  religion.  The  Saint-Simonians  have 
enabled  me  to  understand  Port  Royal."  Nothing 
delighted  Sainte-Beuve  so  much  as  to  quaff  an  idea 
at  its  source,  before  it  has  been  canalised,  contami- 
nated, dispensed  to  the  general  public.  When  that 
stage  was  reached,  when  the  spring  was  captured,  and 
the  theory  "laid  on,"  so  to  speak,  in  every  household, 
Sainte-Beuve  lost  his  interest  and,  hazel-branch  in 
hand,  went  tapping  untrodden  ground  for  some  new 
well  to  discover. 

The  Globe  was  Romantic.  Those  were  the  days 
of  the  great  duel  between  Romanticism  and  Classicism. 
One  December  day  in  1826  Dubois  handed  his  critic 
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the  two  volumes  of  "  Odes  et  Ballades  "  by  Victor 
Hugo.  "  This  young  barbarian,"  said  the  editor  (per- 
ceptibly less  Romantic  than  his  staff),  "  seems  to  be 
a  man  of  talent.  He  appears  interesting,  too,  in 
his  private  life — a  man  of  character."  Sainte-Beuve's 
review  came  out  on  January  2  and  9,  1827.  It 
attracted  the  notice  of  Goethe  in  Weimar  (that  im- 
mortal was  an  assiduous  reader  of  the  Globe),  who 
said  to  Eckermann,  "  This  Victor  Hugo  has  a  real 
gift.  He  owes  something  to  Germany — hence  the 
opposition  of  classics  and  pedants.  But  now  he  has 
the  Globe  on  his  side  he  may  be  said  to  have  gained 
the  day."  Hugo,  ever  accessible  to  praise,  was  not 
less  impressed  by  the  notice.  He  sought  out  and 
soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  critic,  who  lived 
at  that  time,  with  his  mother,  in  the  rue  de  Vaugirard, 
at  No.  97,  while  at  No.  90  in  the  same  street,  Hugo 
and  his  wife  occupied  a  small  flat  on  the  second  floor. 
The  two  young  men  met,  and  a  new  life  began  for 
Sainte-Beuve. 

The  young  literary  surgeon,  who  returned  the  call 
of  Victor  Hugo,  was  a  red-haired,  ugly  youth  of  three- 
and-twenty,  delicate  of  aspect,  and  awkward,  with  the 
timidity  peculiar  to  young  men  whose  education  (if 
not  their  habits)  has  been  austere,  and  who  have  always 
lived  in  the  society  of  their  elders.  When  he  forgot 
to  be  shy  the  youth  could  be  charming,  often  brilliant, 
extraordinarily  quick  at  the  uptake,  and,  despite  his 
cynical  opinions  (for  so  they  appeared  to  the  Hugos), 
full  of  a  tremulous,  tender  sensitiveness.  But,  after 
all,  has  he  not  left  us  his  portrait  in  the  "  Livre 
d' Amour  "  }     Contemplate  him  in  his  innocence  : — 
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" Jeune  sage 
Austere  et  rougissant,  coeur  malade  et  sauvage  .  .  . 
Sensible  a  toute  femme  et  ne  revant  pour  mienne 
Que  quelque  belle  vierge  obscure  et  pleb6ienne 
Et  pauvre  comme  moi ;  le  revant  par  fierte, 
Par  chimerique  voeu  de  sainte  egalite, 
Parce  qu'ainsi  I'avaient  pratique  dans  leur  vie 
Ces  chastes  Girondins  qu'a  vingt  ans  on  envie. 
Tel  j'etais,  pur,  ardent,  idolatre  avant  tout 
De  ces  apres  vertus  voisines  du  degout  .  .  . 
Trop  a  I'etroit  moi-meme  et  sans  possible  essor, 
Avide  etudiant,  poete  a  naitre  encor, 
Et  n'ayant  jusque  la  fait  d'ode  ou  d'elegie 
Qu'en  article,  au  journal,  apres  ma  chirurgie  .  .  . 
Ce  journal,  toutefois,  ce  Globe  serieux 
Ou,  mes  jours  de  loisirs,  j'ecrivais  de  mon  mieux, 
C'etait  I'issue  ouverte  a  mon  ame  importune  .  .  ." 


For  it  was  the  G/ode  which  introduced  the  fastidious 
young  sawbones  to  the  groves  and  fountains  of 
Armida's  garden. 

The  portrait  we  have  quoted  reveals  Sainte-Beuve 
from  the  inside  and  as  he  appeared  to  himself.  The 
judgment  of  contemporaries  was  less  flattering.  They 
thought  him  an  ugly  little  man,  undersized  ;  **  d'une 
laideur  pauvre,"  said  an  enemy,  Alphonse  Karr  ;  "pas 
laid,  mais  vilain,"  said  Madame  Hugo — even  Madame 
Hugo.  His  features  were  irregular,  but  mobile  ;  the 
small  eyes  had  a  tender  and  penetrating  expression ; 
the  carroty  hair,  at  once  stiff  and  fine,  bristled  round  an 
open,  intelligent  forehead ;  something  delicate,  speak- 
ing, over-sensitive  in  his  aspect  ensured  him  the  pro- 
tecting friendship  of  women.  Poor,  badly  dressed, 
socialistic,  free-thinking,  he  entered  the  household  of  the 
Vicomte  Victor  Hugo,  and  soon  commenced  to  modify 
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the  opinions  of  his  hosts.  But  he  began,  as  usual,  by 
being  modified  himself.  Sainte-Beuve  absorbed  the 
century,  piecemeal,  in  all  its  great  manifestations,  its 
leading  motives,  as  they  say  in  music.  And  his  work 
is  a  magnificent  overture  made  up  of  all  these  leading 
motives.  Let  us  not,  then,  begrudge  him,  fresh  from 
the  Saint-Simonians — still  imbued  with  the  Saint- 
Simonians — to  the  Romantics.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Cdnacle,  with  Victor  Hugo  seated  on 
his  right  hand,  Th^ophile  Gautier  upon  his  left.  And 
he  listened,  with  the  others,  at  first  spell-bound  in 
admiration,  soon  not  without  some  secret  impatience, 
while  Olympio — while  Victor  Hugo — unrolled  his 
interminable  rhetoric.  On  the  other  side  the  hearth 
sat  a  beautiful,  dreamy,  absent-minded  young  woman, 
sometimes  folding  her  baby's  hands  in  hers  as  she 
taught  it  to  pray,  sometimes  lost  in  her  own  thoughts. 
Madame  Victor  Hugo  was  not  clever.  Her  husband's 
admirers  called  her  '*  La  Reine,"  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  left  her  alone.  Her  impeccable,  imperial  style  of 
beauty  masked  a  nonchalant  but  tender  soul. 

It  was  the  "  Vie,  Poesies  et  Pensdes  de  Joseph 
Delorme"  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Madame 
Victor  Hugo.  This  was  not  Sainte-Beuve 's  first  book. 
That  was  the  "Tableau  de  la  Po^sie  Francaise  au 
XVIe.  Siecle,"  which  resuscitated  Ronsard,  and,  by 
a  transparent  symbol,  under  the  name  of  Ronsard, 
glorified  Romanticism  and  Victor  Hugo.  Sainte-Beuve 
was  now  an  influential  critic,  and,  as  such,  might 
venture  on  a  work  of  erudition,  but  could  scarcely 
give  hostages  to  fortune  in  the  shape  of  a  book  of 
lyrical  poems.     Yet  he  yearned  to  be  a  poet ;  indeed. 
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the  great  grief  of  his  life  was  his  comparative  failure 
as  a  poet.  In  1829,  naturally,  he  thought  he  had  only 
to  come  in  order  to  conquer.  But  he  surrounded 
himself  with  precautions.  The  book  appeared  a  few 
months  after  the  "  Tableau,"  while  people  were  still 
talking  of  the  "  Tableau  ";  it  appeared  as  the  reliquicB 
of  a  consumptive  medical  student,  Joseph  Delorme, 
edited,  with  a  Life,  by  Sainte-Beuve.  We  have  only 
to  open  "Joseph  Delorme"  to  see  that  our  unstable 
and  fastidious  critic  was  already  bored  with  the 
devices  of  Romanticism.  The  influence  of  Words- 
worth, and  especially  of  Cowper,  is  far  stronger  than 
the  trace  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  a  new  ideal — Realism — is 
whispering  its  first  advances  to  Sainte-Beuve.  But 
what  Madame  Victor  Hugo  saw  in  the  book  was  its 
patient  mediocrity,  its  suffering,  its  desolate  material- 
ism, its  penetrating  love  of  Nature.  She  pitied  the 
young  man  whom  she  supposed  to  have  lived  so  sadly 
and  died  so  young — and  she  said  to  Sainte-Beuve  in 
all  innocence,  "  Si  je  I'avais  connu,  je  I'aurais  consoM." 
Sainte-Beuve  was  touched  and  flattered.  One  day  he 
called  to  leave  with  her  a  message  for  Victor  Hugo. 
She  was  standing  in  a  white  morning-gown  before  the 
mirror  above  the  mantelpiece,  lifting  her  arms  to  re- 
arrange the  tumbling  abundance  of  her  black  hair. 
As  she  turned,  in  her  indolent  way,  to  listen,  it 
seemed  to  Sainte-Beuve  as  if  a  veil  were  suddenly 
torn,  that  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  and  that  he 
had  always  been  in  love  with  her. 

For  six  celestial  months  they  made  platonic  love. 
And  under  the  influence  of  Ad^le  Hugo,  Sainte- 
Beuve  turned  towards  the  Church — not  towards  her 
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Church  precisely,  the  parish  church — but  towards  the 
tumultuous,  humanitarian  Catholicism  which  was  then 
inaugurated  by  the  Abb6  Lamennais  and  the  Ahh6 
Lacordaire.  In  *' Les  Consolations"  (1830),  in 
'•  Volupt6  "  (1834)  this  strain  is  still  apparent. 
Lamennais  and  his  disciples  did  for  an  hour  that 
which  St.  Francis  did  for  an  age.  They  severed 
the  ideas  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power ;  they 
steeped  Christianity  in  the  fount  of  liberty.  Sainte- 
Beuve  went  with  them  on  their  road  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  they  would  gladly  have  taken  him  all  the 
way.  When  the  Saint-Simonians  bought  the  G/ode 
in  1830,  it  was  Sainte-Beuve  who  drew  up  the  pro- 
spectus for  Pierre  Leroux ;  when  Lamennais  wrote 
in  blood  and  lava  his  "  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,"  it  was 
to  Sainte-Beuve  that  he  entrusted  that  fiery  and 
febrile  script,  which  the  critic  saw  through  the  press 
and  corrected.  The  young  critic's  wide  and  various 
mind,  his  balanced  judgment  made  him  invaluable  to 
those  apostles,  men  of  a  vast  immoderate  soul,  children 
of  light,  not  wise  in  their  generation.  And  they  in 
their  turn  bestowed  on  Sainte-Beuve  that  intimate 
sense  of  renewal  and  revival,  that  happy  vital  mingling 
of  austerity  and  joy,  of  meditation  and  merit,  which 
generally  accompany  the  early  days  of  submission  to  a 
religious  rule.  All  this  was  oddly  intermitted,  no 
doubt,  by  a  privy  stealing  of  his  friend's  one  ewe 
lamb.  But  Pierre  Leroux,  at  least,  enjoined  a  re- 
form of  the  marriage  tie  ;  and  Sainte-Beuve's  idea 
of  friendship  was  to  make  love  to  one's  friend's  wife. 
His  relations  with  the  Hugos  would  form  an 
admirable    theme    for    Mr.    Meredith.     The   sea  of 
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time  yields  up  its  dead  indeed ;  we  know,  now, 
secrets  which  the  contemporaries  of  Sainte-Beuve 
barely  suspected.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  an 
adventure  which  henceforth  forms  part  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  us 
own,  at  once,  that  Sainte-Beuve  behaved  as  badly 
as  possible,  not  only  in  taking  his  friend's  wife,  but, 
perhaps  especially,  in  printing  (some  ten  years  later) 
the  poems  he  had  written  during  their  liaison,  which 
repeat,  with  an  amorous  iteration,  the  name  and 
almost  the  address  of  his  Muse.  He  did  not 
publish  them,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Impdriale,  of  which  he  had  just  been 
appointed  librarian,  and  lent  the  book  freely  among 
his  female  friends.  His  one  excuse  is  that  he 
thought  his  lyrics  immortal — would  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Shakespeare  have  suppressed  their  sonnets?  It  is 
probable,  indeed — such  was  his  vanity — that  he 
thought  to  immortalise  and  not  to  dishonour  the 
woman  once  passionately  sung  by  Victor  Hugo.  And 
he  was  proud,  as  only  an  ugly  Don  Juan  can  be  proud, 
of  his  bonne  fortune.  "  Mon  seul  succ^s  en  amour, 
c'est  Adde,"  he  wrote  in  his  private  notebook.  For, 
in  regard  to  the  other  women  whom  he  was  to  court, 
he  had  to  be  content  with  the  love  of  the  moth  for 
the  star — until,  indeed,  he  fell  to  that  lower  depth 
which  an  older  Don  Juan  summed  up  in  an  epigram, 
"J'aime  le  poulet.  Demanderais-je  que  le  poulet 
m'aime  ?  "  Such  were  the  later  loves  of  Sainte-Beuve ; 
non  ragionam  di  lor. 

Sainte-Beuve  secretly  began  to  write  the  "  Livre 
dAmour"  while  Victor    Hugo  was  bringing  out  his 
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"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and  the  two  works  by  their 
manner,  no  less  than  their  matter,  reflect  the  different 
ideals  of  their  authors.  The  critic  (turned  poet) 
reproached  the  poet  (transformed  into  a  novelist) 
with  an  excess  of  fantasy — "les  caracteres  traversent 
trop  frdquemment  la  trame  de  la  nature  humaine 
dans  un  sens  ou  dans  un  autre,  dessus  et  dessous, 
en  feerie  et  en  grotesque,  vers  le  ciel  et  vers 
I'enfer."  Sainte-Beuve  himself  meant  never  to  ex- 
ceed the  measure  of  e very-day.  This  ex- Romantic 
was  beginning  to  believe,  with  Racine,  that  "  toute 
I'invention  consiste  a  faire  quelquechose  de  rien." 
Unfortunately  the  "  Livre  d'Amour"  is  neither 
**  Andromaque "  nor  "Berenice";  it  is  no  sad  and 
subtle  history  of  a  noble  passion,  but  a  simple  tale, 
serious  enough  in  its  way,  of  the  prosy  duplicities 
of  unlawful  love.  There  is  tenderness  in  it,  but 
also  vanity,  untruthfulness,  intrigue,  and  a  jealous 
belittling  of  a  friend  betrayed.  These  qualities  are 
not  germane  to  poetry.  The  silhouette  of  the 
husband  is  etched  with  the  bitterest  acid — with  (if  we 
may  coin  the  phrase)  an  admiring  venom.  He  is  the 
King- Consort — r Epoux-Roi — ardent  and  serious  of 
aspect,  with  a  lip  that  curls  in  ready  disdain.  But 
at  first  (if  Sainte-Beuve  is  swift  to  mock  at  Don 
Pomposo)  he  is  none  the  less  an  admirer  of  the  poet's 
genius,  of  the  friend's  rare  character.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
little  rift  within  the  lute,  and  soon  the  purposed  eulogy 
issues  with  a  discordant  squeak.  A  manuscript  note 
to  the  copy  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  explains  : — 

"  Non,  il  n'est  pas  un  noble  coeur !    Artificieux  et  fastueux, 
il  est  vain  au  fond  ;  tons  ceux  qui  I'ont  pratique  de  pres  ont 
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fini  par  le  savoir  ;  mais  j'ai  longtemps  €t6  dupe.  J'etais  dans 
I'antre  du  Cyclope  et  je  me  croyais  dans  la  grotte  d'un  demi- 
dieu." 

This  is  already  the  Sainte-Beuve  who  in  his  private 
"  Cahiers  "  explains  his  reaction  from  the  magic  of 
Romanticism.     One  tires  at  last  of  a  world  of  moon- 
shine and  rainbows,  of  ruins  and  rockeries,  however 
lovely,  and  nothing  more  quickly  exhausts  the  mind's 
capacity    than    the    continual    absence   of   common- 
sense.       Sainte-Beuve,    the     young     reviewer,     the 
surgeon    of    yesterday,    the    scientific    disenchanted 
youth,  had  loved  Armida's   Garden  just  because  it 
was  Armida's   Garden — an   unsuspected  isle  in   far- 
off  seas,   so   different   from  all  he  had  ever  known, 
so  full  of  ready  praise,  extravagant  warmth,  beauty, 
youth,  genius  indeed,  at  every  turn.     Sometimes  he 
felt  in  it  the  false,  or  at  least  the  artificial,  the  gleam 
of  limelight,  and  the  unsubstantial  flimsiness  of  the 
side  scenes  ;  but  all  the  poetry  in  his  soul,  hitherto 
compressed  and  dolorous,  exhaled  itself  in  a  delighted 
fervour — he  would  not  understand  that  this  was  not 
real  life.     There  is,   however,   no  external  influence 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  in  the  end  the  natural 
tendency  of  a  man's  nature  ;  and  this,  in  Sainte-Beuve, 
made  for  literal  sincerity,  subtle  exactness,  and  a  just 
and  delicate  discrimination  in  the  shades  of  thought 
and  feeling.     After  four  or  five  years  of  Romanticism, 
he  began  to  feel  like  that  hungry  cock  in  the  fable, 
who  thought   he   had  found   a  grain  of  rice  in  the 
desert,  and  lo  and  behold,  it  was  a  useless  pearl. 

But   for  Adde — Armida — he  would   have   broken 
with  his  friends  of  yesterday.     Sometimes  he  came 
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near  to  agreeing  with  Baudelaire  (though  as  yet  he 
knew  not  Baudelaire)  that  Victor  Hugo  was  a  proof 
"  qu'on  puisse  en  meme  temps  poss^der  un  genie 
special  et  etre  un  sot."  Still  he  loved  Madame 
Hugo. 

When,    on   the    occasion   of  her    daughter's    first 
communion — a  great  event  in  the  life  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  mother — Madame   Hugo  dismissed  him,  in 
the   last   months   of   1836,   Sainte-Beuve,    desperate, 
inconsolable,  left  Paris  for  Lausanne ;  and  for  long 
enough  he  felt  the  poisoned  dart  which  had  broken 
in  the  wound.     But  in  that   little  Swiss  University 
town,  in  the  society  of  Protestant  philosophers,  with 
a  range  of  snowy  peaks  out  of  the  window,  and,  on 
his   writing-table,    the   materials   for  a    "  History   of 
Port-Royal,"  a   new   Sainte-Beuve   began   slowly  to 
arise    from    these    burning    ashes.     A    Phoenix,    or 
perhaps  rather  a  chameleon,  an  odd  sort  of  chame- 
leon who  (after  taking  his  hue  from  his  surroundings) 
should,  as  the  result  of  a  surfeit,  turn  to  the  comple- 
mentary colour — from  green,  for  instance,  to  scarlet ; 
such  was  Sainte-Beuve.     The  idea  of  liberty,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  Romanticism  and  on  which  is 
founded   the  militant   Church  of  Lamennais,  faded  ; 
and  he  perceived   necessity,  not  only  with  the  eyes 
of  a  man  of  science,  but  with  something  of  the  grim 
faith  of  a  Calvinist  or  a  Jansenist.    The  opposed  ideas 
of  Liberty  and  Necessity  form  the  intellectual  basis  of 
Europe  since  the  middle  of  the   eighteenth  century. 
Rousseau,    the    Revolution,    Romanticism,    and   also 
the  spiritual  outburst  which  towards  1830  produced 
the  Utopias  of  Leroux  and   Lamennais :   all   these 
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are  the  voices  of  Free  Will,  and  declare  a  divine 
irruption  on  things  as  by  law  established.  On  the 
other  hand,  modern  science,  with  its  enchaining  of 
cause  and  effect,  with  its  ideas  of  heredity,  deter- 
minism, evolution,  specificity  ; — Science  (elaborating 
the  theories  of  Darwin,  Renan,  Taine,  Pasteur,  the 
Positivists)  traces  a  descent  from  Necessity.  And 
Sainte-Beuve,  as  was  his  wont,  absorbed  first  one 
idea  and  then  the  other,  each  of  them  leaving  an 
abiding  imprint  on  his  intellectual  constitution. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  still  deep  in  the  "  History  of 
Port-Royal "  when  his  studious  peace  was  rudely 
shaken  by  the  trumpet  blast  of  1848.  Sainte-Beuve 
was  a  Liberal,  and  no  Liberal  really  likes  a  revolution. 
A  dilettante,  feebly  generous,  fastidious  in  his  private 
tastes,  yet  drawn  by  the  great  ideals  of  science  and 
progress,  he  had  always  wished  to  dine  with  the 
Tories  and  vote  with  the  Whigs ;  and  he  was  no 
longer  young  enough  to  harbour  the  illusions  which 
had  sustained  him  during  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
A  passage  of  his  private  note-book  shows  his 
mental  attitude  with  his  accustomed  sincerity  : — 

"Mars,  1848. 

"J'ai  en  moi  plusieurs  sentiments  contradictoires  et  comme 
des  hommes  divers  qui  se  combattent.  .  .  . 

"  Je  suis  curieux,  et  le  spectacle  des  choses  humaines  m'amuse. 

"Je  suis  artiste,  et  les  choses  lestement  faites,  galamment 
trouss6es,  me  seduisent.  Et  quoi  de  plus  galamment  trouss6 
que  cette  aifaire-la? 

"Je  suis  au  fond  Girondin  et  republicain  par  instinct;  j'ai 
I'humeur  populaire  et  a  chaque  emotion  publique  le  vieux 
levain  se  remue  en  moi. 

"Mais  j'ai  44  ans,  je  suis  delicat  de  sante,  de  nerfs;  raffing 
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en  gouts  litteraires  et  en  moeurs  sociales.  Je  suis  assis  depuis  des 
annees  et  mes  habitudes  sont  en  contradiction  avec  mes  instincts." 

Sainte-Beuve  was  not  alone  among  the  Saint- 
Simonians  to  accept  the  Coup  d'etat  with  serenity. 
"  Socialism  based  on  authority  "  was  their  watchword  ; 
the  Prince  President  reversed  it,  and  founded  an 
Empire  based  on  universal  suffrage.  At  first  the 
humanitarians,  or  many  of  them,  were  not  unfavour- 
able. The  letters  of  Elizabeth  Browning  written 
from  Paris  in  1852  reveal  a  somewhat  similar  state 
of  mind.  And  for  Sainte-Beuve,  at  all  events,  the 
Second  Empire  opened  as  an  era  of  peace  and 
plenty.  He  was  middle-aged,  moderately  illustrious, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  an  ex-librarian 
of  the  Institute,  but  he  was  earning  the  scantiest  of 
literary  incomes — not  more  than  a  hundred  a  year — 
when,  in  1849,  V^ron,  the  editor  of  the  Constitu- 
tionnel,  offered  him  ;^20  a  month  for  a  weekly 
causerie  to  appear  in  every  Monday's  issue  on  some 
new  book  or  literary  debate.  That  monthly  ;^20, 
which  success  soon  more  than  doubled,  balanced 
the  critic's  slender  budget.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
death  of  his  mother  left  him  a  modest  income  of 
some  4,000  fr.  a  year  (;^i6o),  and  the  pleasant  little 
house  she  had  built  in  a  garden  of  the  rue  Mont- 
parnasse.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  quietest  street  in  Paris. 
There,  in  his  tranquil  library,  surrounded  by  his 
Greek  reader,  his  doctor,  his  secretary,  his  house- 
keeper, his  Berrichonne  cook,  Sainte-Beuve  was  to 
live,  till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  not  the  life  of  the 
sage,  at  least  the  life  of  the  scholar.  The  humani- 
tarian had  become  a  humanist. 
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Out  of  this  great  quiet  came  the  best  things  Sainte- 
Beuve  ever  gave  to  the  world  :  the  "  Lundis,"  one  of 
the  most  solid,  most  varied,  and  prodigious  monu- 
ments which  the  nineteenth  century  has  raised  in 
France.  We  must  turn  to  Voltaire  or  to  Bayle  to 
find  such  a  union  of  method,  grace,  life,  and  erudition. 
The  "  Lundis "  are  a  natural  history  of  man  as  a 
thinking  and  especially  as  a  social  being.  While 
George  Sand  and  Flaubert  were  blaming  Sainte-Beuve 
for  "  writing  in  newspapers "  when  he  might  have 
composed  a  book,  he  was  in  fact  producing  an  encyclo- 
paedia, which  will  probably  outlive  their  works  of  art. 
The  "Nouveaux  Lundis,"  which  he  began  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  are  even  better  than  the  causeries,  so 
various,  so  fresh,  so  firm,  so  new.  Time  cannot  stale 
nor  custom  wither  the  diversity  of  their  intellectual 
interest.  We  pick  up  a  chance  volume,  open  it  and 
read,  first  the  two  articles  on  Biot  the  chemist  and 
physicist,  then  one  on  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass,  then  a 
review  of  Renan.  What  sanity,  what  grasp,  what  a 
serene  and  superior  intelligence  ;  what  breadth  of  view 
and  keenness  of  vision!  The  Romantic  of  1830  has 
forgotten  Armida  ;  he  remembers  in  her  stead  those 
earlier  lessons  which  he  learned  in  his  boyhood,  when 
he  frequented  the  lectures  of  Lamarck.  "  J 'herborise," 
he  wrote,  '•  je  suis  un  naturaliste  des  esprits."  In  a 
letter  to  Bersot,  written  in  1863,  he  sums  up  the 
doctrine  of  all  his  later  years  : 

"  Si  j'avais  une  devise  ce  serait :  '  Le  Vrai,  le  Vrai  seul ! '  et 
que  le  beau  et  le  bien  s'en  tirent  comme  ils  peuvent." 
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ANTIGONE,  perhaps,  was  the  first  Romantic ; 
she  who  appealed  from  the  normal  standard 
and  constituted  authorities  of  the  city  to  the  law 
unwritten,  Taypain-a  Ka<T(paXii  vofiifia  0£«v,  but  in  modern 
days  there  has  never  been  a  more  sincere  Romantic 
than  the  youthful  George  Sand,  and  any  critic  who 
should  propose  to  study  the  disorganisation  of  morals 
which  accompanied  that  new  ideal  could  scarcely  find 
a  more  engaging  subject.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  we 
study,  side  by  side,  the  works  and  the  life  of  the  great 
novelist,  we  are  inclined  to  echo  a  profound  and 
ironical  dictum  of  M.  Bergson's —  : 

"  L'intelligence  est  caracterisee  par  une  incomprehension 
naturelle  de  la  vie." 

Her  correspondence  with  Alfred  de  Musset,  pub- 
lished I  by  Maitre  Ddcori,  shows  all  the  dangers  of  a 
view  of  life  which  ignores  the  order  and  convenience 

*  "  Correspondance  de  George  Sand  et  d' Alfred  de  Musset, 
publiee  integralement  et  pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apres  les  docu- 
ments originaux  par  Felix  Decori.     Bruxelles,  1904. 
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of  society,  prefers  intuition  to  intelligence,  sentiment 
to  reason,  and  strives  to  secure,  at  whatever  risk  and 
cost,  the  passionate  triumph  of  the  individual.  The 
relation  of  the  sexes,  said  Fourier,  is  the  keynote  of 
character  ;  it  is  also  the  subject  of  almost  all  poems 
and  novels,  and  few  things  could  be  more  curious  (if 
to  old-fashioned  ideas  less  seemly  and  legitimate)  than 
to  study  under  the  strain  of  a  great  passion  the  char- 
acters of  a  poet  and  a  novelist  exceptionally  gifted, 
and  therefore  able  to  express  the  finest  shades  of 
feeling.  The  love-letters  of  George  Sand  and 
Alfred  de  Musset  are  extraordinarily  brilliant  as 
literature  ;  and  one  of  their  authors,  at  all  events,  was 
fully  aware  of  the  fact,  for  Musset  reproduced  one 
letter  in  the  **  Confession  d'un  Enfant  du  Si^cle,"  and 
borrowed  from  another  the  magnificent  ending  to  the 
second  act  in  **  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  I'Amour  "  : — 

"  On  est  souvent  trompe  en  amour,  souvent  blesse  et  souvent 
malheureux ;  mais  on  aime,  et  quand  on  est  sur  le  bord  de  la 
tombe,  on  se  retourne  pour  regarder  en  arriere,  et  on  se  dit  : 
*  J'ai  souffert  souvent,  je  me  suis  trompe  quelquefois,  mais  j'ai 
aime.  C'est  moi  qui  ai  vecu,  et  non  pas  un  etre  factice  cree  par 
mon  orgueil  ou  mon  ennui.'  " 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  lovers  of  Musset  to 
find  this  perfect  passage,  so  poignant,  so  sincere,  in 
one  of  the  letters  written  by  George  Sand  in  Venice  to 
the  poet,  after  his  departure.  But  more  than  the  mere 
words  of  a  letter  are  reproduced  in  Musset's  immortal 
comedy.  The  whole  play  is  a  symbol  of  the  tragic 
love  and  mortal  difference  which  united  and  divided  a 
prodigal  and  an  idealist. 
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In  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Paris  one 
specimen  case  is  devoted  to  what  appears  the  cruel 
and  mortal  disease  of  a  shell-fish.  Instinctively  we 
avert  our  eyes  from  the  lacerated  and  swollen  tissues, 
as  from  something  too  painful  to  be  decent.  Yet  the 
result  of  so  much  suffering  is  not  a  cancer,  but  a  pearl. 
And  by  the  magic  of  genius,  such,  to  the  world  at  any 
rate,  was  the  sequel  of  the  passion  which  broke  the 
heart  of  Musset  and  completed  the  education  of  George 
Sand.  Their  pain  was  not  sterile.  It  produced, 
among  the  works  of  the  great  romantic  novelist,  the 
"  Lettres  d'un  Voyageur,"  "Jacques,"  "  L^one  L6oni," 
and  **  Elle  et  Lui,"  while  it  transformed  Musset  from 
the  charming  singer  of  an  empty  day  into  a  great  poet, 
and  is  directly  answerable  for  the  four  "  Nuits,"  the 
"  Confession  d'un  Enfant  du  Si^cle,"  and  "  Souvenir." 
As  literature  these  poems  and  novels  are  better 
reading  than  the  letters  thrown  out  at  white  heat  from 
the  eruption  of  that  volcanic  passion.  Art  dignifies 
what  it  touches,  makes  it  remote  and  noble.  These 
letters  are  too  full  of  weakness,  anguish,  and  a  base 
infirmity. 

But,  none  the  less,  they  are  a  document  of  the  first 
importance  towards  the  moral  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  "  Cette  histoire  est  entree  dans  la  psychologie 
du  si^cle  comme  un  exemple  unique  et  extraordinaire 
de  ce  que  I'esprit  romantique  pouvait  faire  des  etres 
devenus  sa  proie."  So  speaks  Madame  Arvede  Barine 
in  her  masterly  little  book  on  Alfred  de  Musset. 
What  she  calls  the  romantic  spirit  we  would  call  the 
revolt  of  individualism  against  society.  To  the 
generation   of   1830   passion  was  a  sacred  law,  and 
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personal  independence,  perhaps,  the  only  duty.  It  is 
a  view  of  life  which  fosters,  encourages,  and  develops 
the  artistic  disposition  ;  and  certainly  it  produced  a 
company  of  great  writers  and  great  artists  such  as  our 
later  ages  cannot  rival.  We  have,  however,  but  to 
glance  through  the  book  before  us  to  see  something 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  romantic  spirit  as  a  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  life. 

George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset  were  among 
the  most  famous  writers  of  Paris  when,  in  the  late 
spring  of  1833,  they  met  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  in 
March,  George  Sand  had  written  to  their  common 
friend,  Sainte-Beuve,  **  Non,  je  ne  veux  pas  que  vous 
m'ameniez  Alfred  de  Musset.  II  est  tres  dandy,  et 
nous  ne  nous  conviendrions  pas."  "  Ldia "  had 
nothing  of  the  dandy  about  her — even  when  she 
dressed  in  men's  clothes  ;  and  this  elegant  young 
Musset,  as  refined  in  taste  as  he  was  libertine  by 
habit,  appears  to  have  made  no  effort  to  meet  the 
eccentric  woman-novelist,  whose  works  he  had  not 
deigned  to  read.  However,  they  met,  they  sat  side 
by  side  all  evening  ;  they  talked,  they  pleased  each 
other,  and  desired  to  meet  again.  Several  sketches  of 
Alfred  de  Musset's,  reproduced  in  M.  Ddcori's  volume, 
show  us  a  more  charming  and  taking  likeness  of 
the  great  George  than  we  shall  find  in  her  official 
portraits.  She  is  a  Spanish-looking  young  woman  of 
twenty-nine,  the  bare  arms  and  neck  of  her  period 
revealing  an  admirable  ddcolletage  ;  she  has  two  jet- 
black  loops  of  hair  over  a  pale,  roundish,  candid  face, 
with  a  straight  nose,  a  weak  little  chin,  and  mobile 
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mouth,  which  explains  much  in  her  history ;  and  two 
great,  black,  solemn  eyes,  full  of  night  and  poetry, 
which  explain  a  great  deal  in  the  history  of  several 
other  persons — and  especially  in  that  of  Alfred  de 
Musset.  As  for  him,  we  know  him  in  Deveria's 
famous  portrait — elegant,  frivolous,  dreamy — a  lad  of 
three-and-twenty.  And  we  remember  Sainte-Beuve's 
description  : — 

"  De  I'esprit,  des  nudites,  et  des  crudites,  du  lyrisme,  une  grace 
et  une  finesse  par  moments  adorables — de  la  plus  haute  poesie  a 
propos  de  bottes,  la  debauche  etalee  en  face  de  I'ideal,  tout  a 
coup  des  bouffees  de  lilas  qui  ramenent  la  fraicheur  ;  par  ci,  par 
la,  un  reste  de  chic." 

And  again  we  call  to  mind  how  in  another  place — in 
his  "  Cahiers  " — Sainte-Beuve  affirmed  that  Musset 
reminded  him  of  the  little  Aristion  of  the  Anthology, 
dancing  so  delicately,  and  quaffing  three  cups  at  a 
gulp  in  the  frenzy  of  the  bacchanal,  while  the  garlands 
on  his  forehead  nod  and  tumble  among  the  blonde 
disorder  of  his  tangled  locks. 

"  KQfioi  Kal  fiaviai  fiiya  xalpere." 

Feasts  and  folly  were  his  only  joy.  Musset,  in 
fact,  is  Cherubino  drunk  with  champagne,  all  raillery, 
flame,  and  fastness.  George  Sand  is  six  years  older  ; 
her  character  ample,  simple,  grandiose  ;  her  mind  full 
of  moral  curiosity.  She  was  a  woman  with  a  past,  and, 
to  Musset,  at  the  time  of  their  first  meeting,  she  must 
have  appeared  a  charming  literary  lady  of  the  demi- 
monde, who  had  come  to  Paris  after  the  Revolution  of 
1 830  to  find  her  soul  and  earn  her  living  by  painting 
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hand  screens  and  writing  stories.  Yet,  none  the  less, 
she  was  Baronne  de  Dudevant,  a  granddaughter  of 
Dupin  de  Francueil  (Rousseau's  patron,  who  cuts  so 
charming  a  figure  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  d'Epi- 
nay),  the  granddaughter  also  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
Marshal  of  France,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of 
a  King  of  Poland.  George  Sand  had  little  social 
pride  (though  she  felt  herself  on  an  equality  with  the 
most  distinguished  of  her  acquaintance),  but  she  had 
a  deep,  intense  intellectual,  or  rather,  moral  pride, 
oddly  at  variance  with  her  Bohemian  way  of  life. 
She  took  herself  very  seriously.  "  Elle  absorbe  les 
affections  ;  elle  les  engloutit ;  elle  est  fatale"  wrote 
the  wife  of  a  Swiss  pastor  some  years  later  to  Sainte- 
Beuve  ;  and  she  herself,  in  this  year  of  grace  1833, 
drew  her  own  portrait  in  writing  to  the  great  critic  : 
"  Austere  et  presque  vierge,  hideuse  dans  mon 
dgoisme  et  mon  isolement."  Musset  may  be  forgiven 
if  he  could  not  suppose  as  much  of  a  very  pretty 
woman  with  two  illegitimate  lovers  in  the  immediate 
background,  and,  in  the  foreground,  two  legitimate 
children.  And  yet  there  was  a  certain  verity  in  this 
view  of  George  Sand  ;  she  saw  herself  as  Ldia. 
Musset  a  little  later  was  to  draw  the  finest  portrait  of 
her  that  we  shall  ever  see — Camille,  the  heroine  of 
"  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  1' Amour — and  there  is  a 
likeness  between  Camille  and  Ldia. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  nothing  of  this 
inner  pride  appeared.  Madame  Sand  was  a  pretty 
woman — a  very  pretty  woman  in  1833 — "  beaucoup 
plus  jolie  femme  que  je  m'y  attendais  "  (wrote  Sainte- 
Beuve's  Swiss  correspondent  someyears  later).    "  Oui, 
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elle  est  jolie !  Plus  femme  que  dame  ;  cependant,  par 
instants,  plus  ceci  que  je  m'imaginais.  Forte  de 
corps  et  d'esprit ;  les  doigts  mignons  et  fort  bien 
pos^s  autour  d'une  cigarette."  A  charming  pen- 
drawing  by  Musset  of  George  Sand,  taken  about  this 
time,  shows  her  in  her  young,  supple,  yet  stalwart 
Southern  grace.  In  1833  she  was  busy  with  "Lelia," 
which,  when  it  appeared,  enjoyed  the  insensate 
triumph  of  a  work  which  chimes  in  with  the  taste  of 
the  moment  and  squanders  all  its  glory  in  an  hour.  It 
belongs  to  the  extremes  of  Romanticism,  is  anti-social, 
Satanic,  dithyrambic,  even  as  Byron's  "  Manfred," 
and  almost  as  unreadable  to-day.  But  Musset,  no 
less  than  its  age,  thought  "  Ldlia  "  a  work  of  genius 
(and  perhaps  it  is ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  work  of  a 
woman  of  genius)  and  wrote  to  the  author,  comparing 
her  to  Chateaubriand  and  Byron  : 

"  II  y  a  dans  Lelia  des  vingtaines  de  p^ges  qui  vous  vont  droit 
au  coeur,  franchement,  vigoureusement,  tout  aussi  belles  que 
celles  de  Rene  et  de  Lara,  Vous  voila  George  Sand  ;  autrement 
vous  eussiez  ete  madame  une  telle,  faisant  des  livres." 

And  so  the  letters  begin.  With  a  certain  surprise 
we  note  that,  though  Musset  falls  in  love  almost 
at  once  with  his  charming  comrade-at-arms  (who 
will  have  none  of  him),  yet  she  has  kept  all  his  notes 
from  the  earliest — stiff  little  letters,  which  begin 
"Madame"  and  end  with  "I'assurance  de  mon 
respect" — while  he,  the  ardent  he,  has  none  of  hers 
until  they  are  already  at  the  stage  of  "  mon  petit 
oiseau "  and  "ton  pauvre  vieux  George."  These 
early  letters  are  all  quite  new.     The  later  and  more 
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important  ones  have  seen  the  light  in  shreds  and 
patches,  some  in  Madame  Arv^de  Barine's  "  Alfred  de 
Musset "  (1893),  some  in  the  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch 
de  Lovenjoul's  "Veritable  Histoire  de  '  Elle  et  Lui'" 
(1897).  B'Jt  ^G^G  we  have  them  all.  Musset  reads 
•*Ldia"  with  enthusiasm.  He  writes  on  a  chapter 
of  Madame  Sand's  "  Indiana"  a  set  of  verses  which 
foreshadow  that  exquisite  comedy  "  On  ne  badine 
pas  avec  lAmour."  But  he  had  not  yet  learned 
the  lesson  of  his  title.  He  is  a  young  rake,  with  a 
young  rake's  view  of  life  and  women ;  he  can  imagine 
no  virtue  in  any  feminine  heart  unless  it  be  lodged 
in  the  bosom  of  a  virgin.  And  George  Sand  is. a 
woman  whose  past  is  already  encumbered  by  an 
uncongenial  husband,  by  a  platonic  flame  of  six 
years'  standing,  by  a  young  law  student  of  twenty 
with  whom  she  had  lived  publicly  for  some  months, 
and,  also,  by  a  fleeting  episode  with  M^rim^e.  But 
the  granddaughter  of  Dupin  de  Francueil  and  Maurice 
de  Saxe  is,  in  her  own  way,  a  woman  with  an  ideal 
of  pride  and  honour,  self-righteous  malgr^  tout  and 
ignorant  of  all  that  is  summed  up  in  the  word  '*  self- 
sacrifice." 

So  they  make  love  at  cross-purposes,  and  we  augur 
nothing  good  of  this  encounter  of  prodigal  and  idealist 
when,  in  December,  1833,  Madame  Sand  calls  on 
Alfred's  mother,  asks,  and  apparently  obtains,  per- 
mission to  travel  with  the  young  poet  in  Italy.  Never 
was  an  elopement  less  clandestine — the  letters  show 
us  nothing  of  their  first  brief,  happy  flight.  They 
open  in  March,  1834,  "from  Venice  to  Venice,"  and 
this  time  on  a  tragic  note.     The  lovers  have  parted  ; 
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sickness  and  selfishness  have  disunited  them.  Venice 
has  proved  fatal  to  their  illegal  wedding  journey.  A 
man  of  genius,  like  most  works  of  art,  should  be  con- 
templated from  a  certain  distance.  Alfred,  sometimes 
tipsy,  often  brutal,  occasionally  delirious,  appeared 
less  attractive  than  the  kind,  devoted,  admiring  young 
physician,  Dr.  Pietro  Pagello.  Pagello  was  an 
ordinary  young  man ;  how  ordinary  he  appeared  to 
Musset  is  no  secret  to  the  reader  of  the  "Confes- 
sion d'un  Enfant  du  Si^cle,"  who  has  the  excellent 
Smith  clear  in  his  mind's  eye.  He  was  soon  to 
appear  ordinary  enough  to  George  Sand  herself :  we 
remember  Palmer  in  "  Elle  et  Lui."  And  his  common- 
placeness  is  the  piquant  note  of  the  correspondence 
before  us.  This  simple,  kind-hearted  young  Venetian 
is  whirled  away  by  his  two  fantastic  companions  into 
the  most  extraordinary  labyrinth  of  romantic  senti- 
ment. George  Sand  is  Musset's  "mother"  and 
Pagello's  "daughter"  (both  young  men  were  appa- 
rently on  the  verge  of  twenty-four),  "and  thou,"  she 
writes  to  de  Musset,  "  thou  art  the  child  of  us  both  !  " 
Alfred  resigns  his  claim  on  his  "cherished  brother 
George "  (she  is  now  his  brother)  to  Pagello ;  and 
Pagello  swears  by  "  il  nostro  amore  per  Alfredo." 
Alfredo,  meanwhile,  tears  himself  away  and  returns  to 
Paris  under  the  charge  of  a  Venetian  servant,  writing 
at  every  stage  burning  letters  to  Madame  Sand — 
0  naturally  a  thousand  times  dearer  since  she  jilted  him. 
And  George,  keeping  house  for  Pagello  in  a  humble 
Venetian  apothecary's  shop,  making  curtains  and 
writing  novels  turn  by  turn,  living  the  life  of  the 
lower    Venetian    middle    class  —  George    begins    to 
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appreciate  the  merits  of  her  brother  Alfred,  while 
distance  lends  its  customary  enchantment.  Pagello 
cannot  correct  her  proofs,  Pagello  has  never  read 
"  L^lia,"  Pagello  does  not  want  her  advice, 
care,  praise,  or  chiding  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
When  Madame  Sand  returns  to  Paris  in  August, 
1854,  accompanied  by  the  doctor  (who  takes  the 
opportunity  to  do  a  little  traffic  in  Venetian  picture- 
dealing),  her  meeting  with  Alfred  de  Musset  is 
followed  by  a  sort  of  moral  explosion,  which  sent 
Pagello  back  to  Venice  quicker  than  he  came. 

Only  the  Romantic  period  could  have  produced 
this  set  of  letters.  They  have  the  touching  pathos, 
the  declamatory  and  yet  poignant  sincerity,  the  moral 
absurdity  of  such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  "  Sor- 
rows of  Werther,"  and  they  contain  passages  as  fine 
and  as  piercing  as  any  in  Goethe's  little  masterpiece. 
An  inconceivable  absence  of  humour  (for  anguish 
is  rarely  humorous)  is  perhaps  the  gauge  of  their 
sincerity.  Musset,  at  least,  was  the  soul  of  wit  and 
the  sprite  of  fun  :  one  of  his  rarest  merits  is  to  have 
reinstalled  wit  in  the  domain  of  poetry,  whence  it 
had  been  exiled  since  the  death  of  Voltaire.  Musset 
was  as  witty  as  Byron,  yet  he  could  write  to  his 
incomparable  lady : — 


"  Je  t'aime  comme  je  n'ai  jamais  aime  !  .  .  .  Oh,  dis-toi  cela, 
au  nom  du  del,  au  nom  de  ta  grand'mere^  dis-toi  que  je 
t'aime  ! " 


We  turn  the   page  and   read  this    admirable  pas- 
sage : — 
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"  Mais  je  ne  mourrai  pas,  moi,  sans  avoir  fait  mon  livre. 
Non,  ma  belle,  ma  sainte  fiancee,  tu  ne  te  coucheras  pas  dans 
cette  froide  terre  sans  qu'elle  sache  qui  elle  a  portee.  ...  La 
posterite  repetera  nos  noms  comme  ceux  de  ces  amants 
immortels  qui  n'en  ont  plus  qu'un  a  eux  deux,  comme  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  comme  Heloise  et  Abelard.  On  ne  parlera  jamais 
de  I'un  sans  parler  de  I'autre.  Ce  sera  la  un  mariage  plus  sacre 
que  ceux  que  font  les  pretres.  Et  peut-etre  les  generations 
futures  beniront  elles  un  jour  ceux  qui  auront  frappe  avec  le 
myrte  de  I'amour  aux  portes  de  la  liberte." 

"  On  ne  parlera  jamais  de  I'un  sans  parler  de 
I'autre."  We  catch  the  echo  of  the  old  French  love- 
tale  of  Tristan  and  Yseult — the  twig  encircled  with 
a  twine  of  honeysuckle — 

"  Bele  amie,  si  est  de  nus : 
Ne  vus  sans  mei,  ne  jo  sans  vus." 

And  it  is  true ;  the  lovers  of  Venice  are  miserable 
and  immortal  no  less  than  the  lovers  of  Tintagel  or 
the  lovers  of  Verona. 

Romantic,  idealising,  in  her  mind ;  regular  in  her 
habits  as  the  most  assiduous  civil  servant  who  ever 
spent  his  days  between  a  stool  and  a  desk  ;  prosy, 
sometimes,  with  a  certain  dull,  ardent,  feminine 
seriousness;  George  Sand  bored  her  fastidious  and 
witty  lover  no  less  than  she  infatuated  him.  The 
luckless  Musset  got  very  little  pleasure  out  of  his 
guilty  passion,  and  yet  was  never  able  to  forget  it. 
George  Sand,  if  she  made  that  unfortunate  young  man 
as  a  poet,  ruined  his  life.  And  she  was  the  one 
woman  in  it,  though  he  could  not  remember  the  names 
of  all  his  mistresses;   she  was  Camille  no  less  than 
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Brigitte ;  and  her  pride,  her  sincerity,  her  intellectual 
force,  remained  in  his  memory  as  a  torment  and  an 
ideal.  But  Musset  could  only  suffer,  remember, 
drown  memory  in  absinthe,  and  awake  to  suffer  again. 
George  Sand — albeit  in  the  second  part  of  their  sad 
love  affair  she  suffered  more  than  he — George  Sand 
was  capable  of  transforming  her  passion  into  action  ; 
she  found  in  it  a  principle  of  moral  growth. 

On  closing  the  book  before  us,  we  opened  the 
Vicomte  de  Spoelberch's  collection  of  documents  for 
"  Elle  et  Lui,"  and  read  a  letter  of  hers  to  Sainte- 
Beuve  which  is  finer,  we  think,  than  any  of  her  love- 
letters.  She  writes  with  that  "scorn  of  pleasing," 
that  "  absence  of  coquetry  "  which  the  pure  and  clear 
eyes  of  Elizabeth  Browning  at  once  descried  as  an 
essential  quality  in  George  Sand.  She  has  seen  her- 
self as  she  is,  and  is  horrified  at  the  spectacle.  But 
she  does  not,  like  Alfred  de  Musset,  drink  and  forget. 
She  discerns,  with  calm  eyes,  the  plague-spot — her 
intense  individualism — and  seeks  a  cure  : — 

"  Ne  vivant  que  par  moi,  et  ne  risquant  que  moi,  je  me  suis 
exposee  et  sacrifice  toujours,  comme  une  chose  libre,  isolee, 
inutile  aux  autres,  maitresse  d'elle-meme — au  point  de  se 
suicider  par  partie  de  plaisir  et  par  ennui  de  tout  le  reste.  .  .  . 
Maintenant  je  veux  me  resigner  et  attendre  que  la  Providence 
m'envoie  naturellement  quelque  moyen  de  faire  le  bien.  Je 
ne  sais  encore  s'il  en  est.  Mais  nous  verrons.  Je  voudrais 
apprendre  a  renoncer  a  ma  satisfaction  personnelle.  Je  vou- 
drais donner  a  mes  enfants  une  vieille  mere  respectable." 
(Nohant,  March,  1835.) 

That  larger  life  is  seldom  sought  unfound.  In  the 
dreams  of  social  pity  and  fraternal  aid  which  animated 
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such  men  as  Fourier,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  the  Saint- 
Simonians  the  great  novelist  was  to  find  the  Church 
and  the  gospel  which  she  sought.  She  lived  for  an 
ideal  of  social  democracy.  In  1848  she  was  the 
secretary  of  Ledru-Rollin,  and  drafted  the  famous 
bulletins  of  that  short-lived  Republic.  After  the  Coup 
d'j^tat,  her  love  for  the  poor  and  the  peasantry  found 
another  outlet ;  with  the  "  Mare  au  Diable  "  George 
Sand  became  the  poet  of  country  life,  and  perhaps  of 
all  her  work  her  Berry  pastorals  alone  are  sure  of 
immortality.  They  breathe  the  most  fervent  love 
of  nature  and  of  all  forms  of  simple  and  natural 
life.  She  had  been  a  little  playmate  of  shepherds 
and  flax-dressers,  bred  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
brought  up  by  an  eighteenth-century  grandmother  on 
the  theories  of  Buffon  and  Rousseau ;  George  Sand 
knows  every  secret  of  rural  existence.  And  she 
loves  the  people — the  people  of  the  fields  no  less  than 
the  builders  of  barricades.  As  she  wrote  in  her  pre- 
face to  the  "  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France,"  there 
is  a  whole  new  literature  ready  to  start  from  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  humbler  class — customs 
and  manners  "  si  peu  connues  des  autres  classes." 
She  knew  them  and  reproduced  them  faithfully. 
Despite  that  obstinate  glow  of  the  ideal  about  them, 
the  peasants  of  George  Sand's  Berry  novels  are 
among  the  most  life-like  peasants  in  French  fiction, 
no  less  true  to  life  than  Maupassant's  harsh  and 
avaricious  Normans.  They  are  peasants  of  Central 
France,  full  of  gentleness,  finesse,  and  feeling,  fond 
of  money,  full  of  a  mutual  distrust,  ignorant  of  their 
real  interests,  and  faithful  to  routine. 
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In  exchange  for  a  man,  or  men  (for  Chopin  fol- 
lowed Musset),  the  great  novelist  had  discovered 
humanity.  She  became  the  chief  apostle  of  the 
humanitarian  movement  in  Europe.  In  Russia,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  no  less  than  in  France,  the 
name  of  George  Sand  was  to  be  a  very  shibboleth 
of  generous  and  liberal  ideas.  If  we  glance  at  Mrs. 
Browning's  **  Letters  "  or  Dostoievsky's  "  Journal," 
we  see  all  that  she  stood  for  to  Liberals  of  the 
middle  nineteenth  century.  The  misguided  and 
passionate  young  woman  of  Venice  had  developed 
into  the  kindest,  wisest,  and  most  lovable  old  woman 
in  France.  Who  will  deny  it,  having  read  the 
"  Correspondance  "  with  Flaubert  and  her  "  Histoire 
de  ma  Vie  "  ?  To  this  day  the  peasants  in  her  part 
of  Berry  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  the 
Bonne  Dame  of  Nohant,  and  energetically  deny 
the  existence  of  Pagello,  who  is  regarded  as  the  in- 
vention of  Parisian  jealousy.  "  Les  Parisiens,  c'est 
si  jaloux  ! "  as  they  said  of  late  to  M.  Emile  Moselly. 
Her  lack  of  ambition,  her  amiable  serenity,  her 
readiness  to  help  and  heal  wherever  help  and  healing 
were  wanted,  disarmed  even  the  tongues  of  Madame 
Sand's  literary  rivals,  and  there  was  none  but  forgave 
her — quia  multum  amavit. 


IV 

BALZAC 

WHEN  George  Sand  had  finished  reading  "Ldlia" 
to  Sainte-Beuve,  the  great  critic  confessed 
that  he  too  had  written  a  novel — a  story  in  which  he 
had  put  the  secret  romance  of  his  heart  and  the  inner 
history  of  that  social  and  religious  movement  which 
so  intimately  occupied  his  thoughts  ;  painting  from 
real  men  and  women,  in  situations  which  he  had 
observed  or  experienced,  discovering  in  all  their 
nakedness  the  souls  of  a  Lamennais,  for  instance,  or 
of  Madame  Hugo,  but  masking  them  from  the  prying 
vision  of  the  world  by  a  subtle  transposition  of  time 
and  place.  The  novel  was  "  Volupt^,"  and  it  appeared 
in  1834. 

It  is  a  rash  thing  for  a  critic  to  enter  the  lists  as  an 
artist.  Few  of  us  read  "  Volupt^  "  to-day  ;  one  of  the 
critic's  victims  could  tell  us  why.  There  was  an 
instinctive  feud,  a  prompt  dislike,  between  Balzac  and 
Sainte-Beuve,  ever  ready  to  fuse  into  venomous  speech 
and  hostile  action.  There  was  in  Balzac  something 
of  the  commercial  traveller,  a  Bohemian  vulgarity,  an 
exuberant  self-satisfaction,  something  of  the  prodigal 

and  the  parvenu,  which   hurt  the  Attic   delicacy  of 
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Sainte-Beuve,  who  had  a  tendency  to  blame,  as 
blatant,  minds  with  more  genius  than  he  thought 
it  quite  distinguished  to  possess.  And  Sainte- 
Beuve  seemed  to  Balzac  the  essence  of  petty  affecta- 
tion, drear  gentility,  and  colourless  ennui. 

"  En  lisant  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  tantot  rennui  tombe  sur  vous, 
comme  parfois  vous  voyez  tomber  una  pluie  fine  qui  finit  par 
vous  percer  jusqu'aux  os.  Les  phrases  a  idees  menues, 
insaisissables,  pleuvent  une  a  une  et  attristent  I'intelligence 
qui  s'expose  a  ce  fran9ais  humide." 

If,  in  1834,  Balzac  had  not  yet  delivered  himself  of 
this  amazing  piece  of  criticism,  the  conviction  from  which 
it  sprung  was  no  less  sincere,  was  indeed  exasperated, 
at  that  moment,  by  a  review  of  the  great  novelist's 
last  book,  "La  Recherche  de  I'Absolu,"  which  Sainte- 
Beuve  had  published  in  the  Revue  des  Detix  Mondes. 
It  is  strange  that  the  critic  could  not  see  the  beauty 
and  sincerity  of  this  great  story — the  extraordinary  life 
and  purity  of  that  touching  heroine.  Marguerite  Claes, 
nor  the  cruel  truth  of  the  portrait  of  the  inventor 
Balthazar,  in  whom  the  fixed  idea  of  genius  devours 
the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart.  Sainte-Beuve  saw 
nothing  of  the  moral  flame  and  intellectual  energy  of 
this  story,  which  his  review  compares  with  the  pro- 
duction of  Eugene  Sue.  Balzac  (whose  appetite  for 
praise  was  no  less  tyrannous  than  that  of  Victor 
Hugo)  read  this  miserable  criticism  in  a  mood  of  fury, 
and  exclaimed  (or  so,  at  least,  Sandeau  affirmed,  who 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  the  tale  to  Sainte-Beuve)  : 

"  II  me  le  paiera  !  Je  lui  passerai  ma  plume  a  travers  le 
corps.    Je  me  vengerai  :  je  referai  *  Volupte '  !  " 

13 
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Balzac  read  "Volupt^,"  and  no  man  in  literature 
ever  took  a  more  delicate  revenge  ;  on  this  occasion 
Gaudissart  the  Ogre  showed  himself  no  less  subtle, 
no  less  refined,  no  less  ingenious,  than  the  enemy  he 
demolished.  So  we  have  seen  a  great  brown  bear  of 
the  C^vennes  daintily  stripping  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
eating  each  berry  apart  with  a  sort  of  finicking 
grace,  and  expelling  from  his  great  muzzle  the  stones 
and  pips,  not  without  elegance.  "  Volupt6 "  was 
Balzac's  bunch  of  grapes.  He  pulled  the  novel  to 
pieces,  angry  Titan  that  he  was.  He  took  up  the 
personages  and  absorbed  them  one  by  one — and  his 
was  the  breath  of  life,  of  inspiration — he  created 
where  his  rival  observed  and  criticised.  Here  is  a 
bitter,  disappointed,  elderly  conspirator  ;  Balzac  smiled, 
took  the  figure  in  his  great  paw,  gave  it  a  twist,  and  of 
the  Marquis  de  Couaen  he  made  M.  de  Mortsauf,  that 
unforgettable  type  of  the  "  trauriger,  ungriechischer 
Hypochondrist."  And  here  is  a  wife,  virtuous, 
vaguely  ennuy^e,  with  a  tender,  half-motherly  inclina- 
tion towards  a  youth  who  passionately  adores  her. 
Balzac  remembered  his  own  romance  with  Madame 
de  Berny,  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  long,  who  had 
made  him  heart  and  mind,  whose  loss  was  still  so 
fresh;  and  of  Sainte-Beuve's  Lucy  O'Neilly  he  created 
Henriette  de  Mortsauf ;  the  morbid  Amaury,  who  loves 
her  and  betrays  her,  is  the  original  of  F^lix  Vandernesse, 
and  Sainte-Beuve's  pale  sketch  of  Madame  R.  blooms 
at  his  touch  into  the  riotous  fancy  and  freedom  of 
Lady  Arabella  Dudley.  .  .  .  People  were  still  read- 
ing "  Volupt^  "  when  Balzac's  novel  appeared.  But, 
from   that   moment,  when  they  wished  to  hear  that 
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special  story  told,  they  ignored  Sainte-Beuve  ;  they 
took  down  from  the  shelf  one  of  Balzac's  master- 
pieces, "  Le  Lys  dans  la  Valine." 

Henceforth  Balzac  might  have  let  his  critic  live 
in  peace.  But  more  than  once  he  turned  his  spear 
in  the  wound.  The  second  time,  I  think,  was  when 
he  published  "  Un  Prince  de  la  Boh^me  " — quite  a 
short  story,  a  capital  piece  of  fun  in  the  Bohemian 
vein  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  Nathan,  the  journalist, 
is  describing  the  humours  of  La  Palferine  in  the 
salon  of  the  Marquise  de  Rochefide,  when  suddenly 
his  voice  changes  into  a  tone  of  sanctimonious 
insignificance  and  aesthetic  pretentiousness,  as  he 
proceeds,  to  the  astonishment  and  perplexity  of 
his  audience  : — 


"  Ce  n'est  plus  le  veloute  de  la  fleur,  mais  il  y  a  du  grain 
desseche,  plein,  fecond,  qui  assure  la  saison  d'hiver.  On  y  voit 
une  vie  degagee,  mais  sans  point  d'arret.  Ne  tiouvez  vous  pas 
que  ces  choses  annoncent  quelquechose  d'inassouvi,  d'inquiet, 
ne  s'analysant  pas,  ne  se  decrivant  pas,  mais  se  comprenant, 
et  que  s'embraserait  en  flammes  eparses  et  hautes,  si  I'occasion 
de  se  deployer  arrivait  ?  C'est  Vacidia  des  cloitres,  I'ennui  des 
apres  midi,  quelquechose  d'aigri,  de  fermente  dans  I'inoccupa- 
tion  croupissante  des  forces  juveniles,  une  tristesse  vague  et 
obscure.  .  .  .' 

" '  Ah  9a,  mon  cher  Nathan,  quel  galimatias  me  faites  vous  la  ? ' 
demanda  la  Marquise  etonnee. 

"  '  Madame  la  Marquise,'  repondit  Nathan,  *  vous  ignorez  la 
valeur  de  ces  phrases  precieuses.  Je  parle  en  ce  moment  le 
Sainte-Beuve,  nouvelle  langue  franfaise.'" 

And  so,  ever  and  again,  critic  and  novelist  broke 
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the  peace,  Balzac  jeering  at  Tartuffe,  Sainte-Beuve 
deploring  the  lack  of  moral  atmosphere  in  Balzac- 
Pantagruel.  "  Balzac,"  said  the  critic,  "  me  parait  avoir 
6t6  a  cheval  entre  les  grands  esprits  et  les  grands 
farceurs."  "  Saint- Beuve,"  sneered  Balzac,  "  avec 
ses  biographies  d'inconnus."  Yet,  of  all  the  great 
men  produced  by  the  Romantic  revolution,  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Balzac  had  the  most  in  common  :  rara 
Concordia  fratrum !  Each  had  an  insatiable  curi- 
osity, a  similar  power,  a  refinement  of  psychology 
in  searching  the  dark  places  of  the  soul ;  each 
followed  the  physiologist's  instinct,  which  classes  men 
rather  by  their  temperament  than  by  their  actions ; 
each  stippled  sometime  a  favourite  figure  to  the 
verge  of  affectation,  and  if  Lamennais  exclaimed  : 
"  La  critique  de  Sainte-Beuve,  c'est  du  marivaudage  ! " 
he  might  have  said  as  much  of  the  **  Duchesse  de 
Langeais."  For  the  same  world  lives  and  breathes 
under  the  magic  of  their  wand :  romantic  and 
mystical  great  ladies,  sirens  and  Muses,  the  same 
ambitious  and  sublime  poets  and  politicians,  people 
the  "  Portraits  Contemporains "  and  the  "  Com^die 
Humaine."  Whereas  nearly  all  the  men  of  1830  were 
lyrical  and  sentimental,  Balzac  and  Sainte-Beuve 
alike  were  intellectual  and  social.  What  interested 
them  was  not  only  the  fate  of  individuals,  however 
interesting,  but  the  origin  of  movements  and  the 
interdependence  of  societies.  If  Balzac  had  lived  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  how  greatly  would  Sainte- 
Beuve  have  admired  the  author  of  the  *'  M^decin  de 
Campagne,"  of  "  Le  Cur^  de  Village,"  and  especially, 
perhaps,  of  "  L'Envers  de  I'Histoire  Contemporaine." 
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For  the  methods  of  Sainte-Beuve  renewed  the 
science  of  criticism  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  imagination  of  Balzac  recreated  the  modern 
novel.  Each  of  them  sought  to  surprise  the  secret 
in  the  heart  of  an  individual,  and  yet  was  con- 
cerned with  that  psychological  unit  considered  as 
a  factor  in  the  history  of  a  society.  The  pendulum 
of  Art  has  swung  to  a  far  extreme  from  the 
ideal   of   Byron   and    Chateaubriand. 

No  less  than  Sainte-Beuve,  Balzac  was  ever 
intellectually  absorbed  by  what  he  called  "the 
general  interests  of  humanity."  Some  of  his  social 
novels  have  the  vastest  scheme.  "  Les  Employes," 
"  Le  D^put^  dArcis,"  "  Les  Petits  Bourgeois," 
"  Les  Paysans,"  each  represent  a  whole  class  of 
the  French  nation ;  and  these  great  complicated 
representations  were  composed  without  ardour,  in 
labour  and  grief,  during  a  length  of  days.  "  Les 
Paysans "  lay  on  his  writing-table  for  seven  years  ; 
there  are  thirty  principal  characters  in  the  "  Ddput6 
dArcis "  ;  the  "  Petits  Bourgeois "  has  for  its 
formidable  heroine  "la  Bourgeoisie  de  1830."  This 
feeling  for  a  society  in  all  its  phases,  this  continual 
striving  to  realise  an  ideal  unity,  this  sense  of  cause 
and  effect  and  the  interdependence  of  parts  dis- 
tinguishes Balzac,  despite  his  exorbitant  fantasy, 
from  the  true  Romantics  of  his  time.  Such  a 
sense  is  the  very  hall-mark  of  the  classic.  And 
Balzac,  after  Saint-Simon  and  Auguste  Comte,  was 
the  greatest  force  in  the  classic  reaction  from  the 
literary  triumph  of  the  individualists.  This  is  an 
argument  most  brilliantly  sustained  by  that  truculent 
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classic,  M.  Brunetidre.  We  did  not  always  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinions  of  the  eloquent  Academician  ; 
but  we  admired  the  profound  observer  who  proved 
that  the  master-effort  of  Balzac  was  to  replace  the 
personal  point  of  view,  the  representation  of  the 
rare  and  extraordinary  (which  are  proper  to  the 
Romantics),  by  a  spectacle  of  the  vast  solidarity  of 
society.  Balzac  does  not  pick  and  choose.  Any 
fragment  of  the  fabric  of  life  is  interesting  enough 
for  him  ;  he  finds  a  hairdresser,  staking  his  little 
all  on  a  Capillary  Elixir,  no  less  moving  a  hero 
than  a  Napoleon  on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz. 

Balzac,  then,  is  a  man,  perhaps  the  first  of  mortal 
men,  who  sought  to  represent  in  his  pages,  not  the 
beautiful,  or  the  rare,  or  the  morally  improving,  but 
the  whole  of  life,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — "  la 
vie  dans  sa  totality  "  ;  a  great  organic  ensemble  (as 
Walt  Whitman  would  say),  of  which  every  fragment 
is  vital  and  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect.  The 
sense  of  solidarity  has  never  been  more  strictly, 
more  intimately  expressed  than  in  the  '*  Comddie 
Humaine" — not  even  by  Auguste  Comte,  not  even 
by  George  Eliot,  not  even  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  hearts  of  our 
contemporaries.  Sainte-Beuve  could  not  read,  as 
we  may  read,  those  immense  volumes  of  the  "  Lettres 
a  I'Etrangere,"  which  show  to  how  fantastic  a  degree 
the  Rabelaisian  novelist  (as  the  prudish,  if  sometimes 
prurient,  critic  preferred  to  consider  him)  was,  in  his 
inner  self,  a  nympholept,  an  idealist,  a  devotee  of 
no  sensual  passion,  but  of  the  love  of  the  moth  for 
the   star.     The   star   was    Countess    Hanska,    whom 
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Balzac  met  in  1834  and  married  in  1848,  and  whom 
he  adored  in  absence  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  long  interval.  Now  that  we  know  the  story, 
now  we  can  read  the  letters,  a  patient  student  may- 
find  therein  the  key  not  only  to  the  life  of  Balzac, 
but  also  a  sort  of  mystical  accompaniment  to  the 
works  of  a  man  who  considered  himself,  as  a  writer, 
absolutely  objective  and  impersonal.  But  we  all 
weave  our  works  of  our  days. 

In  one  of  the  most  pathetic,  if  the  least  perfect, 
of  his  shorter  stories  ("Albert  Savarus"),  Balzac 
describes  his  first  meeting  with  the  Countess  Hanska 
— the  sudden  summer  of  Switzerland,  the  boat  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  splash  of  the  oars,  the 
sense  of  enchanted  rest  and  freedom,  and  as  the 
travellers  pass  below  the  Villa  Diodati — Lord  Byron's 
villa ! — the  magic  casement  opening  on  this  fairyland 
forlorn,  and  the  apparition  of  a  woman's  lovely  face — 
a  long  oval  face  of  classic  grace  and  beauty,  "  une 
bouche  attristde,  laissant  voir  des  dents  ^clatantes, 
entre  deux  larges  l^vres,  fraiches  et  color^es,"  with 
something  grave  and  sublime  in  the  glance  of  two 
moist  dark  eyes,  "qui  n'en  effaqait  pas  la  volupt6. 
'  Arretons-nous  ici,'  dit  Rodolphe  k  son  ami. — 
'  Mariniers,  virez  de  bord !  Tu  feras  tout  ce  que 
tu  voudras ;  moi,   mon  voyage  est  fini.'  " 

It  was  in  1834  that  Balzac  saw  this  ideal  vision, 
stayed  his  barque,  met  and  courted  the  lady  of  his 
dreams,  and  found  her  to  be  one  of  his  unknown 
correspondents — the  young  wife  of  an  old  Polish 
Count,  doomed  to  spend  most  of  her  days  in  princely 
state   and  intolerable  solitude  among    the   cornfields 
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of  Ukraine.  The  Countess  said  to  him,  "  Let  us 
wait ;  my  husband  is  old,  "  and  for  ten  years  they 
waited,  till  at  last  Count  Hanski  consented  to  "levare 
I'incommodo,"  as  polite  visitors  say  on  taking  leave, 
in  Italy.  Meanwhile  the  Countess  declared  to  Balzac 
(just  as  the  Princess  Gandolphini  to  Rodolphe),  "  Ce 
qu'il  faut,  c'est  aimer  avec  Constance,  avec  persistance, 
et  a  distance,  pendant  des  ann^es."  And  thus  began 
the  immense,  the  interminable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  lady  of  Wierzschownia  and  the  Parisian 
novelist.  Intensely  sensitive  to  social  distinctions, 
Balzac,  like  Rodolphe,  had  gauged,  to  the  smallest 
fraction  of  an  inch,  the  width  of  the  gulf  that 
separated  a  penniless  man  of  letters  from  a  Countess 
Hanska,  nde  Rzewuska ;  and  he,  too,  had  said, 
"  Nothing  short  of  genius  can  bridge  the  abyss  !  " 
Let  us  be  grateful  to  this  "  amour  de  tete,"  which 
was  to  serve  during  fourteen  years  as  a  constant 
incentive  to  the  genius  of  him  whom  Paul  Bourget 
has  dubbed,  with  no  very  great  exaggeration,  "the 
greatest  magician  of  letters  since  Shakespeare."  If 
we  substitute  for  the  name  of  Shakespeare  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  praise  is  surely  none  too  large ! 
Genius  was  to  make  him  an  equal  of  his  Countess 
in  social  value,  but  his  ambition  demanded  also 
that  he  should  not  be  too  greatly  her  inferior  in 
riches.  Like  his  own  Rodolphe  again,  "il  voulut 
d'abord  la  fortune  et  se  risqua  dans  une  entreprise 
ou  il  jeta  toutes  ses  forces  aussi  bien  que  tous  ses 
capitaux."  Needless  to  say,  his  speculations  failed ; 
his  printing-press  broke  down  ;  the  result  was  dis- 
aster.    In  the  second  volume  of  his  love-letters,  we 
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find  Balzac,  in  1842,  living  in  the  humblest  way, 
almost  in  hiding,  working  night  and  day  at  his  pen 
to  pay  his  creditors.  He  was  in  debt  to  the  tune 
of  eight  thousand  pounds.  "  Quels  amoureux  que 
ces  deux  louloups !  [he  writes] — ils  s'dcrivent  des 
lettres  farcies  de  chiffres  ;  h^riss^es  d'affaires  !  "  The 
difficulties  were  not  all  on  one  side.  At  Wierzs- 
chownia,  also,  there  were  money  worries  and  ques- 
tions of  capital  and  interest.  Count  Hanski  had 
died,  leaving  his  widow  the  chief  part  of  his  revenues, 
but  only  his  revenues;  and  while  the  Hanski  family 
were  dissatisfied  by  an  arrangement  which  left  a 
young  widow  immensely  wealthy  at  the  expense  of 
her  daughter,  a  girl  in  her  teens,  the  secret  lovers 
were  no  better  pleased ;  for  the  Countess,  though 
wealthy  in  Ukraine,  was  chiefly  rich  in  corn  and 
wood — unmarketable  commodities,  since  no  railways 
had  as  yet  opened  out  those  distant  Polish  plains. 
Balzac,  in  his  letters,  constantly  urges  her  to  ex- 
change her  vast  life-interest  for  a  seventh  part  or 
a  tithe  of  realisable  property.  The  friction  of  these 
affairs,  and  Balzac's  too  obvious  glee  at  the  death 
of  Count  Hanski,  at  one  moment  diffused  a  certain 
coolness  between  the  two  lovers,  and,  when  this 
second  volume  opens,  the  Countess  has  just  written 
to  the  novelist  "  Vous  ^tes  libre  !  "  And  the  novelist 
takes  his  revenge  by  composing  *'  Albert  Savarus." 

And  here  we  touch  the  real,  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  this  correspondence.  We  can  imagine  the 
uncritical  reader  throwing  down  the  volume,  if  not 
in  disgust,  at  least  in  something  like  dismay.  The 
Browning    letters,    with    their    reiterated    "  dearest, 
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dearest,"  and  Keats's  jealous  effusions  had  shown 
us  that  a  poet  in  love  is  apt  to  sacrifice  his  genius 
to  his  passion.  Balzac  throws  not  only  genius  but 
taste,  reticence,  the  sense  of  humour,  overboard.  The 
Countess  is  his  "wolfkins,"  his  "louloup,"  and  he, 
at  five-and-forty,  immensely  stout  (*'  gros  soldat 
joufflu,"  as  he  allows),  he  is  her  love-bird,  her 
"  bengali."  It  needs  a  rare  delicacy  to  make  the 
"  little  language "  tolerable  to  any  save  the  person 
immediately  addressed.  Let  us  own  at  once  that 
Balzac  is  as  wanting  in  any  such  tact  as  Dick 
Swiveller  himself,  whom  he  more  than  once  irre- 
sistibly recalls  to  the  English  reader.  He  is  all 
sentimentality,  or  all  accounts.  "  Mille  caresses  du 
minou  au  louloup"  alternates  pretty  regularly  with 
"une  fois  mes  trait^s  sign^s,  j'aurai  dix-sept  feuilles 
k  faire  pendant  les  mois  d'Aoiit  courant  et  de  Sep- 
tembre,  ce  qui  laisse  peu  de  temps  pour  ramasser 
I'argent  n^cessaire."  And  yet  these  letters  are  not 
only  interesting,  but  illuminating,  and  singularly  in- 
structive ! 

For  seldom  have  the  sources  of  genius  and  the 
first  secret  promptings  of  literary  creation  been  re- 
vealed with  so  artless  a  sincerity.  Let  us  read  these 
letters,  not  as  a  book,  but  as  marginal  notes  scrawled 
day  by  day  on  the  pages  of  a  score  of  masterpieces ; 
their  value  becomes  immediately  apparent.  Balzac's 
novels  were  not  snapshots  at  reality.  "  Jamais  je 
n'ai  portraits  qui  que  ce  soit  que  j'eusse  connu 
except^  G.  Planche  dans  Claude  Vignon,  de  son 
consentement,  et  G.  Sand  dans  Camille  Maupin,  egale- 
ment  de  son  consentement."     We  may  add  to  this  list 
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the  odious  Lousteau,  whom,  in  another  place,  Balzac 
admits  to  be  his  idea  of  Sandeau  ;  Albert  Savarus,  who 
is  evidently  himself;  Henriette  de  Mortsauf  and  Mar- 
guerite Claes  are  idealised  interpretations  of  Madame 
de  Berny  ;  and  we  imagine  the  "  Muse  du  D^parte- 
ment "  to  be  a  "  fancy  head "  of  George  Sand  in 
her  early  days,  before  Balzac  had  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. But  it  is  very  certain  that  little  of  the 
world  about  him  is  reflected  in  Balzac's  work. 
What  he  describes  ardently,  insatiably,  and  penetrat- 
ingly is  not  the  thing  he  saw  and  knew,  but  the 
thing  which  inspired  his  lonely  dreams,  the  thing 
he  wanted,  or  the  thing  he  feared.  Constantly  in 
these  letters  we  see  the  "  pens^es  de  son  coeur,"  the 
secret  emotional  moods,  which  inflame  and  excite  the 
imagination  of  the  novelist,  suggesting — not  the  per- 
sonages, not  the  environment,  not  the  plot — but  the 
moral  nexus  of  the  work  he  invents.  Thus  Madame 
Hanska  writes  to  him  :  "  Vous  etes  libre."  And  in 
his  letters  he  cries,  "Si  elle  se  lassait !  .  .  ."  "S'il 
fallait  renoncer,  je  pr^f^rerais  prendre  la  vie  monastique 
de  Kant,  de  Calvin,  de  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  et 
satisfaire  le  mouvement  vital  du  cerveau  en  le  portant 
dans  la  sphere  elev^e  des  int^rets  g^ndraux  de 
I'humanit^."  Over  and  over  again  the  same  cry 
returns.  And  while  he  is  writing  these  letters,  he 
is  writing  "  Albert  Savarus,"  setting  forth  how  "elle 
se  lassait "  and  he  became  a  Carthusian  monk.  He 
works  off  this  mood  with  "Albert  Savarus."  And 
yet  what  is  the  next  mood  but  its  development  ?  He 
and  his  Countess  attempt  to  disentangle  the  inextric- 
able skein  of  their  financial  difficulties.     And  he  ex- 
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claims,  "  Toute  vie,  quelle  qu'elle  soit,  splendide  ou 
de  la  derni^re  simplicity,  sera  pour  moi  la  vie 
heureuse,  avec  vous  !  " — a  theme  which  develops  and 
ramifies  from  page  to  page.  "Ou  vivre  aux  Jardies 
de  cent  louis  de  rente,  sans  en  sortir,  sans  rien  vouloir 
accepter,  sans  ambition  vulgaire,  mais  en  remuant  le 
monde  des  id^es  ;  ou  bien  conqudrir  I'existence  prin- 
ciere  de  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Cela  d^pendra  d'une 
femme" — a  theme  which  expands  into  the  extra- 
ordinary letter  of  July  12,  1842,  in  which  the  novelist 
examines  in  the  minutest  detail  these  "deux  fa^ons 
d'etre,"  either  a  calm  and  voluntary  self-effacement, 
or  the  brilliant  existence  of  the  man  and  woman  of 
the  world.  Meanwhile,  as  a  means  of  putting  his 
theories  to  proof,  he  is  composing  his  "  Memoires  de 
deux  Jeunes  Marines,"  in  which  these  two  theories  of 
marriage,  these  two  views  of  life,  are  developed  in 
all  their  consequences,  their  differences,  and  their 
dangers. 

But  nowhere  is  the  process  of  evolution  more 
evident  than  during  the  writing  of  "  Modeste  Mignon." 
One  day,  Madame  Hanska  gives  Balzac  the  plot  of  this 
novel,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  an  ardent 
literary  girl  addresses  in  secret  a  great  poet,  who 
answers  her  letters  through  his  secretary.  The  girl 
falls  in  love  with  her  unseen  correspondent,  and 
marries  the  real  man — not  the  poet,  but  the  secretary. 
Balzac  recalled  how  Madame  Hanska  had  written  to 
an  unknown  novelist  and  fallen  in  love  with  the  man 
(such  a  great,  ardent,  boyish,  greedy,  loving,  super- 
stitious soul  of  a  man  as  well  might  excite  an  almost 
maternal   interest   in   a  young   woman  of  the  world, 
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vastly  more  worldly  wise  than  he,  despite  her  youth 
spent  in  the  solitudes  of  Ukraine),  and  he  immediately 
perceived  the  capabilities  of  the  story.  "  II  faut 
peindre  d'abord  une  famille  de  province  ou  il  se 
trouve,  au  milieu  des  vulgarit^s  de  cette  vie,  une 
jeune  fille  exalt^e,  romanesque,  et  puis  transiter  vers 
la  description  d'un  po^te  k  Paris."  Although  char- 
acters and  scenery  are  utterly  different,  the  moral  nexus 
of  such  a  situation  was  inspired  by  Balzac's  own  secret 
life.  And  the  story  unrolls  itself  without  effort. 
"  Vous  Hrez  cela  ;  c'est  k  la  fois  po^tique  et  simple, 
int^ressant  et  litt^raire,  piquant,  tendre  et  comique, 
et  c'est  surtout  tr^s  neuf  et  tr^s  original."  An  author's 
appreciation  of  his  own  work  in  the  making  is  apt 
to  be — shall  we  say  adequate  ? 

Yet,  even  as  we  smile,  we  wonder  if  any  appreciation 
could  be  too  generous  for  the  effort  of  this  man — this 
vulgar,  money-loving,  corpulent,  sentimental  man — to 
whom,  by  some  miracle  of  destiny,  was  revealed  this 
overpowering  wisdom  of  a  Whole.  We  see  him 
living  the  life  of  a  recluse — a  laborious,  material,  snob- 
bish, bric-^-brac-hunting  recluse,  who  (were  he  not 
laden  with  debt)  would  gladly  lay  down  his  pen, 
collect  old  furniture,  keep  a  good  cook,  and  marry  his 
Countess.  Necessity  is,  he  admits,  with  him  the 
mother  of  invention — "  Oh  la  n^cessit^ !  Ce  qui  a 
fait  faire  tant  d'op^ras  k  Rossini ! "  What  he  likes 
is  to  lie  and  laze  and  make  plans  of  beautiful  houses. 
**  J'arrange  des  maisons  !  "  he  exclaims  over  and  over 
again.  "J'amasse  des  meubles  comme  I'oiseau  des 
brins  de  paille !  .  .  .  Oh  une  vie  calme,  au  fond 
d'une  province  !     Oh  quand  serai-je  dans  ma  coquille 
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avec  la  Line,  et  a  I'abri  du  monde  et  de  tout !  "  Not 
till  1848  was  Life  to  give  that  last  revenge  to  Balzac. 
And  then,  barely  two  years  after  the  marriage  so  long 
deferred,  he  dropped  exhausted  on  the  threshold  of 
prosperity. 


J 


ALFRED   DE   MUSSET 

ROMANTICISM  nowadays  is  more  or  less  ex- 
hausted, except,  perhaps,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
philosophers.  It  needs  some  resolution  to  read  "  Les 
Martyrs,"  or  "  L61ia,"  or  "  La  Chute  d'un  Ange,"  or 
"Chatterton,"  or  "Ce  que  dit  la  Bouche  d'Ombre." 
But  the  lyrics  and  comedies  of  Musset  please  us  no 
less  to-day  than  yesterday.  Even  the  "  Ballade  k  la 
Lune  "  may  charm  a  classic,  as  a  delicious  caricature 
of  fallen  idols.  For  Musset's  Romanticism  went  no 
deeper  than  a  slouch  hat  and  a  mantle  couleur  de 
muraille,  in  which  disguise  his  figure  kept  its  light- 
ness, proportion,  and  elegance.  Beneath  his  imper- 
tinent airs  he  has  a  fundamental  good  sense,  a  logic 
and  a  grace,  a  feeling  for  tradition  and  necessity — 
qualities  inherent  in  your  true  French  classic.  How 
can  we  ever  have  taken  him  for  anything  else  .'*  Did 
we  forget  the  quaint  excuse  he  made  when  (having 
already  dropped  the  study  of  law)  he  explained  to  an 
astonished  family  why,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
meant  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  medicine."*  It  was 
better  (he  said)  to  live  in  the  generality  of  things  and 
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not  unduly  to  specialise  :  "  L'homme  est  deja  trop 
peu  de  choses  sur  ce  grain  de  sable  ou  nous  vivons  ; 
je  ne  me  r^signerais  jamais  a  etre  une  espece  d'homme 
particulidre."  This  paradox  of  a  truant  was  the  gibe 
of  a  classic,  the  prank  of  a  young  spark  of  nobility 
familiar  with  Larochefoucauld's  ideal  of  an  **  honnete 
homme."  The  excuse  would  not  have  occurred  to  a 
real  Romantic;  they  never  care  to  live  "  Im  Ganzen, 
Guten,  Schonen  "  ;  they  are  specialists  to  a  man. 

Like  most  of  the  great  writers  of  his  time — like 
Vigny,  Lamartine,  George  Sand,  and  even  Hugo  and 
Sainte-Beuve  —  Musset  was  of  gentle,  indeed  of 
noble,  birth  ;  he  was  on  the  social  level  of  Shelley  or 
Byron.  M.  L^on  Sech^  (the  indefatigable  M.  S^ch^ 
whose  books  it  would  take  one  reviewer's  time  to 
review)  has  been  at  some  pains  to  establish  the  poet's 
genealogy.  Those  readers  who  enjoy  the  quaint 
suggestions  of  a  pedigree  will  like  to  learn  that  in 
1580  a  Musset  married  the  daughter  of  Cassandra 
Salviati,  whom  Ronsard  loved  as — 

"  Une  beaute  de  quinze  ans,  enfantine." 

In  1707  another  Musset  married  into  the  house  of 
Bellay,  mating  with  a  second  cousin  (half  a  dozen 
times  removed)  of  the  melodious  Joachim.  Such 
frequentations  show  us  that  the  Mussets  lived  on  the 
borders  of  Touraine.  They  kept  their  manor  near 
Vendome  (where  they  had  been  Ronsard's  neigh- 
bours) till  1832,  when  the  poet  sold  it;  poets  are  so 
unpoetical.  If  we  really  wish  to  understand  the 
genius   of    Alfred,   and   not   the   genealogy   of   the 
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Mussets,  let  us  hasten  from  the  vineyards  of  the 
Vendomois  to  Paris,  where  the  poet  was  born,  Hved, 
loved,  suffered,  and  drank  himself  to  death  on  some- 
thing stronger  than  the  light,  merry  wines  of  the 
coteatix  de  Touraine. 

Musset's  genius  leapt  into  being  when  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  ;  although  so  precocious  an 
author,  he  had  not  shown  himself  an  infant  prodigy. 
He  had  been  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  books,  his 
father  having  produced  an  estimable  work  on  Rousseau. 
This  gentleman  of  letters  had  no  bourgeois  mis- 
trust of  printers'  ink,  and  would  have  been  pleased 
enough  and  proud  for  his  son  to  excel  as  a  poet, 
had  not  Alfred  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  epidemic 
of  Romanticism.  That  charming  fable  of  a  White 
Blackbird,  which  (despite  a  cloud  of  witnesses)  remains 
one  of  our  best  sources  for  the  poet's  history,  recalls 
the  fierce  indignation  of  the  prodigy's  parent : — 

" '  Qu'est-ce  que  j'entends  la  ? '  s'ecria-t-il.  '  Est-ce  ainsi  qu'un 
merle  siffle  ?  Est-ce  ainsi  que  je  siffle  ?  Est-ce  la  siffler  ?  Qui 
t'a  appris  a  siffler  ainsi,  centre  tous  les  usages  et  toutes  les 
regies  ? ' 

"  '  Helas,  monsieur,'  repondis-je  humblement, '  j'ai  siffle  comma 
je  pouvais,  me  sentant  gai  parce  qu'il  fait  beau,  et  ayant  peut-etre 
mange  trop  de  mouches.' 

" '  On  ne  siffle  pas  ainsi  dans  ma  famille,'  reprit  mon  pere  hors 
de  lui.     Et  il  y  a  des  siecles  que  nous  sifflons  de  pere  en  iils." 

The  **  Ballade  k  la  Lune,"  which  awoke  horror  in 
the  breast  of  M.  de  Musset-Pathay,  was  welcomed  as 
a  work  of  genius  by  the  young  Romantics  of  the 
C^nacle^  delighted  to  enlist  so  admirable  a  recruit — 
though  even  then  the  young  man  hardly  knew  if  he 
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were  beside  himself  with  generous  enthusiasm  or 
laughing  in  his  sleeve.  In  later  days  the  laugh  was 
more  sure  of  itself,  but  it  remained  an  honest,  kindly- 
laugh  : — 

"Alors  dans  la  grande  boutique 
Romantique 
Chacun  avait,  maitre  ou  garfon, 
Sa  chanson. 

Hugo  portait  deja  dans  I'ame 

Notre- Dame. 
Et  commenfait  a  s'occuper 

D'y  grimper. 

Sainte-Beuve  faisait  dans  I'ombre 
Douce  et  sombre 
.  Pour  un  ceil  noir,  un  blanc  bonnet, 

Un  sonnet. 

De  Vigny  chantait  sur  sa  lyre.  .  .  ." 

These  young  geniuses  were  all  of  them  sombre, 
intimate,  melancholy,  medieval,  and  sad  as  night  for 
very  wantonness,  while  hugely  delighting  in  their 
gifted  extravagance.  Musset  frequented  them,  was 
one  of  their  Brotherhood.  But  another  voice  inspired 
him — a  voice  out  of  the  past,  older  than  Werther  or 
Manfred,  a  voice  of  the  purest  French  accent,  mock- 
ing and  gay,  yet  pregnant  with  philosophy,  full  of 
malice,  reason,  sincerity,  and  grace.  M.  de  Musset- 
Pathay  had  not  lived  in  vain  ;  his  son  was  a  classic 
in  spite  of  himself.  Despite  his  pretensions  to  the 
realm  of  romance,  Musset,  like  Lamartine,  was,  in 
fact,  a  love-child  of  Voltaire's. 
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The  poet  was  a  charming  young  dandy  of  three- 
and-twenty — with  a  long  oval  face,  dreamy  blue  eyes, 
an  ample  pensive  brow,  a  red  puckered  little  mouth, 
and  a  fabulous  torrent  of  fair  curls,  long,  abundantly 
oiled  (for  such  was  the  decree  of  fashion) — the 
prettiest  page  imaginable,  when  he  met,  at  a  literary 
dinner,  a  pale  young  woman  with  great  black  eyes. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  recall  the  love  story  of 
Musset  and  George  Sand ;  their  love  story  has  made 
them  even  more  famous  than  their  poems  and  novels. 
Their  letters  have  been  published  ;  there  is  a  literature 
of  commentaries  on  their  quarrel ;  and  we  know  by 
their  example  how  terrible,  how  fatal,  may  prove  the 
error  of  romantic  love  and  the  price  a  man  may  have 
to  pay  for  a  passion,  always  at  white-heat,  divorced 
from  kindness,  from  habit,  and  duty.  But  let  us 
remember  also  that  Musset  owed  the  best  of  his 
genius  and  his  greatest  happiness  to  his  love  for 
George  Sand.  Who  can  forget  the  White  Black- 
bird's delight  at  finding  a  partner  in  a  world  of  black 
songsters,  wherein  he  had  thought  himself  sole  of  his 
sort.-*  Years  afterwards,  in  pacified  but  unforgiving 
irony,  he  was  to  tell  the  tale : — 

"  O  bonheur  !  C'etait  la  plus  belle  merlette  du  monde,  et  elle 
etait  encore  plus  blanche  que  moi  1  Nous  travaillames  ensemble ; 
tandis  que  je  composais  mes  poemes,  elle  barbouillait  des  rames 
de  papier.  .  .  .  ayant  toujours  soin,  en  passant,  d'attaquer  le 
gouvernement  et  de  precher  I'emancipation  des  merlettes." 

And  who  does  not  remember  the  prodigy's  despair 
when,  having  thrown  himself  in  tears  upon  the  snowy 
bosom   of  his   mate,  he   found   the  white  wash   off, 
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leaving  a  rusty  black,  in  no  wise  different  from  that 
of  the  most  ordinary  hen  of  her  species  ? 

"  C'est  certainement  a  bonne  intention  que  cette  pauvre  enfant 
s'est  mis  du  blanc,  mais  je  ne  suis  pas  moins  a  plaindre — ni  elle 
moins  rousse," 

Musset  returned  from  Venice,  no  longer  the  charm- 
ing page,  the  captivating  dandy,  who  had  led  thither 
an  illustrious  conquest.  The  victor  was  vanquished  ; 
he  came  home  a  true  poet.  The  magnificent  dialogue 
between  Camille  and  Perdican  ("On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  I'Amour")  in  its  eternal  freshness  and  simple 
profundity  shows  us  to  what  good  purpose  sorrow  had 
unsealed  his  heart.  For  three  years — from  1834  to 
1837 — still  under  the  influence  of  his  unhappy  and 
recurrent  passion,  he  continued  to  produce  a  series 
of  masterpieces.  And  then  the  spring  ran  dry.  At 
seven-and-twenty  he  was  already  **un  jeune  homme 
d'un  bien  beau  passd"  For  twenty  years  more  he 
continued  to  survive  himself  In  1854  Maxime  du 
Camp  drew  of  him  a  portrait  cruelly  different  from 
our  remembrance  of  Fortunio,  a  sketch  whose 
poignant  realism  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  The 
scene  is  a  salon  in  Paris  : — 

"  Alfred  de  Musset  entra  et  s'assit  pres  de  la  cheminee,  avec  la 
figure  ennuyee  d'un  homme  qui  accomplit  une  corvee.  II 
regardait  les  femmes  comme  s'il  eut  cherche  a  les  comparer 
entre  elles.  Je  pus  le  contempler  a  mon  aise.  II  avail  alors 
quarante-quatre  ans  ;  de  sa  beaute  passee  il  n'avait  conserv6 
qu'une  admirable  chevelure  blonde  que  dorait  le  reflet  des 
lumieres  ;  le  visage  allonge  etait  amaigri ;  des  rides  precoces 
accusaient  les  traits  ;  le  front  avail  de  la  grandeur,  mais  la 
levre  inferieure  semblait  amollie  et  donnait  a  I'ensemble  une 
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sorte  d'expression  d'hebetude ;  la  main,  belle  et  soignee,  ramenait 
parfois  les  boucles  de  cheveux.  Le  costume,  et  surtout  la  fa9on 
de  le  porter,  avait  quelque  chose  de  suranne  qui  sentait  le  vieux 
dandy  .  .  .  Au  bout  d'une  demi-heure,  il  se  leva  tout  d'une  piece, 
resta  un  instant  immobile  et  traversa  le  salon  d'un  pas  pose,  la 
taille  raide.  Des  qu'il  f ut  parti,  une  femme,  qui  I'avait  attentive- 
ment  suivi  du  regard  dans  une  glace,  dit :  '  Pauvre  gar9on.'  " 


VI 

MICHELET  IN  '48 

MI  CHE  LET  was  less,  I  think,  a  historian  of 
genius  than  a  magnificent  illustrator  of  the 
book  of  history.  Sometimes  prestigious  and  romantic 
as  Gustave  Dore,  pushing  to  its  extreme  the  man- 
nerism of  an  hour,  but  at  other  times  profound  and 
human,  with  his  droppings  of  warm  tears,  with  his 
sombre  depths  of  shadow  and  supernatural  gleams  of 
hope ;  then,  as  it  were,  a  fervent  disciple  of  Rembrandt. 
His  history  was,  as  he  meant  it  to  be,  a  resurrection — 
but  a  resurrection  of  isolated  figures  and  dramatic 
passages.  The  first  and  finest  volumes  of  the  * '  H  istoire 
de  France  "  remind  me  of  certain  Umbrian  or  Tuscan 
altar-pieces,  so  dimly  placed  in  the  recesses  of  their 
chapels  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  whole.  We 
gaze  on  a  glorious  blur,  until  the  sacristan,  flaring  a 
torch,  moves  it  slowly  against  the  wall,  while  here  and 
there  a  brilliant  figure,  a  vivid  group,  starts  out  into 
sudden  life  and  apparent  movement.  The  best 
criticism  I  ever  read  of  Michelet  was  written  by  Emile 
Mont^gut,  and  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  in  the  year  of  my  birth ;  needless  to  say,  I 
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did  not  read  it  at  the  time,  but  recently  I  saw  it 
quoted  in  an  unfair  but  brilliant  volume  of  polemics 
by  M.  Pierre  Lasserre  :  "  Le  Romantisme  Franqais." 
Mont^gut  remarks  (I  met  him  in  later  days,  an  acute, 
unequal  spirit) : — 

"  Quand  on  vient  de  lire  ses  quatre  volumes  sur  le  xvi*  siecle, 
on  a  assiste  a  la  representation  de  I'epoque  ;  on  en  revient 
comme  d'un  voyage,  d'une  longue  excursion,  plein  de  souvenirs, 
d'eblouissements,  d'anecdotes  curieuses.  On  a  vu  les  fetes  de 
Borgia,  le  martyre  de  Savonarole,  la  cour  de  Fontainebleau, 
le  sombre  interieur  de  I'Escurial,  les  voutes  de  la  Chapelle 
Sixtine,  et  I'atelier  d' Albert  Durer,  et  cependant  on  n'a  aucune 
idee  generale  et  bien  precise  sur  le  xvi'  siecle." 

To  read  Michelet  is  to  look  at  a  splendid  and  tragic 
cinematograph,  to  listen  to  the  fragments  of  an  inco- 
herent opera.  What  he  lacks,  with  all  his  marvellous 
imagination,  are  the  gifts  of  the  historian  :  the  sense  of 
the  whole,  co-ordination,  the  vision  of  cause  and  effect, 
lucidity. 

Aloof  from  his  passions  and  persuasions,  future 
generations,  I  imagine,  will  accept  him  less  and  less  as 
an  authority,  and  admire  him  more  and  more  as  a 
magician.  Neither  Scott,  nor  Manzoni,  nor  Hugo, 
nor  certainly  Dumas,  was  more  than  his  equal  in 
imagination,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  past  was 
unique — partial  and  prejudiced,  but  stupendous  in  its 
mass  and  minute  in  detail.  And  that  prophetic  heart 
of  his,  that  tragic  and  shuddering  sensibility,  that 
violent  appeal  to  the  nerves  and  the  tears  of  his 
audience — to  the  very  bowels  of  compassion — place 
Michelet  apart  in  literature.  He  was  the  Wagner 
of  history. 
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Now  that  we  stand  again  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
classic  age,  leaving  behind  us  the  long  panorama  of 
Romanticism,  the  qualities  he  had  appear  superan- 
nuated and  those  he  lacked  essential.  Contemporary 
writers  underrate  the  genius  of  the  dithyrambic  wizard 
of  Protestant  democracy.  Yet  the  severest  of  them 
all,  M.  Lasserre,  admits  this  much  : — 

"  Le  plus  faux  des  ecrivains,  il  en  est  le  moins  ennuyeux." 

As  every  student  of  history  knows,  there  are  two 
Michelets,  the  historian  who  wrote  before  1848,  and 
the  sibylline  prophet  who  spoke  from  the  tripod 
afterwards.  This  date  of  1 848,  the  year  of  revolution, 
was  doubly  momentous  to  the  emotional  historian,  for 
it  was  also  the  year  of  his  meeting  with  his  second 
wife,  Ath^nais  Mialaret,  the  Egeria  of  all  his  later 
years.  "L'Histoire  de  France,"  in  order  of  com- 
position as  in  style,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
correspond  to  different  epochs  in  the  author's  existence. 
The  first,  which  leads  us  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  animates  into  brilliant  life  the  substance 
of  his  lectures  delivered  between  1833  and  1843,  ^^^ 
the  last  date  of  its  publication  was  1845.  "The 
History  of  France  from  Louis  XI.  to  the  Revolution" 
was  begun  some  ten  years  later  and  written  between 
1855  and  1868.  In  the  interval  (1847- 1853)  Michelet 
composed  "L'Histoire  de  la  Revolution" — the  great 
Revolution  of  1789 — which  he  wrote  amid  the  fusil- 
lades of  1848. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  Michelet  was  living  alone 
in  Paris.      No  man  had   more   friends,   known   and 
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unknown,  but  they  were  mostly  of  the  distant, 
shadowy  sort,  such  as  come  to  all  popular  writers — 
mere  voices  out  of  the  mist,  hands  outstretched, 
words  of  greeting  or  thanks  for  help  received. 
Michelet  was  still  companionless.  His  father,  who 
had  shared  his  home,  had  died  the  year  before.  The 
wife  he  had  neglected — the  poor,  shiftless,  drunken 
woman  who  long  ago  had  been  so  dear  a  girl — had 
lain  in  her  grave  close  on  nine  years.  That  nobler 
woman,  for  whom  he  had  burned  with  a  deep,  devout, 
platonic  passion,  had  died  also,  and  left  him  to  un- 
plumbed  depths  of  loneliness  and  drear  indifference. 
His  son  was  studying  in  Strasburg.  His  married 
daughter  lived  near,  but  not  with  him.  Michelet  was 
solitary  ;  his  alert,  sensitive,  passionate  nature  was 
not  framed  to  live  alone ;  it  deteriorated  in  soli- 
tude. The  lonely  widower  was  conscious  of  this 
deterioration. 

Michelet  was  fifty  years  of  age.  In  the  autumn  of 
1847  he  received,  among  the  crowd  of  letters  that 
the  post  brings  to  so  famous  a  man,  a  most  remarkable 
letter  bearing  the  Austrian  postmark.  It  was  written 
by  a  young  Frenchwoman  of  twenty.  Mademoiselle 
Ath^nais  Mialaret,  living  in  Vienna  as  governess  to 
the  children  of  a  Servian  princess.  Bred  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  by  her  origins  half  a  Creole,  Mademoiselle 
Mialaret  had  been  reared  in  the  strictest  Catholic 
tradition.  Travel,  experience,  the  low  level  of  the 
Austrian  priesthood,  had  unsettled  her  faith.  It  is 
dreadful  to  a  young  soul,  isolated  in  a  strange  land, 
to  live  without  belief.  The  young  girl  longed  for 
counsel,  for  confession,  for  a  wise  word  spoken  in  her 
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own  tongue.  In  Vienna  she  had  no  spiritual  director. 
One  day  she  remembered  the  title  of  a  book  of 
Michelet's,  "  Le  Pretre."  Long  ago  she  had  heard 
her  mother  talk  of  the  book  with  a  friend ;  the 
lady  had  said,  *'  The  book  is  the  more  useful  that  it 
deals  with  the  problems  of  spiritual  guidance."  (That 
lady  must,  I  think,  have  been  some  fair  Jansenist  or 
Gallican,  secretly  delighted  by  the  drubbing  which 
Michelet  gives  the  Jesuits,  and  Ultramontanes 
generally,  in  that  most  uncatholic  work.)  Athdnais 
bought  the  book,  read  it,  and  found  to  her  dismay 
that  this  new  director  had  quickened  not  her  faith 
but  her  doubts.  In  a  paroxysm  of  loneliness,  of 
appealing  forlornness,  and  yet  not  insensible  of  her 
spiritual  claim  upon  him,  the  young  girl  took  up 
her  pen  and  wrote  to  Michelet.  "  I  need  a  new 
guidance,"  she  said;  "do  you  direct  me!" 

Had  this  poor  and  solitary  young  governess  been 
the  merest  adventuress  eager  to  captivate  a  man 
famous,  capable  of  giving  her  all  that  her  ambitious 
soul  desired,  she  could  not,  among  all  her  feminine 
arts,  have  hit  upon  a  weapon  so  sure  to  strike  home  as 
this  one  word,  '*  Direct  me !  "  Michelet  was  a  great 
historian,  a  great  writer.  Like  Carlyle,  he  longed  for 
other  gifts  ;  he  would  fain  have  appeared  the  prophet, 
the  moral  teacher.  That  "  Direct  me  "  went  straight 
to  his  heart.  But  he  knew  his  weak  point.  He  tried 
not  to  see  too  clearly  that  pleading  girl's  face,  craving 
guidance.  "  I  saw  at  once  a  danger  for  my  heart,"  he 
owned,  in  a  commentary  to  his  correspondence  with 
Mademoiselle  Mialaret,  which  lately  has  been  pub- 
lished by  M.  Gabriel  Monod.    He  answered  the  letter 
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briefly,  firmly,  giving  advice  so  wise  that  every 
governess  or  schoolmistress  should  learn  it  by  rote. 
"  Make  yourself  a  mother's  heart,"  wrote  he ;  "cease  to 
think  of  yourself  as  a  young  girl."  The  mother's 
heart!  It  was  he  who  had  it.  When  the  Revolution 
of  1848  broke  out  in  Vienna  he  trembled  for  his 
innocent  penitent.  Again  and  again  he  writes, 
begging  news,  offering  aid.  Mademoiselle  Mialaret's 
letters  in  return  give  such  a  picture  of  that  political 
crisis  as  we  may  compare  with  Renan's  letters  to  his 
absent  sister  during  those  terrible  days  of  the  same 
year  when  the  Revolution,  in  ever-increasing  force, 
whirled  through  Paris  like  some  irresistible  cyclone. 

All  through  this  correspondence,  the  Revolution  of 
'48,  thundering  dimly  in  the  background,  forms  an 
orchestration  to  the  duo  of  an  augmenting  passion, 
even  as  the  Italian  Risorgimento  accompanies  the 
love  story  of  the  Brownings.  And  we  feel  it  fitting 
that  minds  of  this  rank  should  blend  their  most 
personal  expression  with  the  sense  of  the  destinies  of 
a  world.  Thus  for  a  while  Michelet  and  Mademoiselle 
Mialaret  knew  the  touching  intimacy  of  souls  whose 
bodies  still  remain  invisible,  but  their  friendship  was 
too  keen  to  prolong  this  probation. 

The  end  of  the  year  brought  Ath^nais  Mialaret 
home,  her  health  shattered,  to  seek  a  winter's  rest  in 
France,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  see  her  unseen  friend  ; 
the  critic  cannot  but  suspect  that  young  lady  of  a  very 
early  and  prompt  determination  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head.  In  the  running  commentary  which  accompanies 
their  letters  (and  which  is  due  sometimes  to  the  hand 
of  Michelet  and  sometimes  to  his  wife's),  the  great 
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historian  describes  the  impression  produced  on  him  by 
that  first  meeting.  "It  was  more  than  an  impression  ; 
it  was  a  shock.  She  was  dreadfully  pale — so  white  ; 
how  could  she  live  ?  The  effect  of  her  fantastic 
pallor  was  enhanced  by  her  dress,  all  black,  with  one 
pale  pink  rose  in  her  black  velvet  bonnet.  She  wore 
a  long  black  cloak,  lined  also  with  pale  rose.  Her 
figure  was  slim  as  a  child's — a  child  that  some  shock 
had  arrested  in  its  growth."  ...  I  knew  Madame 
Michelet,  an  alert,  robust,  talkative  old  lady.  Was 
she  ever  so  ethereal,  so  romantic  ?  Michelet  evidently 
thought  so,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last.  The  journal 
which  her  husband  kept  contains  its  daily  record  of 
Ath^nais'  health,  continued  during  five-and-twenty 
years,  even  to  those  last  days  when  the  pen,  so 
tenderly  preoccupied  with  another,  trembles  in  the 
writer's  failing  hand. 

It  is  this  great  fidelity  which  sheds  an  aureole  round 
the  love-story  of  the  Michelets,  otherwise  imperfect, 
with  here  and  there  on  the  man's  side,  amid  much  real 
tenderness  and  reverence,  the  unseemly  ardours  of  an 
elderly  passion,  while  the  woman,  though  intellectual 
enough  and  noble  enough  to  marry  out  of  hero- 
worship,  is  none  the  less  a  poor  governess,  who  cannot 
get  on  at  home,  not  insensible  to  the  advantage 
of  an  assured  situation.  .  .  .  Sometimes  in  reading 
their  correspondence  our  lip  curls  a  little  ;  Michelet 
is  so  eagerly  taken  in  the  toils  ;  is,  moreover,  so  much 
the  man  of  letters  seeking  in  his  most  intimate  ex- 
perience **  a  renewal  of  my  means  of  acting  on  the 
world "  ;  is  sometimes  so  pitifully  shaken  in  the 
contest  between  his  children,  furious  at  this  second 
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marriage,  and  his  far  too  youthful  bride.  There  is 
something  unpleasing  in  a  love-match  with  a  disparity 
of  thirty  years  between  bride  and  bridegroom.  And 
yet  what  marriage  was  ever  happier  than  Michelet's  ? 
What  man  ever  knew  five-and-twenty  years  of  such 
devoted  and  contented  companionship,  followed  by 
five-and-twenty  other  years  of  a  widowhood  conse- 
crated solely  to  his  memory  and  glory?  Madame 
Michelet  really  gave  her  hero  that  dip  in  the  fountain 
of  youth,  that  splendour  of  regeneration,  which  only  a 
heart  as  great  as  his  own  could  have  vouchsafed  him. 
But,  however  precious  to  the  man  and  the  poet, 
was  that  rejuvenation  an  advantage  to  the  historian  ? 
The  question  constantly  recurs  as  we  contemplate 
Michelet  before  and  after  '48.  The  very  force  and 
sincerity  of  his  passion  increased  that  violent  intensity 
of  temperament  which  was  the  source  of  his  defects 
as  a  critic  of  the  past.  Never  was  a  union  com- 
pleter than  that  which  fused  into  one  intellectual  and 
moral  being  this  man  of  fifty-one,  this  girl  of  twenty- 
three.  Their  friend  and  executor,  M.  Gabriel  Monod, 
tells  us  how,  during  five-and-twenty  years,  this  rare 
state  of  emotional  exaltation  remained  unchanged  : — 

"  Jamais  ne  se  dementirent  ni  se  ralentirent  I'amour  brulant 
et  anxieux,  la  soUicitude  minutieuse  et  tendre  jusqu'a  la  pueri- 
lite,  I'adoration  religieuse  de  Michelet  pour  la  femme  fragile, 
d'une  sensibilite  si  vibrante,  d'une  intelligence  si  fine  et  si 
penetrante,  qui  etait  devenue  sa  compagne,  sa  collaboratrice, 
le  miroir  de  son  esprit  et  de  son  ame." 

"Anxious,  tender,  ardent,  puerile,  thrilling,  throb- 
bing."    Alas,  all  this  (which  increased  in  him  to  the 
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verge  of  monomania)  Michelet  had  been,  at  least 
sufficiently,  before  he  met  Athdnais  Mialaret,  and 
before  the  hopes,  the  fervours,  the  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, the  years  of  exile,  which  attended  for  him, 
or  followed  on,  the  Revolution  of  1848.  That  year 
of  trepidations  had  terribly  increased  the  troubled 
tremulousness  of  his  feelings.  Something  convulsive, 
morbid,  over-emphatic,  spoiled  the  sanity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  inclined  him  to  seek  the  sick  side  in 
everything  ;  something  frenetic,  fanatic,  made  him 
start  at  reality  as  at  visions  of  terror. 

"  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied." 

Michelet  never  crossed  the  border,  but  henceforth, 
like  many  men  of  parts,  he  made  his  perpetual 
dwelling  on  the  frontier.  There  was  an  hour  when 
he  might  have  been  the  Tacitus  of  France.  But 
that  was  before  Mademoiselle  Mialaret  and  before 
the  Revolution  of  1848. 


VII 

BAUDELAIRE 

"AT  the  extremest  point  of  the  romantic  Kamt- 
1~\  schatka,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  M.  Baudelaire 
has  built  a  singular  sort  of  kiosk,  all  in  marquetry 
work  of  the  most  composite  originality ;  let  us  call  it 
Baudelaire's  Folly."  Th^ophile  Gautier  held  a  like 
opinion  as  to  the  geography  of  Baudelaire's  poems. 
"  They  are  situate,"  said  he,  "in  some  remote  Hinter- 
land, some  fierce  and  bristling  Kamtschatka,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  realm  of  the  Romantics."  And 
Baudelaire  wrote  himself  down  in  sober  prose  as  a 
Romantic  poet.  Yet  we  own  that  the  definition 
always  surprises  us.  What  is  a  Romantic  ?  A  lover 
of  Nature  .<*  A  worshipper  of  passion  ?  A  believer 
in  impulse,  spontaneity,  free-will?  A  man  who  pre- 
fers the  individual  to  society  ?  A  planner  of  progress  .-* 
A  dreamer  of  dreams  ?  The  children  of  Rousseau 
were  all  this.  Not  so  Baudelaire.  It  is  true  that,  if 
we  look  at  his  verses  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  prosody,  they  exhibit  all  the  reforms,  or  peculiari- 
sies,  of  the  school  which  ruled  in  France  from  the 
Restoration    till    the    Third    Republic ;   the  varying 
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caesura,  the  rich  complete  clangorous  rhymes,  the 
metre  at  once  supple  and  disjointed,  rippling  over 
from  one  verse  into  another,  halting  at  will  on  almost 
any  syllable  of  the  line.  Baudelaire  loves  a  language 
precise  and  technical,  and  his  vocabulary  has  none 
of  the  decent  vagueness,  the  ambiguous  generality  of 
a  classic.  Racine,  in  his  finest  flights,  would  call  a 
lady's  nightgown — 

"le  simple  appareil 
D'une  beaute  qu'on  vient  d'arracher  au  sommeil." 

Baudelaire,  with  the  Romantics,  always  called  a  spade 
a  spade.  He  had  their  love,  too,  of  a  solemn  peculiar 
music,  booming  (as  it  were)  round  the  sense  like  the 
sea  round  a  rock.  With  our  English  Rossetti,  he 
delighted  in  the  ample  swell  and  roll  of  polysyllabic 
words ;  with  two  or  three  of  these  he  would  fill  those 
large  and  reverberating  verses  that  have  in  them, 
somehow,  the  echo  of  immensity,  as  a  sea-shell  holds 
the  murmur  of  the  sea  : — 

"Je  t'aime,  d'autant  plus,  belle,  que  tu  me  fuis, 
Et  que  tu  me  parais,  ornement  de  mes  nuits, 
Plus  ironiquement  accumuler  les  lieues 
Qui  separent  mes  bras  des  immensites  bleues.'^ 

That  is  an  effect  peculiar,  we  think,  to  Baudelaire — 
or  Rossetti. 

But  even  in  poetry  form  is  not  everything  ;  and 
Baudelaire  had  a  horror  of  the  ideas  of  Romanticism. 
He  loathed  Nature.  She  was  the  mire  and  slime  out 
of  which  man  has  painfully  crept  at  last,  the  savagery 
to  look  back  upon  which  is  to  be  turned  into  a  pillar 
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of  salt.  There  is  something  religious  in  his  horror  of 
Cybele  and  her  altars.  All  his  poetry  is  a  constant 
sacrifice  of  Nature  to  ingenious  inventions.  There  is 
scarcely  a  description  of  a  landscape  in  his  writings. 
He  owned  himself  incapable  of  "  melting  into  tears 
over  vegetables,"  and  avowed  his  contempt  for  "des 
legumes  sanctifies."  He  writes  in  a  letter  to  Des- 
noyers :  "  Mon  dme  est  rebelle  k  cette  singuli^re 
religion  nouvelle  qui  aura  toujours,  ce  me  semble, 
pour  tout  ^tre  spirituel,  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  shocking  " 
("  Lettres,"  p.  72).  Nature  appeared  to  him  "  impu- 
dent." He  thought  that  man  had  surpassed  her 
humble  needs,  and,  in  his  ultra-natural  superiority, 
desired  a  beauty  which  should  produce  in  the  mind, 
not  that  beatific  calm,  that  delight  of  satisfied  accept- 
ance (which  is  the  classic  ideal),  but  a  pang  of  surprise 
and  ravishment,  a  sense  of  rarity  and  strangeness. 
Baudelaire  frankly  admitted  his  passion  for  the 
artificial.  "  Tout  ce  qui  doignait  I'homme,  et  surtout 
la  femme,  de  I'^tat  de  nature,  lui  paraissait  une  in- 
vention heureuse  "  (we  are  quoting  Gautier's  famous 
preface)  "...  signe  de  la  volont^  humaine  corrigeant 
k  son  gr^  les  formes  et  les  couleurs  fournies  par  la 
mati^re "  (and,  if  we  remember  right,  in  support  of 
this  theory,  once  he  dyed  his  own  brown  curls  a  light 
green).  Baudelaire  certainly  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Return  to  Nature.  But  none  of  the 
other  Rousseauist  and  Romantic  doctrines  fare  any 
better  at  his  hands.  "J'aihorreur  de  la  passion,"  he 
wrote  to  a  lady,  in  a  love  letter.  "  II  n'admettait  pas 
la  passion  individuelle  [continues  Gautier],  la  trouvant 
trop  crue,  trop  famili^re,  trop  violente."     He  disliked 
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also  "  la  Verit4  calqu^e  trop  exactement."  He 
was  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
thoroughly  disbelieved  in  the  Noble  Savage.  He 
entertained  an  equal  incredulity  in  regard  to  the 
idea  of  progress,  and  abominated  all  the  superstitions 
of  Democracy : — 

"  Qu'est-ce  que  le  Progres  indefini  ?  [he  writes  to  Toussenel]. 
Qu'est-ce  qu'une  societe  qui  n'est  pas  aristocratique  ?  Ce  n'est 
pas  une  societe,  ce  me  semble.  Qu'est-ce  que  I'homme  natur- 
ellement  bon  ?  Ou-  I'a-t-on  connu  ?  Get  ordre  d'idees  me 
scandalise.  .  .  .  Toutes  ces  heresies  ne  sont  que  la  consequence 
de  la  grande  heresie  moderne — la  suppression  de  I'idee  du 
peche  original." 

Baudelaire  was  no  optimist.  We  might  be  quoting 
M.  Bourget,  M.  Brunetiere,  or  some  other  modern 
Father  of  the  Church.  For  the  opinions  of  Baudelaire 
were  Catholic  and  regular.  But  his  life  and  his  art 
were  not  material  for  edification — save,  indeed,  in  the 
tragic  sense  of  an  example.  Here  is  an  artist  who 
almost  achieved  greatness,  who  (in  Victor  Hugo's 
phrase)  created  a  new  sort  of  shudder — *'un  frisson 
nouveau."  Here  is  a  man  who  could  imprison  in 
a  line  the  sense  of  the  remote,  the  immense,  the 
eternal,  here  is  a  poet  who  might  have  ranked 
with  the  immortals.  Paradoxical,  subtle,  involved, 
exasperated  as  he  was,  still  a  Heine,  a  Leopardi,  a 
Rossetti  were  souls  no  less  complicated ;  but  Baude- 
laire was  perverse.  A  revolt  against  Nature  cannot 
long  make  for  Beauty ;  and,  too  often,  in  his  search 
for  the  Kamtschatka  of  loveliness — that  last  final  point 
of  exquisite  perfection — he  takes  the  wrong  turning, 
brings  us  up  with  a  shock  against  some  hideous  show 
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of  ugliness  or  vulgarity,  and  with  an  art  at  once 
brutal  and  refined  exhibits  a  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
The  love  of  the  rare  may  easily  become  a  disease  of 
the  soul,  for  only  a  line  divides  the  rarity  from  the 
monster. 

Baudelaire  sacrificed  his  life  and  his  art  to  a  morbid 
delight  in  "  le  trop-plein  et  I'exc^s."  He  died  at  forty- 
six  of  general  paralysis.  Wine,  haschish,  opium,  every 
form  of  stimulant,  women  (and  especially  his  "  black 
Venus,"  '*  toute  entiere  a  sa  proie  attach^e  "),  over- 
work, or  rather  a  disastrous  excess  of  ineffectual 
dreaming,  wore  out  the  nerves  and  the  brain  of 
Baudelaire.  The  heart  was  the  only  organ  he  never 
over-taxed. 

But  how  far  should  we  be  from  the  truth,  were  we 
to  reckon  him  a  mere  Bohemian !  The  letters  of 
Baudelaire  are  poignant.^  Decidedly  there  is  no 
novel  to  equal  in  interest  a  handful  of  genuine 
documents  revealing  an  uncommon  personality. 
These  letters  confirm  that  which  the  "  Fleurs  du  Mai  " 
themselves  suggested.  Baudelaire  was  by  nature  a 
mystic,  a  man  of  spiritual  temper  and  conviction. 

"Je  ne  vols  qu'Infini  par  toutes  les  fenetres," 

he  wrote  in  his  fine  poem  "  Le  Gouffre."  And  he 
added,  in  that  despair  of  the  mystic,  enamoured  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Eternal,  from  which  he  is  perpetually 
debarred  by  the  countless  and  transitory  categories  of 
Being : — 

"  Ah  !  ne  jamais  sortir  des  Nombres  et  des  Etres ! 
*  "Lettres  de  Baudelaire,  1841-1866,"  Mercurc  de  France,  1907. 
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As  early  as  1845,  ^^  ^  letter  sent  to  a  friend  at  the 
moment  of  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  suicide,  he  wrote, 
"  I  kill  myself,  .  .  .  because  of  the  despair  and 
disorder  of  my  life,  .  .  .  because  I  believe  myself 
immortal,  and  because  I  hope." 

Perhaps  his  fellow-dandy,  Barbey  d'Aur^villy,  under- 
stood the  soul  of  Baudelaire  better  than  any  other, 
and  gave  us  the  key  of  the  enigma  when  he  wrote, 
"  Sensualiste,  il  enrage  de  n'^tre  que  cela,  mais  va 
dans  la  sensation  jusqu'^  I'extrdme  limite."  Another 
of  his  friends,  Th^ophile  Gautier,  affirmed  that,  in 
spite  of  all  appearances,  there  was  nothing  impious  in 
the  nature  of  Baudelaire,  that  he  believed  in  a  sort 
of  superior  and  spiritual  mathematics  established  by 
God  from  all  eternity,  according  to  which  the  least 
infraction  of  the  moral  law  entails  its  own  cruel  retalia- 
tion, its  inevitable  train  of  anguish,  remorse,  disgust, 
despair.  He  desired  so  strenuously  the  unique,  the 
immovable,  and  the  eternal  that  nothing  else  appeared 
to  him  completely  real — not  even  the  sensation  of 
beauty,  the  chief  of  all  sensations  to  a  Baudelaire. 
No  one  saw  or  felt  so  keenly  as  he  what  he  calls  "le 
foudroiement  ou  V enchantement  d'un  objet  dart "  ;  but 
he  saw  it  and  felt  it,  unbelieving,  and,  feeling  its 
fallaciousness,  he  cried: — "  Laissez,  laissez  mon  cceur 
s'enivrer  d'un  mensonge  / "  (the  italics  are  his ;  he 
revelled  in  italics).  As  for  women,  who  absorbed  so 
much  of  his  time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  health,  he  had 
for  them  at  bottom  a  most  entire  contempt,  as  for 
beings  instinctive  and  spontaneous — mere  animals 
barely  disengaged  from  the  weeds  and  mire  of  Mother 
Nature.   *'  They  are  so  natural !  "  he  used  to  say  with 
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the  emphasis  of  disgust.  As  a  "  dandy  "  he  despised 
them  ;  as  a  CathoHc  he  considered  them  **  une  des 
formes  s^duisantes  du  diable,"  wondered  they  were 
admitted  into  churches ;  nor  cared  to  disguise  that,  in 
spite  of  an  assiduous  politeness,  he  confounded  them 
(with  generals,  academicians,  liberals,  philanthropists, 
utilitarians,  progressists,  utopists  of  all  kinds,  Belgians, 
freethinkers,  democrats,  Victor  Hugo,  and  A.  de 
Musset)  in  the  negligible  horde  of  inferior  creatures, 
of  whom  the  lowest  form  of  life  was  George  Sand. 

He  seems  a  cranky  dilettante,  if  not  a  little  cracked 
— the  word  "felure,"  more  poetic  and  less  invidious 
in  French  than  in  English,  appears  again  and  again 
in  his  friends'  descriptions  of  Baudelaire.  They  all 
noticed  the  little  rift  within  the  lute ;  and  yet  among 
the  poet's  "cranks"  those  which  appeared  to  his  con- 
temporaries the  more  especially  elaborate  mystifications 
are  to-day  the  commonplaces  of  aesthetics.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  and  Swedenborg  have  not,  perhaps,  fulfilled 
all  Baudelaire's  expectations.  But  Goya,  Daumier, 
Manet,  Richard  Wagner,  Laclos's  "  Liaisons  Danger- 
euses  "  are  no  longer  eccentric  objects  for  the  fervour 
of  a  man  of  taste. 

Baudelaire  could  just  remember  his  father — a  white- 
haired  old  gentleman,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
who  used  to  take  his  little  son  to  walk  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg gardens,  pointing  out  the  statues  with  a  cane 
which  he  would  wave  indignantly  at  disrespectful  dogs. 
The  poet  revered  the  memory  of  Francois  Baudelaire, 
while  deploring  his  age  :  "  Voil^  ce  que  c'est  d'etre 
I'enfant  d'une  m^re  de  27  ans  et  d'un  p6re  de  62. 
Union  disproportionn^e,  pathologique,  senile."     And 
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perhaps  something  prudent,  calculating,  intellectual, 
and  curious  in  the  poet's  character  may  come  from 
the  fact  that,  like  his  friend  Sainte-Beuve,  he  was  the 
son  of  an  old  man.  '*  J'ai  pris  la  vie  au  point  ou  mon 
pere  I'a  laiss^e,"  said  the  critic.  And  Baudelaire 
thought  his  father's  age  made  him  intelligent, 
depraved,  and  undecided.  When  the  child  was  six 
years  old  the  father  died,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  widow  married  a  brilliant  young  officer,  Colonel 
Aupick,  destined  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  service  ;  first 
General,  then  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  London, 
Madrid.  A  veritable  hatred  inflamed  the  little  lad 
against  his  stepfather  and  grew  with  his  years.  Many 
of  the  fantastic  or  scandalous  actions  of  Baudelaire's 
youth  may  be  traced  to  the  desire  of  shocking 
General  Aupick.  Towards  twenty  years  of  age 
young  Baudelaire  became  so  peculiar  in  his  habits, 
morals,  and  evei^  in  his  appearance,  that  his  parents 
shipped  him  off  to  Calcutta,  hoping  to  break  the  chain 
that  bound  him  to  ignoble  companions.  It  is  to  the 
accident  of  this  exile  that  we  owe  more  than  one 
marvellous  sketch  of  a  tropical  seaport  in  the  "  Fleurs 
du  Mai "  : 

"Je  vois  un  port  rempli  de  voiles  et  de  mats 
Encor  tout  fatigues  par  la  vague  marine  .  .  . 

Un  port  retentissant  ou  mon  ame  pent  boire 
A  grands  flots  le  parfum,  le  son  et  la  couleur — 
Ou  les  vaisseaux,  glissant  dans  I'or  et  dans  la  moire 
Ouvrent  leurs  vastes  bras  pour  embrasser  la  gloire 
D'un  ciel  pur  ou  f remit  I'eternelle  chaleur." 

The  sonnet  **  A  une  Dame  Creole  "  was  composed 
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during  this  voyage.  It  is  perfect  in  its  ease  and 
charm.  Baudelaire  appears  to  have  known  no 
apprenticeship.  In  his  life  of  Baudelaire,  M.  Cr^pet 
publishes  a  little  poem,  "Incompatibility"  written  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  which  with  its  abstract  title  and  sense 
of  horror,  is  already  his  own  in  all  essentials. 

Baudelaire  consented  to  the  necessity  of  his  voyage 
the  more  readily  that  he  knew  he  would  be  his  own 
master  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  returned,  came 
into  a  little  fortune  of  some  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  set  up  house  for  himself  as  a  poet — not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  as  that  strange  product  of  society,  that  de- 
crepit abortion  of  the  beautiful,  which  the  English  used 
to  call  a  "beau"  and  the  French  a  "dandy,"  each 
borrowing  a  foreign  language  to  express  so  quaint 
and  frivolous  a  conception.  Then  came  the  convulsion 
of  1848,  and  M.  Cr^pet  shows  us  Baudelaire  parading 
the  streets,  with  a  gun  and  a  cartridge-box  of  super- 
lative elegance,  brave  as  a  lion,  shouting  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  :  "II  faut  aller  fusilier  le  G^n^ral 
Aupick ! "  This  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
Baudelaire's  republicanism,  for  no  man  was  less  of 
a  democrat  than  our  decadent  idealist.  "  Quand  je 
consens  k  ^tre  r^publicain,  je  fais  le  mal,  /e  sackant^' 
he  wrote  later  in  his  "  Pauvre  Belgique."  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Madame  Paul  Meurice  he  says,  com- 
menting on  the  dedication  written  in  a  book  sent 
him  by  Victor  Hugo  : 

"  J^ungamus  dextras.  .  .  .  Je  connais  les  dessous  du  Latin  de 
Victor  Hugo.  Cela  veut  dire  :  unissons  nos  mains,  pour  sauver 
le  genre  humain.  Mais  je  me  fiche  du  genre  humain,  et  il  ne 
s'en  est  jamais  aper9u." 
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The  fact  became  patent  in  1857,  when  Baudelaire 
published  his  "  Fleurs  du  Mai,"  long  known  in  manu- 
script to  an  intimate  circle  of  admirers.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Second  Empire,  which  had  prosecuted 
Flaubert  for  the  publication  of  "  Madame  Bovary,"  sued 
Baudelaire  for  corrupting  the  public  with  his  "  Fleurs  du 
Mai,"  finally  acquitting  him  of  "  le  d^lit  d'offense  k  la 
morale  religieuse,"  but  finding  him  guilty  on  the  points 
of  "  offense  a  la  morale  publique  et  aux  bonnes 
moeurs."  Six  of  the  poems  were  condemned  to 
disappear.  Baudelaire  left  the  Court  of  Justice  in 
a  fume  of  anger,  mortification,  outraged  honour. 
He  had  been  condemned  unjustly  !  His  friend, 
Asselineau,  asked  him  if  he  had  expected  to  be 
acquitted.  "  Acquitted  ?"  cried  Baudelaire.  "J'atten- 
dais  qu'on  me  ferait  reparation  d'honneur ! "  And  the 
Goncourts,  in  their  journal,  show  him  in  a  frigid 
passion  of  concentrated  anger,  demonstrating  with 
lucid  preciseness  the  perfect  morality  of  his  poems. 
We  believe  he  was  sincere.  A  stanza  from  the 
"  Fleurs  du  Mai  "  gives  us  his  view  of  the  case  : 

"  Tete-a-tete  sombre  et  limpide 

Qu'un  coeur  devenu  son  miroir  ! 
Puits  de  Verite,  clair  et  noir, 
Ou  tremble  une  etoile  livide  !  .  ,  . 

Soulagement  et  gloires  uniques, 
La  conscience  dans  le  mal" 

"  Je  fais  le  mal,  /e  sac/iant,"  Baudelaire  would  have 
said  again  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  aggravation  he 
would  have  found  an  excuse.     His  acts  were  evil ;  but 
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his  knowledge  of  good  and  ill  remained  intact  and  left 
him  as  capable  of  virtue  as  of  vice.  Despite  his 
affectation  of  impassibility,  the  poet  composed  his 
lyrics  in  something  the  same  spirit  as  Rousseau  his 
"  Confessions " ;  he  admits  as  much  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  M.  Ancelle  : 

"  Faut  il  le  dire  a  vous  (qui  ne  I'avez  pas  plus  devine  que 
les  autres)  que  dans  ce  livre  atroce,  j'ai  mis  toute  ma  pensee, 
toute  ma  religion  (travestie),  toute  ma  haine  ?  II  est  vrai  que 
j'ecrirai  le  contraire,  que  je  jurerai  mes  grands  dieux  que  c'est  un 
livre  d'art  pur,  de  singerie,  de  jonglerie ;  et  je  mentirai 
comme  un  arracheur  de  dents." 

Perhaps  this  extreme  sensibility  was,  as  it  often  is, 
the  herald  of  nervous  or  cerebral  disease.  Society 
is  torture  to  those  who  suffer  from  the  hypersesthesia 
of  the  soul ;  and  gradually  a  sort  of  contempt  and 
disdain  for  the  company  of  men  (and  more  especially 
of  women)  became  apparent  in  the  life  of  Baudelaire, 
while  a  new  curiosity  of  goodness  and  desire  for 
spiritual  amendment  awoke  in  him.  More  than  once, 
in  various  forms,  we  find  the  idea  recorded  in  his 
private  journal :  "  II  n'y  a  qu'une  chose  importante, 
^tre  un  h^ros  et  un  saint  pour  soi-m^me."  Perhaps 
it  was  only  his  dandyism  which  had  struck  inwards, 
for  no  effort  of  will  came  ever  to  second  this  vain 
inclination  towards  a  clean  heart  and  a  life  renewed. 
Yet,  with  all  his  faults,  from  his  fortieth  year  onwards, 
Baudelaire  became  a  person  whom  it  is  possible  to 
love.  He  had  achieved  humanity.  He  showed  himself 
indeed  generous  in  his  dealings  with  the  black  tor- 
mentress whom  he  fled  to  Brussels  mainly  to  escape. 
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The  fugitive  and  ruined  poet,  however  poor,  never 
failed  in  liberality  towards  the  squalid  negress  who  had 
helped  to  bring  him  so  low.  There  was  a  broaden- 
ing and  sweetening  of  his  wilful  nature.  We  know 
not  how  he  might  have  behaved  towards  General 
Aupick — that  object  of  his  lifelong  hate  had  been 
removed  by  death — but  he  showed  a  human  kindness 
in  his  dealings  with  his  widowed  mother,  with  his 
guardian,  M.  Ancelle,  with  his  friend,  Madame  Paul 
Meurice,  with  Sainte-Beuve,  who  always  liked  his 
**  petit  ami  libertin."  His  self-imposed  exile  in 
Belgium — a  purgatory  to  the  poet — was,  we  imagine, 
an  effort  to  climb  the  slope,  the  difficult  and  slippery 
cliff,  which  leads  upwards  from  Avernus ;  he  ac- 
cepted from  himself  what  he  had  not  endured  at  the 
hands  of  a  stepfather.  Sometimes  he  reminds  us  of 
Rousseau,  as  we  witness  the  conflict  between  a 
genius  more  and  more  deranged  and  a  moral  nature 
gradually  disengaged  from  its  perverse  and  trivial 
instincts.  The  end  is  madness.  Early  in  1862  he 
had  written  in  his  journal  : — 

"  J'ai  cultiv6  mon  hysteric  avec  jouissance  et  terreur.  Main- 
tenant  j'ai  toujours  le  vertige,  et  aujourd'hui,  23  Janvier,  1862, 
j'ai  subi  un  singulier  avertissement,  j'ai  senti  passer  sur  moi  le 
vent  de  I'imbecillite." 

His  sojourn  in  Brussels,  which  took  place  in 
1864,  added  all  the  gloom  of  solitude,  estrangement, 
and  disappointment  to  the  depressed  habit  of  mind 
indicated  in  this  passage.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  harassed  by  debt  and  a  sordid  poverty. 
Publishers  refused  to  reprint  **  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai," 
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considering  it  "  un  livre  oubli^"  and  often  the 
unhappy  author,  full  of  plans  of  work,  knew  not  where 
to  turn  for  a  four-pound  note.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  1866,  as  he  was  visiting  the  Church  of 
St.  Loup  at  Namur  ("  le  chef-d'oeuvre  des  chefs- 
d'oeuvres  des  J^suites  ")  he  stumbled  and  fell  at  the 
foot  of  a  confessional.  It  was  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  brought  back,  almost  dying,  to  the  hotel 
where  he  lodged  at  Brussels,  and  there  a  friend  found 
him  **  couch6  sur  son  lit,  tout  habill6  et  tr^s  accabl6, 
relisant,  dans  une  petite  Edition  bien  relive,  les 
*  Liaisons  Dangereuses '  de  Laclos  dont  il  avait  encore 
la  force  de  dire  la  beautd  cruelle  et  la  tranquille 
audace."  But  almost  on  the  morrow  an  extension  of 
the  cerebral  lesion  entailed  an  incurable  aphasia. 
Henceforward  the  poet  of  "  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai " 
could  only  stammer  one  word,  "  Nom  .  .  .  cr6  .  .  . 
Nom ! "  He  died  blaspheming.  But  he  did  not 
die  at  once ;  he  lingered  for  some  months.  The 
"  Souvenirs  "  of  Champfleury  afford  us  a  last  vision 
of  the  paralysed  poet,  still  able  to  creep  about  the 
sunny  garden  of  Dr.  Duval's  nursing-home  at 
Passy  : — 

"  He  was  in  the  garden  and  showed  me,  with  every  gesture  of 
enthusiasm  the  rock  plants  and  cactuses,  some  of  them  in  flower 
— queer  plants,  like  prickly  hedgehogs  or  serpents  about  to 
spring  on  their  prey.  They  dehghted  Baudelaire  ;  while,  in 
front  of  a  parterre  of  ox-eye  daisies,  he  expressed,  with  the 
utmost  mimicry  of  disgust,  his  contempt  for  their  sentimentahty." 

What  a  picture  !  "  Qualis  Artifex !  "  We  close 
"  Life   and   Letters,"  and   open   the   volume   of   the 
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"Fleurs  du  Mai."  On  the  last  page  of  all  we  read 
eight  lines  which  form  the  fittest  epitaph  for  Baude- 
laire : — 

"  O  Mort,  vieux  capitaine,  il  est  temps  !  levons  I'ancre ! 
Ce  pays  nous  ennuie,  6  Mort  !  Appareillons  ! 
Si  le  ciel  et  la  mer  sont  noirs  comme  de  I'encre, 
Nos  coeurs  que  tu  connais  sont  remplis  de  rayons. 

Verse  nous  ton  poison  pour  qu'il  nous  reconforte  ! 
Nous  voulons,  tant  ce  feu  nous  brule  le  cerveau, 
Plonger  au  fond  du  gouffre,  Enfer  ou  Ciel,  qu'importe  ? 
Au  fond  de  I'lnconnu  pour  trouver  du  nouveau." 


VIII 

GOBINEAU,  PROPHET 

COMTE  ARTHUR  DE  GOBINEAU  in 
1855 — when  he  left  Berne  with  delight  to 
go  as  First  Secretary  to  the  French  Embassy  in 
Teheran — was  a  familiar  figure  in  Parisian  society. 
He  was  a  child  of  the  capital  (born  at  Ville  d'Avray 
in  1816),  though  he  came  of  an  excellent  Gascon 
stock.  By  birth  and  training  he  belonged  to  that 
charming  French  society  which  the  elder  among  us 
can  remember,  more  cultured  than  the  sporting 
aristocracy  of  our  times ;  often  poor  and  even 
shabby  in  aspect,  but  exquisite  in  manners  and 
address.  Legitimists  without  hope,  they  gaily  made 
the  best  of  a  rdgime  by  which  they  scorned  to  profit ; 
Catholics  in  religion,  but  tolerant  Catholics  such  as 
the  twentieth  century  knows  not ;  free  of  thought 
and  speech,  they  would  terminate  a  tirade  worthy  of 
Diderot  with  a  smile  of  bright  bravado  and  exclaim, 
"  Avec  9a,  pour  tout  ce  qui  est  de  la  Foi,  je  suis  de 
I'avis  de  mon  Cur^."  M.  de  Gobineau  himself  was  a 
youngish-looking  man,  slim,  dark,  pale,  with  pleasant, 
rather  conceited  manners,  a  candid  witty  smile,  great 
strength    of    will,   and    a    natural    eloquence    which 
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brought  him  to  the  front  in  any  company.  In  the 
office  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  round  the  ink- 
spotted  deal  table  of  the  Ddbats  (he  wrote  for  both  of 
them),  no  less  than  in  the  hospitable  studio  of  Ary 
Scheffer  and  the  study  of  M.  de  Sacy,  he  often  met 
an  awkward,  silent,  acquiescent  young  man  on  whom 
he  made  a  great  impression.  The  essays  which 
Ernest  Renan  was  writing  at  that  time  (and  which 
were  published  a  little  later  as  "  Etudes  d'Histoire 
Religieuse  "  and  "  6tudes  de  Morale  et  de  Critique") 
are  much  concerned  with  the  questions  discussed  by 
the  Count  de  Gobineau  ;  such  as  the  factor  of  race  as 
opposed  to  civilisation  and  tradition  ;  the  object  of 
society ;  whether  it  be  to  produce  a  Chosen  Few, 
elaborated  at  the  cost  of  a  hecatomb  of  dull  inferior 
lives ;  or  whether  it  be  to  assure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  which  is  the 
summum  bonum,  liberty  or  power  .f*  On  all  these 
questions  Ernest  Renan  began  by  accepting  the 
opinions  of  his  brilliant  interlocutor,  and  very  slowly, 
very  surely,  ended  by  incarnating,  and  representing 
for  posterity,  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

But  a  more  useful  friend  to  the  Comte  de  Gobineau 
was  the  noble  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Gobineau  had 
known  him  from  his  youth.  When  the  whirligig  of 
1848  made  M.  de  Tocqueville  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  made  Gobineau  his  secretary  and  Chef  de 
Cabinet,  and  set  him  in  the  groove  of  diplomatic  ad- 
vancement. Gobineau,  who  wrote  so  many  admirable 
dialogues,  has  left  no  record  of  his  conversations  with 
Tocqueville.  The  pensive  tranquillity  of  the  great 
critic  of  democracy  would  have  afforded  an  effective 
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contrast  to  the  fiery  paradoxes  and  mytho-poetic 
faculty  of  the  apostle  of  aristocratic  energy.  Gobineau 
in  this  contest,  would  have  had  one  great  point  in  his 
favour — he  did  not  attempt  to  be  sagacious.  His 
prophecies  never  appeared  so  random  and  para- 
doxical as  when,  after  all,  they  were  destined  to  hit 
the  mark.  Did  he  not  say,  some  fifteen  years  before 
the  Japanese  revolution,  that  the  Russians  were  in 
reality  Asiatics  and  the  Japanese  already  Europeans  ? 
M.  de  Tocqueville  was  quite  incapable  of  what  he 
must  have  thought  a  solemn  sort  of  fooling.  The 
Comte  de  Gobineau  held  a  brief  for  the  Hite :  accord- 
ing to  him  humanity  was  divided  into  four  categories — 
blockheads,  brutes,  rascals,  and  the  sons  of  kings. 
These  Royal  souls  were  alone  of  count  or  value  in 
the  world,  the  lower  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  existing 
merely  to  afford  them,  as  it  were,  a  humus  to  grow  in. 
The  Fits  de  Rois  are  always,  or  almost  always,  Aryan 
by  race,  for  the  Aryan  is  your  only  race  Royal.  The 
very  name  comports  the  root  Ar — "qui  signifie  honor- 
able, par  excellence — 'Apiic,  'A/oetij,"  and  the  German 
Ekre.  Honour,  courage,  virtue,  beauty,  force,  talent, 
energy,  and  dignity  are  the  birthright  of  the  Aryan,  and 
would  be  unknown  to  the  Semite,  Mongol,  Finn,  Tartar, 
or  Negro,  but  for  the  fact  that  no  race  is  pure  ;  some 
drop  of  the  base  discolours  the  bluest  veins  of  heroes, 
and  some  royal  red  mixes  with  the  yellow  scum  of 
China.  But  the  superior  race  is  superior  by  reason 
of  its  larger  proportion  of  true  Aryan  stock.  To  keep 
this  treasure  pure  is  the  whole  duty  of  mankind,  the 
world's  great  effort  being  to  continue  a  Past  which 
the    Future   may   not    hope    to    copy,    yet    may    to 
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some  extent  preserve  and  revive.  For  your  real 
king's  son  is  immortal ;  he  dies,  but  his  incorruptible 
atoms  recombine,  and  from  their  ashes  Royal  souls 
revive.  Charlemagne  is  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
but  who  is  this  in  his  likeness  ?  Napoleon.  Plato 
disappears ;  but  look  at  Raphael,  listen  to  Mozart ! 
Thus  (or  somewhat  in  this  wise)  did  M.  de  Gobineau 
moralise  on  the  eternal  return  to  earth  of  such  im- 
mortal spirits  as  were  Aryan  in  their  race  and 
Royal  by  their  essence.  Naturally,  these  princes  of 
the  elect,  superior  to  mere  mortality,  are  not  subject 
to  the  ethics  of  our  dust.  Right  is  right  and  wrong 
wrong  for  the  mere  man  ;  but  wrong  may  very 
well  be  right  for  the  children  of  the  king.  And 
here  we  recognise  a  theory  familiar  to  readers  of 
Nietzsche — the  two  ethics,  the  masters'  code  and 
the  law  of  slaves.  Nietzsche  and  Gobineau  had,  at 
one  time,  in  the  shape  of  Richard  Wagner  an 
illustrious  point  of  contact. 

Perhaps  Nietzsche  may  have  heard  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  discourse  on  these  errant  souls  revisiting 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon  ;  perhaps  he  may  have 
listened,  half-unconscious,  to  the  French  Count's 
romantic  chatter,  which  his  mind  absorbed  and 
transformed,  before  that  day,  early  in  August,  1881, 
when,  seated  on  a  rock  in  the  woods  of  Sils- Maria, 
he  conceived  his  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Recurrence. 
Time,  thought  Nietzsche,  is  infinite,  and  the  sum 
of  our  conditions  limited.  We  decompose  only  to 
recompose,  after  the  fashion  of  the  figures  in  a 
kaleidoscope.  The  combinations  certainly  are  multi- 
tudinous ;  yet   one   day,  after  a  period  of  time,   all 
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these  combinations  will  have  been  exhausted,  and  then 
a  man,  exactly  such  as  I  (myself,  in  fact),  will  be  found 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  this  rock,  thinking  the  very 
thoughts  that  I  conceive  to-day.  The  idea  was 
such  as  might  occur  to  the  brilliant  but  fragile 
genius  of  a  Nietzsche  or  a  Gobineau.  It  is 
vitiated  by  a  fact  or  two.  For  instance,  the  sun 
never  retraverses  exactly  the  same  point  of  space, 
for  the  sun,  with  all  its  system,  streams  slowly  through 
the  unlimited  skies,  in  an  infinite  spiral,  towards  the 
constellation  of  Hercules.  The  conditions,  therefore, 
are  never  twice  identical  in  relation  to  the  universe. 
The  same  man  never  sits  twice  in  the  same  spot. 

But  we  digress.  Another  idea  which  Gobineau 
shared  with  Nietzsche  was  the  worship  of  Force,  the 
coitus  of  energy.  But  the  sons  of  the  desk  and  the 
pen  in  all  ages  have  loved  Thor's  hammer  and 
the  thunderbolt  of  Jove.  Did  not  the  gentle 
Tocqueville  avow  his  "  respect  pour  les  passions  "  ? 
(**  Je  les  aime  quand  elles  sont  bonnes  et  je  ne  suis 
m^me  pas  bien  stir  de  les  d^tester  quand  elles  sont 
mauvaises.")  And,  in  an  earlier  day,  quiet  writers 
have  worshipped  energy,  no  less  than  Stendhal  when 
he  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon " ;  no  less  than 
Gobineau  in  his  magnificent  dialogue  between 
Alexander  Borgia  and  his  daughter  Lucrezia.  The 
same  frantic  love  of  life  in  all  its  manifestations  is 
exhaled  by  the  page  we  copy — though  a  yellowed 
faded  page — the  forty-fifth  letter  of  Diderot  to 
Mademoiselle  Voland : — 

"  Donner  des  moeurs  a  un  peuple,  c'est  augmenter  son  energie 
pour  le  bien  et  pour  le  mal  .  .  .  un  Sybarite  est  egalement  in- 

i6 
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capable  d'assassiner  son  voisin  et  d'emporter  sa  maitresse  au 
travers  de  la  flamme.  Les  hommes  destines  par  la  nature  aux 
tentatives  hardies  ne  sont  peut-etre  jetes,  les  uns  du  cote  de 
I'honneur,  les  autres  du  cote  de  I'ignominie  que  par  des  causes 
bien  independantes  d'eux.  II  faut  encourager  aux  grands  crimes 
et  aux  grandes  vertus." 

Diderot  also  was  a  professor  of  energy. 

The  real  originality  of  Gobineau  lay  less  in  his 
general  ideas  than  in  his  mythopoetic  faculty.  In  a 
day  of  literalness,  accuracy,  when  every  scrap  of  paper 
is  treasured,  interpreted,  and  every  date  discussed, 
Gobineau  as  an  historian  was  boldly  impressionist 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Past.  Renan  in  his  "Vie 
de  Jdsus "  had  led  the  way,  founding  his  story  less 
on  texts  and  criticism  than  on  landscapes,  tradi- 
tions, ethnology,  archaeology,  and  numismatics.  He 
attempted  less  the  accurate  relation  of  a  fact  than 
the  reconstitution  of  a  milieu.  But  Gobineau  goes 
still  further  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Perses  " ;  he  owns 
without  a  blush  that  his  facts  may  be  all  wrong,  but 
that,  as  a  study  of  the  Persian  temperament,  his 
history  is  all  right : — 

"  Un  fait  existe  de  deux  manieres,  et  en  lui-meme,  et  par 
I'impression  qu'il  produit.  .  .  .  J'aurai  toujours  de  I'histoire  ; 
j'aurai  toujours  une  verite.  Je  connaitrai  la  nature  d'idees 
d'une  des  generations  dont  je  parle,  sa  fa9on  de  determiner 
les  actes  contemporains  ou  anterieurs." 

James  Darmesteter  prized  this  "  Histoire  des 
Perses,"  and  when  the  French  philologist  went  to 
study  the  origins  of  the  Avesta  among  the  modern 
Parsis  of  Bombay  he  showed  himself  a  continuator  of 
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Gobineau's  philosophy  of  history.  And,  after  all,  what 
historians  have  stood  the  test  of  time  more  fairly  than 
Herodotus,  than  Froissart,  who  preferred  the  living 
impression  to  the  catalogued  and  cabineted  fact  ? 

But  where  M.  de  Gobineau  showed  the  full  vivacity 
of  his  imagination  was  in  the  constitution  of  his  own 
genealogy.  He  began  life  as  the  grandson  of  a 
Conseiller  au  Parlement  of  Bordeaux ;  he  died  the 
descendant  of  Odin — a  "fils  de  Roi "  with  a  ven- 
geance !  For,  while  he  was  absent  in  Persia,  his 
wife  looked  out  for  a  country  house  where  he  could 
spend  his  vacations  in  peace,  and  fixed  on  the 
chiteau  of  Trye-en-Vexin,  in  Normandy,  which 
was  to  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  The  place  is  some 
six  leagues  from  Gournay,  and  one  of  Gobineau's 
ancestresses  had  been  a  Gournay.  Need  we  say 
that  our  imaginative  Gascon  had  not  been  settled 
many  months  in  his  Norman  manor  before  he  felt 
that  he  was  living  in  the  house  of  his  maternal 
ancestors?  All  that  part  of  Normandy  had  of  old 
been  ravaged  and  settled  by  the  Danes.  As  time 
wore  on  one  of  these  Danish  pirates  took  shape  and 
materialised,  so  to  speak,  in  the  brain  of  M.  de 
Gobineau.  And  behold,  he  is  descended  from 
Ottar-Jarl,  an  Aryan  hero,  a  Norwegian  pirate,  a 
Viking,  a  son  of  Odin.  In  1872  M.  de  Gobineau 
was  appointed  French  Minister  at  Stockholm.  At 
the  Swedish  Court  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Prince  Philip  of  Eulenburg.  But  let  the  Prince 
narrate  the  conclusion  of  our  story  : — 

"  Nous  fimes  un  jour  une  excursion  au  rocher  de  Djursholm, 
dont  le  granit  diapre,  veloute  de  mousse  sombre,  sort  des  flots 
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bleus.  Les  ruines  d'un  mur  cyclopeen  saillent  sur  la  hauteur, 
et  les  vieux  pins  s'incrustent  dans  la  roche  puissante.  Gobineau, 
comme  un  jeune  homme,  avait  escalade  le  sommet !  Nous  nous 
y  tenions  tous  deux  contemplant  I'etendue  bleue  de  la  mer,  ou 
emergeaient  de  toutes  parts  les  iles  rocheuses. 

"  '  Ceci  fut  la  Burg  d'Ottar-Jarl,'  dit  Gobineau. 

"  Je  le  questionnai  du  regard. 

" '  Qui,'  reprit-il  avec  une  conviction  absolue  et  grave.  '  C'est 
d'ici  que  je  sors — je  le  sens  ! ' " 

Feeling,  not  reason,  rules  the  world.  The  sensible 
M.  de  Tocqueville  is  dead,  and  his  works  (though 
generally  esteemed)  are  not  much  more  alive  than  he. 
His  prophecies  were  nearly  always  wrong,  for  events 
do  not  run  (like  a  wolf  on  the  ice)  straight  from  start 
to  finish,  but  turn,  twist,  and  twirl  in  a  disconcerting 
fashion,  which  logic  could  never  suppose,  but  which 
imagination  may  conceive  in  a  vision.  So  M.  de 
Gobineau,  like  a  true  son  of  Odin,  though  dead  yet 
speaketh,  and  lives  again  in  his  disciples.  Imperialism, 
Nationalism,  Militarism,  Anti-Semitism,  and  all  the 
cultus  of  Domination,  are  they  not  the  offspring  of 
that  doctrine  of  his  which  already  bears  his  name — 
le  Gobinisme  ? 

We  think  that  M.  Robert  Dreyfus,  ^  in  his  clever 
and  interesting  book,  has  clearly  made  a  point  when 
he  shows  the  influence  of  Gobineau  on  M.  Maurice 
Barres.     The  sense  of  the  immutability  of  race  (in 

^  "  La  Vie  et  les  Propheties  du  Comte  de  Gobineau,"  par 
Robert  Dreyfus.  Editions  des  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine. — "  Pages 
Choisies  du  Comte  de  Gobineau,"  precedees  d'une  etude  par 
Jacques  Morland.  Mercure  de  France. — "  Precurseurs  et 
Revoltes :  Nietzsche,  Ibsen,  Gobineau,  &c.,"  par  Edouard 
Schure.     Perrin. 
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which  the  individual  is  but  a  moment,  scarcely  a 
separate  existence),  the  love  of  tradition  and  hier- 
archy, the  worship  of  energy,  the  aristocratic  indi- 
vidualism, the  tendency  to  decentralise  and  feudalise 
— have  all  passed  into  the  gospel  of  the  Nationalist 
leader.  And  M.  Maurice  Barr^s  is  a  pupil  to  be  proud 
of.  For  there  are  two  great  writers  living  in  France 
to-day ;  and  so  far  as  their  production  counts,  there  are 
only  two  great  writers  living  in  France  to-day.  Each 
of  them  heads  a  whole  file  of  subsidiarv  writers  and 
hangers-on,  like  boys  who  play  at  French  and  English 
on  a  smaller  playground.  One  of  them,  of  course, 
is  M.  Anatole  France.  He  is  the  great  Liberal  over- 
seas. On  him  the  mantle  of  Renan  has  fallen,  but 
with  a  difference.  For  Renan  proceeded  from 
Christianity  and  the  French  Revolution,  while  M. 
France  seems  to  have  skipped  over  Christianity 
back  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  vaulted  across 
the  immortal  principles  of  '89  to  find  a  footing  in 
the  **  Encyclop^die  "  somewhere  between  Voltaire  and 
Diderot.  But  he  is  a  Liberal  (a  cacouac  as  they 
would  say) ;  like  them  he  believes  in  liberty  rather 
than  force,  in  reason  and  science  rather  than  religion, 
in  progress,  in  truth,  in  justice,  in  all  the  divine  and 
necessary  illusions  which  have  evolved  the  biologist 
from  the  bushman.  And  opposite  to  him,  M.  Maurice 
Barr^s  maintains  an  ideal  equally  august,  proclaiming 
the  rights  of  race  and  tradition,  maintaining  the 
existence  of  a  constituted  aristocracy,  handing  on 
the  torch  with  reverent  loyalty.  Wholly  free  from 
the  Socialist  idealism  of  his  rival,  which  inclines 
towards  a  universal  brotherhood,  he  would  maintain, 
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and  proudly  maintain,  the  barriers  separating  race 
from  race.     He  walks 

"  like  one  who  treads  the  Wall 
Of  China,  and  on  this  side  sees 
Cities  and  their  civilities 
And  on  the  other  lions." 

His  ideal  is  "un  homme  plein  de  sa  terre  et  de  sa 
race."  Evidently  the  influence  of  Taine  is  here.  But 
there  is  also  the  influence  of  a  mind  different,  some- 
times hostile,  to  the  spirit  of  Taine.  And  this  secret 
oracle,  this  hidden  prompter,  this  veiled  prophet  of 
Nationalism  is  the  paradoxical  Comte  de  Gobineau. 


IX 

LA   BONNE  DAME   DE  NOHANT 
(George  Sand  and  Flaubert) 

WHEN  first  George  Sand  swept  into  our  ken  in 
this  procession,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Musset, 
full  of  passion,  genius,  youth,  and  fame — the  Queen  of 
the  Romantics,  La  Reine  as  Hortense  Allard  called 
her — she  was  already  a  mother — she  was  the  mother  of 
Maurice  and  Solange  ;  and  we  remember  how  quaintly, 
while  living  with  Pagello  in  Venice,  she  would  send 
Musset,  in  Paris,  on  errands  to  the  school  where  her 
little  boy  was  suffering  from  some  childish  disorder. 
And  then,  when  the  second  break  comes  between  her 
and  the  poet,  that  agonised  cry  :  "  Mes  enfants — mes 
enfants  k  moi !  oh  mes  enfants  ! " — as  though  they  were 
the  one  rift  of  light  in  the  black,  disastrous  sky.  But 
in  those  days,  though  passionately  maternal,  she  was 
too  often  a  parent  in  partibus.  The  progress  of  years 
made  her  ever  more  and  more  a  mother.  The  love 
of  Nature,  and  a  placid,  tender,  all-pervading  passion 
for  her  offspring,  gradually  welled  up  in  her  great 
heart,  filling  all  the  hollows  and  empty  places,  hiding 

i331 
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under  a  vivifying  flood  the  scars  and  chasms  of 
the  past.  Hitherto  we  have  chiefly  known  George 
Sand  as  the  mother  of  Maurice,  the  devoted  mother- 
in-law  of  Maurice's  wife,  the  adoring  granny  of  his 
Httle  girls.  Her  recently-published  correspondence 
with  her  daughter  shows  us  at  last  the  great  novelist 
as  the  mother  of  Solange. 


Long  since  the  letters  of  a  mother  to  her  daughter 
formed  the  masterpiece  of  epistolary  literature ;  their 
warmth,  their  wit,  their  delicious  free-and-easiness,  their 
good  sense,  and  gossip  (with  now  and  then  a  sudden 
sursum  corda,  so  inspired  and  so  sincere)  make  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  S6vign^  to  Madame  de  Grignan 
a  treasure  for  all  time  ;  and  she  herself — kind,  sweet, 
generous,  laughing  soul ! — one  of  the  dearest  friends 
of  all  her  readers.  We  think  of  Madame  de  Sevign6 
as  we  take  up  this  new  volume  of  George  Sand  ;  *  the 
one  woman  was  as  great  as  the  other  in  literary 
faculty ;  the  occasion  is  the  same,  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  George  Sand  and  Flaubert,  for  instance, 
shows  a  mind  so  ripe,  so  wise,  so  true,  that  we  may 
be  excused  for  having  hoped  to  find  in  the  novelist 
a  second  Madame  de  S6vign6.  That  dear  lady,  how- 
ever, has  no  rival  here.  George  Sand  as  a  friend, 
and  especially  as  a  motherly  friend,  was  among  the 
most  charming  of  letter-writers.  To  her  son  Maurice 
she  showed  this  side  of  her  ;  but  let  us  admit  at  once 
that  in  these  letters  to  her  daughter  there  is  something 

^  "  George  Sand  et  sa  Fille  "  :  d'apres  leur  correspondance 
inedite.    Samuel  Rocheblave.     (Paris,  Calmann  Levy.) 
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lacking,  and  that  something  is,  perhaps,  the  one  thing 
needful. 

Between  George  Sand  and  her  daughter  there 
was  a  deep  affection,  but  also  that  incompatibility  of 
temperament,  that  hostility  of  two  opposed  ideals,  not 
uncommon  in  family  life  :  Turgenieff  has  set  it  forth 
in  **  Father  and  Sons."  Biologists  tell  us  that  the 
more  delicately  specialised  an  animal,  the  less  fit  he  is 
to  cope  with  change  or  fit  himself  to  a  new  environ- 
ment. No  one  had  been  more  adaptable,  more  assimi- 
lative than  George  Sand  ;  but  she  adapted  herself  in 
youth  to  the  ideals  of  her  own  generation.  She  was 
forty-six  years  old  when  Solange,  at  twenty,  formed 
ideals  of  her  own  and  (as  is  the  way  of  the  world) 
burned  those  old-fashioned  idols  which  her  mother  had 
adored,  venerating  instead  as  relics  the  things  which 
an  earlier  generation  had  cast  to  the  flames.  For 
Solange  incarnated  the  spirit  of  the  Second  Empire. 
She  might  stand  between  Frou-frou  and  Julia  de 
Tr^coeur  as  a  type  of  the  girl  (the  minx,  rather)  of 
that  period  ;  fast,  fascinating,  frivolous,  clever  in  her 
sharp,  sarcastic  way,  brave  as  a  lion,  reckless  as  a 
trooper,  mischievous  as  a  monkey,  distinguished,  and 
vulgar.  Her  mother,  the  spiritual  daughter  of  Jean- 
Jacques,  with  her  passionate  sensibility,  intense  serious- 
ness, and  wide  objective  outlook,  was  never  able  to 
grasp  a  nature  so  entirely  different  from  her  own. 
Solange  cared  for  nothing  that  was  not  extravagant, 
expensive,  and  dangerous. 


"  Tu  t'es  fait  je  ne  sais  quel  ideal  de  toutes  sortes  de  sauces  de 
haut  gout,  au  milieu  desquelles  je  vois  des  truffes,  du  piment 
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des  dragees,  de  la  glace,  du  feu — et  rien  a  manger  pour  se 
nourrir  et  digerer  comme  tout  le  monde." 

And  the  mother  resumes  : — 

"  Je  I'ai  dit  souvent  ;  je  I'ai  mise  au  monde,  je  I'ai  nourrie, 
fouettee,  adoree,  gatee,  grondee,  punie,  pardonnee,  et  avec  tout 
cela  je  ne  la  connais  pas  du  tout,  ne  pouvant  jamais  deviner  ni 
comprendre  pourquoi  elle  fait  ou  veut  faire  telle  ou  telle  chose, 
qui  pour  moi  n'a  pas  sa  raison  d'etre  "  (June  i6,  1858). 

No  simple,  clucking  barndoor  fowl  that  has  hatched 
a  duckling  watches  its  chicken  splash  and  float  on 
the  pond  with  greater  amazement  than  George  Sand, 
aghast  at  the  fugues  and  the  frasques  of  her  adven- 
turous daughter.  And  yet  the  Queen  of  the  Romantics 
(could  we  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us)  had  not 
always  been  the  homely,  honest  country  body  she  was 
so  pleased  to  think  herself.  Solange  had  grown  up 
in  a  Bohemian  atmosphere  ;  Solange  must  have  known 
or  suspected  a  succession  of  stepfathers.  For  many 
years  Chopin  had  been  a  member  of  her  mother's 
household.  .  .  . 

Solange  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  book.  As  she 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  her  life,  gathering  up  her 
riding-habit  and  impatiently  cracking  her  whip,  she 
looks  like  a  young  Diana  the  Huntress — an  enigmatic 
but  taking  heroine  for  a  love  story.  At  nineteen, 
engaged  to  a  neighbour  in  the  country,  she  eloped 
with  the  sculptor  Cl^singer,  only  to  be  snatched  from 
his  arms  by  an  indignant  parent  :  George  Sand  was 
just  as  much  shocked  as  though  she  had  never  eloped 
with  any  one  herself  For  she  was  now  the  George 
Sand  of  **  La  Petite  Fadette,"  who  remembered  but 
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dimly  the  George  Sand  of  "  Indiana."  She  never 
forgave  her  son-in-law,  and  on  the  morrow  of  their 
marriage  she  broke  with  the  young  couple.  Chopin, 
an  artist  to  the  core,  and  a  Slav,  was  revolted  at  what 
he  considered  a  bourgeois  hardness  in  his  hostess,  and 
the  break  with  the  sculptor  was  followed  by  a  rupture 
with  the  musician — the  more  tragic  that  death  speedily 
ratified  it  with  an  inexorable  seal. 

There  are  no  letters  from  George  Sand  to  her 
daughter  during  the  year  1847,  two  during  1848, 
nothing  in  1849,  nothing  in  1850.  But  from  that  date 
onwards  their  correspondence  is  resumed — abundant, 
affectionate,  and  full  of  interest.  Solange,  in  Paris, 
up  to  her  eyes  in  debt — the  Clesingers  had  been 
sold  up  once  already  since  their  marriage — the 
reckless  and  radiant  Solange  displays  a  fine  taste 
in  carriages  and  horses,  an  English  coachman, 
wonderful  frocks,  and  offers  her  numerous  acquaint- 
ances nice  little  suppers  and  witty  little  dinners. 
Hers  is  much  such  an  existence  as  the  Rawdon 
Crawleys  led  in  Curzon  Street.  Meanwhile,  George 
Sand  at  Nohant  is  filling  a  herbal  with  rare  plants, 
pinning  a  collection  of  butterflies  on  sheets  of  card- 
board, and  tapping  with  a  little  geologist's  hammer 
the  pebbles  on  the  paths  across  the  fields. 

"  C'est  pourtant  bien  beau  les  pierres,  et  je  ne  sais  pourquoi 
on  en  qualifie  quelques  unes  de  precieuses  quand  toutes  sont  le 
resultat  d'operations  si  mysterieuses  et  se  puissantes.  Tout  est 
beau  et  interessant,  vois-tu  !  Et  quand  tu  seras  vieille  comma 
moi,  tu  regretteras,  comme  moi,  de  n'avoir  pas  eu  plus  de  temps 
pour  admirer,  au  lieu  de  vivre." 

So  writes  the  disciple   of  Jean-Jacques.     But  she 
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does  not  convert  her  daughter.  Admiration  (unless, 
indeed,  she  inspire  it)  has  no  charms  for  the  sceptical 
and  sarcastic  Solange  ;  but  she  lives  at  forty- horse 
power  in  every  pulse  and  nerve  of  her  excitable  being, 
lives  in  a  social  whirl,  miserable,  brilliant,  an  excellent 
example  of  the  lionne  pauvre  as  she  flourished,  and 
often  reigned,  under  Napoleon  III. 

Yet,  Nature  (which  seemed  so  carefully  eliminated 
from  the  existence  of  this  artificial,  nervous  woman 
of  the  world,  or  half-world) — Nature  was  to  bring 
together  again  the  mother  and  daughter  in  a  closer 
union  than  they  had  ever  known,  The  birth  and 
exquisite  baby  growth  of  Jeanne  CMsinger  touched 
the  same  fibre  in  either  woman's  heart.  Little  Nini's 
brief  existence  was  a  drama,  for  CMsinger  and  his 
wife  were  at  daggers  drawn,  living  separate,  in  a  state 
of  feud,  each  of  them  determined  to  secure  possession 
of  their  only  child  ;  turn  by  turn  she  was  despatched  to 
her  father's  or  her  mother's  parents,  hidden  at  Nohant 
(where  Madame  Sand  talks  of  levying  the  fire  brigade 
to  protect  her  !),  granted  to  her  mother,  kidnapped  by 
Cl^singer,  brusquely  restored  (after  a  disappearance  of 
six  months,  no  one  knew  where),  placed  by  decision 
of  the  courts  of  law  first  at  one  school,  then  at  another, 
until,  at  six  years  old,  she  died.  When  she  lost  her 
little  girl,  Solange  CMsinger  was  in  a  phase  of  religious 
reaction ;  but  in  the  black  misery  of  her  neurotic 
despair  she  forgot  her  ideals  after  her  child's  death,  and 
it  was  in  the  whirl  and  giddiness  of  a  more  than  ever 
adventurous  existence  that  she  sought  to  s'dtourdir. 
The  mother  at  Nohant  looked  on,  full  of  grief,  sym- 
pathy, and  disapproval,   while   Solange  followed  her 
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lover  to  Savoy,  flashed  like  a  comet  across  the  horizon 
of  Turin,  returned  to  Paris  and  set  up  a  salon,  on  the 
easy  frontiers  of  Second  Empire  society.  She  had  no 
longer  Cl^singer's  successes  to  add  a  lustre  to  her 
triumphs.  But  Solange  was  clever  enough  for  any- 
thing— was  perhaps,  indeed,  too  clever  by  half.  Why 
should  she  not  succeed  in  her  own  person  ?  Beside  her 
CMsinger  appeared  an  ill-bred,  handsome  brute,  and 
George  Sand  herself  but  a  homely,  modest  little  body ; 
it  was  always  Solange  who  shone  in  conversation. 
She  determined  to  write  and  make  a  name.  The 
name  she  had,  indeed,  already  :  she  was  hardly  likely 
to  do  better  than  Sand-Clesinger.  She  was  proud  of 
her  name  and  proud  of  her  birth  ;  and,  in  this  mood, 
inspired  by  her  mother's  great  ancestor,  she  planned  a 
book  on  Maurice  de  Saxe.  George  Sand,  delighted, 
encouraged  her  peccant  darling  on  that  royal  road  to 
serenity  which  work  had  always  proved  to  her,  and 
for  some  time  played  her  part  of  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  ;  so  that  the  Letters,  from  1858  to  1870, 
show  us  the  piquant  spectacle  of  an  aging  woman,  not 
particularly  brilliant,  but  a  genius,  trying  to  light  and 
cherish  the  divine  spark  in  a  brilliant  minx  of  no 
particular  ability. 

The  study  on  Maurice  de  Saxe  was  abandoned. 
When  at  last  it  appeared,  some  years  later,  the  novel 
turned  out  no  great  affair ;  and  as  soon  as  it  issued 
from  the  press  Solange  CMsinger  was  convinced  of  its 
inanity.  Her  sharp  critical  sense  spared  herself  no 
more  than  others.  ^ 

"  Mazette  !  le  style  n'est  pas  fort !    Je  ne  le  dirai  a  personne  ; 
il  y  a  assez  de  gens  pour  vous  demolir  sans  qu'on  mette  soi- 
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meme  la  main  a  I'cEuvre.  .  .  .  Tout  ce  que  tu  m'as  dit  I'ete 
dernier  est  tres  juste." 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  her  own  efforts  opened  the 
eyes  of  Solange  to  the  infinite  superiority  of  her  old- 
fashioned  mother  in  the  country.  George  Sand  at 
this  time  was  writing  her  delightful  "  Histoire  de  ma 
Vie "  (with  a  view  to  paying  her  daughter's  debts) ; 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  stands  comparison  with 
Solange's  effort,  '*  Jacques  Bruneau."  Nor  was  her 
talent  the  one  remarkable  thing  in  the  older  woman. 
As  Solange  herself  observed  one  day  to  Ernest 
Feydeau : — 

"  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  remarquable  et  de  plus  beau  chez  ma 
mere,  ce  n'est  pas  encore  ses  jolies  petites  mains,  ni  ses  grands 
yeux  noirs  ;  c'est  son  naturel,  sa  modestie  et  sa  simplicite — qui 
du  reste  sont  le  partage  du  genie  et  du  vrai  talent." 

II 

One  day  Solange  CMsinger,  in  quest  of  literary 
counsels,  went  to  visit  her  mother's  old  friend  and 
mentor,  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  hermitage  of  the  rue 
Montparnasse — a  charming  letter  to  her  mother  gives 
us  our  pleasantest  glimpse  of  the  great  critic,  now  a 
European  celebrity,  a  friend  of  the  Emperor's,  a 
Senator,  a  man  of  five-and-fifty — his  plain,  grave  face, 
with  the  twinkling  eyes,  less  ugly  than  in  youth.  He 
stands  in  front  of  his  old  friend's  elegant  young 
daughter,  lost  in  admiration,  the  black  skull-cap 
pushed  a  little  awry  on  his  grizzling  hair : — 

"  II  fait  le  papa  avec  moi  d'une  fagon  fort  touchante,"  wrote 
Solange.    "  I  bet  he  cares  as  much  for  me  as  for  puss  and  her 
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kittens,  snugly  ensconced  in  his  library.  He  gives  me  books, 
and  a  new  doctor,  and  a  casket  which  belonged  to  Delphine 
Gay,  and  posies  of  tea-roses,  and  good  advice,  and  letters  to 
friends  in  Florence.  .  ,  .  His  wit,  his  mind,  his  unrivalled 
memory  embellish  the  hours  I  spend  with  him,  and  his  reason, 
so  sovereignly  reasonable,  and  his  benevolent  encouragement 
have  pulled  me  out  of  the  slough  of  my  sorrow.  .  .  ." 

"  Je  vais  le  voir  quelquefois  (sa  maison  est  tres  honnete).  Au 
rez  de  chaussee  une  salle-a-manger,  un  salon  meuble  en  acajou, 
un  jardinet  avec  prunier  et  clematite  grimpante,  une  cuisine 
archilavee — le  tout  grand  ouvert  a  tons  les  vents,  comme  en 
province.  Trois  femmes  s'y  tiennent  avec  une  petite  fille 
(laquelle  est  bien  assez  I  aide  pour  .  .  .  mais  qui  cependant  .  .  . 
9a  n'en  a  pas  I'air  du  moins  !)  Les  trois  femmes  ont  I'air  decent 
de  gouvernantes  et  de  servantes  de  cure.  ...  La  regisseuse 
est  laide  comme  la  petite  fille,  la  cuisiniere  est  vieille,  mais  la 
femme  de  chambre  est  jolie  comme  un  ccEur  et  ressemble  tout 
simplement  a  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Pour  un  erudit  .  .  . 
tout  cela  est  fort  decent  et  tient  le  milieu  entre  le  presbytere  et 
la  bibliotheque  de  I'Academie.  Personne  n'oserait  y  allumer  une 
pauvre  cigarette.  On  vous  y  offre,  a  neuf  heures  du  soir,  un 
bol  de  lait  chaud  ou  une  tasse  de  the  avec  du  rhum  dedans. 

"  Monsieur  se  tient  en  haut :  une  jolie  chambre  Louis  XV.  a 
panneaux  blanc  et  or,  d'une  fraicheur  charmante.  Deux  biblio- 
theques  d'acajou  ;  deux  fenetres  sur  la  clematite,  trois  tables 
brutes  craquant  sous  les  bouquins,  un  lit  de  fer  sans  rideaux  a 
couvrepied  de  laine  avec  un  edredon  (sous  lequel  la  bonne 
cache  la  chemise  et  le  foulard  de  nuit),  une  corbeille  a  papiers, 
la  chatte  derriere  la  porte  allaitant  ses  enfants  .  .  .  voila  le  cabinet 
de  travail  ou  Sainte-Beuve  regoit  les  gens  qu'il  aime.  .  .  ." 

"  Mais  au  fait  tu  le  connais  [she  cries  in  another  place].  Je 
ne  sais  ce  que  je  te  conte  la  !  Les  enfants  croient  avoir  toujours 
decouvert  ce  que  les  parents  savent  mieux  qu'eux.  .  .  ." 

"Your  description  of  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  study  is  quite  a 
picture  [replies  her  mother],  and  reminds  me  of  the  time  when 
he  used  to  call  on  me  and  left  me  calmed  and  comforted  in 
spirit  for  days  afterwards.  No  one  says  what  one  needs  to  hear 
more  kindly  or  more  convincingly — there  is  something  at  once 
pleasant  and  serious  in  his  way  of  putting  things  which  makes 
them  penetrate  to  the  very  inner  self  of  his  hearer." 
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We  would  fain  take  leave  of  our  Benedictine  in  this 
mood.  But  Our  Lady  of  Nohant  (in  writing  to  cor- 
respondents more  nearly  on  her  own  level)  was  not 
always  so  discreet.  Her  letters  to  Flaubert^  are  full 
of  bitter  allusions  to  Sainte-Beuve.  In  1830  he  had 
been  George  Sand's  confessor :  bland,  religious,  faith- 
ful, he  had  appeared  a  being  far  removed  from  the 
passionate  errors  of  a  woman  torn  between  two  simul- 
taneous loves — between  Musset  and  Pagello.  And 
now,  at  five-and-fifty  (they  were  just  the  same  age) 
there  was  a  greater  chasm  still  between  them.  George 
Sand  had  risen  from  the  flames  of  Purgatory,  and 
could  say  with  Beatrice  : — 

"  Ni  fiamma  di  quest'  incendio  non  m'  accende." 

Wise,  serene,  and  good,  she  had  washed  the  stain  of 
self  from  her  spirit,  living  in  the  Whole  so  instinctively 
that  she  breathed  in  her  family  rather  than  in  her  own 
bosom,  in  her  province  rather  than  in  her  family,  more 
in  France  than  in  Berry,  and  in  human  nature  rather 
than  in  France.  "  Every  morning  when  I  wake,"  she 
wrote  to  Flaubert,  "  I  remember  the  planet,  and,  after 
one  dazzled  moment,  I  drop  down  into  my  circum- 
stances and  my  self."  This  benignant  and  passionless 
ubiquity  of  hers  viewed  all  things  with  a  serene  indul- 
gence— save,  perhaps,  those  sins  which  in  her  youth  she 
had  had  a  mind  to.  She  was  cruel  in  her  estimate  of 
Sainte-Beuve — who,  at  five-and-fifty,  loved  to  haunt 
the  unseemly  groves  of  Cypris — she  had  no  pity  for 
"  le  vieux  laid  qui  se  paye  des  tendrons  .  .  .  ceci  a 

*  "  Correspondance  entre  George  Sand  et  Gustave  Flaubert." 
(Calmann  Levy,  1904.) 
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6t6  la  gangrene  de  ce  grand  et  admirable  esprit,  si 
lucide  et  si  sage  k  tous  ^gards."  Flaubert  laughed 
and  affirmed  that,  when  a  man  has  been  too  much 
of  a  priest  at  twenty,  he  is  often  a  prodigal  at 
sixty  ("I  shall  be  different  because  I  had  a  different 
youth  "),  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  woman 
who  has  been  too  little  of  a  prude  at  thirty  is  often 
too  much  of  a  puritan  in  her  old  age. 

"  II  n'a  pas  toujoiirs  ete  corame  9a  [replied  George  Sand]. 
Je  I'ai  connu  plus  croyant  et  plus  republicain  que  je  ne  I'etais 
alors.  ...  II  etait  maigre,  pale  et  doux ;  comme  on  change ! 
Son  talent,  son  savoir,  son  esprit  ont  grandi  immensement, 
mais  j'aimais  mieux  son  caractere.  C'est  egal,  il  y  a  encore 
bien  du  bon.     II  a  I'amour  et  le  respect  des  lettres." 

So  they  spoke,  these  two  inveterate  artists,  each  in 
his  or  her  rural  solitude,  earning  their  bread  difficultly 
by  the  genius  of  their  brow,  and  perhaps,  unknown  to 
themselves,  a  little  jealous  of  Sainte-Beuve  the  Sen- 
ator, with  his  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  from  the 
State,  his  lucrative  post  on  the  Temps,  his  position  at 
Court,  his  pedestal  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  where  he 
was  Voncle  Beuve  of  a  multitude  of  students.  And 
Flaubert  writes : — 

"  Je  crois  qu'il  se  prepare  des  funerailles  a  la  Beranger,  et 
que  la  popularite  d'Hugo  le  rend  jaloux.  Pourquoi  ecrire  dans 
les  journaux  quand  on  peut  faire  des  livres  et  qu'on  ne  creve 
pas  de  faim  ?  II  est  loin  d'etre  un  sage,  celui-la ;  il  n'est  pas 
comme  vous." 

Ill 

George  Sand  was  indeed  a  sage.  In  1866  the 
great   novelist   has   become  the   most   charming  old 

17 
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woman  in  France,  radiating  a  magnetic  serenity 
which  more  than  replaces  the  romantic  passion  of 
her  youth. 

"  II  n'y  a  pas  d'etre  plus  calme  et  plus  heureux  que  ce  vieux 
troubadour  retire  des  affaires,  qui  chante  de  temps  en  temps  sa 
petite  romance  a  la  lune,  sans  grand  souci  de  bien  ou  mal 
chanter,  pourvu  qu'il  dise  le  motif  qui  lui  trotte  dans  la  tete,  et 
qui,  le  reste  du  temps,  flane  delicieusement.  Qa.  n'a  pas  toujours 
ete  aussi  bien  que  9a  !  II  a  eu  la  betise  d'etre  jeune.  Mais 
comme  il  n'a  point  fait  le  mal,  ni  connu  les  mauvaises  passions,  ni 
vecu  pour  la  vanite,  il  a  le  bonheur  d'etre  paisible  et  de  s'amuser 
de  tout. 

"  Ce  pale  personnage  a  le  grand  plaisir  de  t'aimer  de  tout  son 
coeur,  de  ne  point  passer  de  jour  sans  penser  a  I'autre  vieux 
troubadour,  confine  dans  sa  solitude  en  artiste  enrage,  dedaig- 
neux  de  tous  les  plaisirs  de  ce  monde,  ennemi  de  la  loupe  et  de 
ses  douceurs — nous  sommes  je  crois  les  deux  travailleurs  les 
plus  differents  qui  existent"  (George  Sand  a  Flaubert,  17 
Janvier,  1869). 

It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  be  more  absolutely 
opposite.  There  are  natures  as  dissymmetrical  as 
those  right-handed  and  left-handed  crystals  which  no 
art  of  the  chemist  can  superpose,  both  of  which  are 
equally  necessary  in  the  scheme  of  things.  George 
Sand  and  Flaubert  represent  two  great  types  of  mind, 
existing  in  every  state  of  society,  so  soon  as  men 
begin  to  think  of  matters  less  immediate  than  their 
daily  bread.  In  the  humblest  savage  village  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  old  woman  who  loves  to  loiter  in  the 
hedgerows  culling  simples ;  who  has  a  name  for 
every  bird,  a  memory  for  every  legend  and  ballad, 
an  indulgent  ear  for  every  confidence ;  for  whom  the 
trees  and  skies  and  winds,  the  past  and  the  present. 
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are  so  alive  and  interesting  that  her  own  affairs 
scarcely  engage  her  attention  or  disturb  the  calm  and 
smiling  patience  of  her  mind.  There  is  George 
Sand !  And  the  same  hut,  perhaps,  shelters  the 
barbarous  chief  for  whom  nature  is  only  a  point  of 
departure,  who  tattoos  his  brows  with  blue,  drags  his 
ears  to  his  shoulders  with  heavy  jewels,  presses  the 
skull  of  his  newborn  into  some  fantastic  pattern, 
cultivates  an  art,  a  discipline,  a  virtue,  which  excel  by 
being  contrary  to  nature  and  superadded  to  it.  This 
ferocious  idealist  is  the  ancestor  of  Gustave  Flaubert. 
The  frequent  pages  of  their  correspondence  are 
filled  with  the  placid  contentment  of  George  Sand, 
reeling  off  her  novels  as  easily  as  a  spider  spins  a 
web,  dressing  dolls  for  her  grandchildren,  botanising 
in  the  lanes,  and  saying  with  a  perfect  sincerity  to 
her  enraged  and  fuming  correspondent: — "  Tu  vas 
entrer  peu  a  peu  dans  1  age  le  plus  heureux  et  le  plus 
favorable  de  la  vie  :  la  Vieillesse!  "  If  any  one  ever 
writes  a  modern  treatise  "  De  Senectute,"  we  recom- 
mend him  these  admirable  letters.  Flaubert  (destined 
to  die  in  his  fifties)  never  knew  anything  of  their 
ample  peace.  A  vision  of  beauty  tormented  him,  an 
ideal  of  unattainable  Form.  He  spent  months  and 
years  in  laboriously  perfecting  the  texture,  as  it  were, 
of  his  novels,  eliminating  every  assonance  or  repetition, 
every  commonplace,  obscure,  or  trivial  turn  of  phrase, 
while  he  sought  in  vain  after  something  exquisite  and 
unadorned. 

"Je  me  souviens  d'avoir  ressenti  un  plaisir  violent  en  con- 
templant  un  mur  de  I'Acropole — un  mur  tout  nu  (celui  qui  est 
a  gauche  quand  on  monte  aux  Propylees).      Eh  bien,  je  me 
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demande  si  un  livre,  independammenl  de  ce  quHl  dit,  ne  peut  pas 
produire  le  meme  effet  ?  Dans  la  precision  des  assemblages, 
la  rarete  des  elements,  le  poll  de  la  surface,  I'harmonie  de 
I'ensemble,  n'y  a-t-il  pas  une  vertu  intrinseque,  une  espece  de 
force  divine,  quelque  chose  d'eternel  comme  un  principe  ?" 

George  Sand  shook  her  wise  old  head.  She,  like 
Rossetti,  believed  that  the  secret  of  a  great  style  was 
Fundamental  Brain-work — a  really  fine  conception  of 
things  tending  to  produce  style,  as  the  sun  radiates 
light.  "  Occupe-toi  davantage  du  fond  !  "  she  opines. 
Who  shall  say  ?  We  have  often  thought  how  strong 
an  argument  the  mere  artist  might  bring  forward 
from  the  elemental  facts  of  Nature.  It  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  molecules  in  an  atom  which  gives  it  life 
and  a  peculiar  quality  of  its  own.  Not  the  essence 
of  things,  but  their  pattern,  their  form,  the  way  they 
are  placed,  ensure  vitality.  Until  this  arrangement 
is  perfect,  life  does  not  begin.  So  soon  as  the  pattern 
is  broken,  death  ensues.  Nature  apparently  calls  to 
us,  "  Occupe-toi  de  la  forme  !  "     Who  shall  interpret  .-* 

While  George  Sand  (magnifying-glass  well  to  the 
fore)  is  hunting  rare  plants  along  the  shady  traines 
of  Berry ;  while  Flaubert  in  his  Norman  solitude  is 
changing  the  syllables  of  every  phrase  and  spending 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  striving  to  avoid  the 
double  possessive  when  writing  "une  couronne  de 
fleurs  ^oranger," — in  the  world  without  events  roll  on 
and  startle  the  two  dreamers  with  the  sudden  crash  of 
war.  Flaubert,  at  least,  never  recovered  the  anguish 
and  humiliation  of  1870.  The  Prussians  occupied 
Rouen  and  all  the  countryside,  with  his  own  house  of 
Croisset.     When  they  at  last  drummed  off,  they  left 
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behind  them  in  France  a  new  era,  utilitarian  and 
scientific,  careless  of  beauty,  democratic,  curious  of 
intellectual  and  moral  reform.  In  this  new  world  of 
engineers,  schoolmasters,  and  bacteriologists,  Flaubert 
was  no  less  out  of  place  than  a  Palseosaurus  on  a 
model  farm.  "  Personne  ne  me  comprend ;  j'appar- 
tiens  a  un  autre  monde ! "  said  he.  One  day,  Victor 
Hugo,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  quoted  a 
sentence  from  Tacitus  and  a  line  of  Boileau  ;  Flaubert 
revived  for  an  instant :  "  Cela  m'a  fait  I'effet  d'un 
cadeau ;  tant  la  chose  est  rare  !  "  George  Sand  would 
not  have  been  a  woman  could  she  have  refrained 
from  teasing  and  preaching  at  her  fellow-troubadour. 
She  tries  to  share  with  him  the  fruits  of  her  experience. 
'*  Happiness  is  the  acceptance  of  life  as  we  find  it," 
she  murmurs  in  his  ear.  "  Life  is  larger  than  we  ; 
what  goes  wrong  to-day  will  come  right  to-morrow." 
And  she  copies  out  for  him — but  all  in  vain — the 
marvellous  and  admirable  phrase  of  Pascal,  which, 
in  her  study  at  Nohant,  she  keeps  inscribed  above 
her  writing-table:  **  La  Nature  agit  par  progr^s, 
itus  et  reditus.  Elle  passe  et  revient,  puis  va  plus 
loin,  puis  deux  fois  moins,  puis  plus  que  jamais." 
Which  we  may  render,  "  Ebbing  and  flowing,  yet 
ever  progressing,  the  tides  of  Life  creep  up  the  sands 
of  Time."  But  Flaubert  could  not  understand,  and 
answered  wearily  :  '*  Moi,  je  ne  suis  pas  I'homme  de 
la  Nature." 

IV 

George  Sand,  on  the  contrary,  kept  undimmed  till 
her  latest  hour  her  full  Romantic  faith  in  Nature  and 
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in  Progress;  she  never  doubted  of  the"  plus  que 
jamais " ;  and  a  certain  misunderstanding  creeps  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  never  diminishing  their  affec- 
tion, but  estranging  their  horizons.  They  look  at  the 
same  medal,  but  one  sees  the  reverse  and  one  the 
face  of  it.  Nature,  to  George  Sand,  is  a  mysterious 
entity,  wiser  than  knowledge,  more  vital  than  our 
life,  gradually  augmenting  in  power,  and  realising  its 
possible  self  in  us  ;  Nature  for  her  is  something 
which  fills  and  perhaps  transcends  the  universe.  In 
the  eyes  of  Flaubert,  Nature  is  the  raw  material  of 
science,  something  for  man  to  manipulate  and  perfect, 
from  which,  with  infinite  labour,  he  may  disengage  a 
product  superior  to  himself.  He  believes  not  only  in 
science,  but  (and  this  demands  a  larger  bump  of 
candour)  in  the  natural  superiority  of  savants : — 

"  Le  troupeau  sera  toujours  haissable.  II  n'y  a  d'important 
qu'un  petit  groupe  d'esprits,  toujours  les  memes,  et  qui  se 
repassent  le  flambeau.  Tant  qu'on  ne  s'inclinera  pas  devant 
les  mandarins,  tant  que  I'Academie  des  Sciences  ne  sera  pas  le 
remplafant  du  Pape,  la  politique  toute  entiere,  et  la  societe 
j  usque  dans  ses  racines,  ne  sera  qu'un  ramassis  de  blagues 
ecoeurantes.  Nous  pataugeons  dans  I'arriere-faux  de  la 
Revolution.  .  .  . 

"  Pour  que  la  France  se  releve,  ilfaut  qu'elle  passe  de  V inspiration 
a  la  science^'  (September  8,  1871). 

Like  Gobineau,  like  Baudelaire,  Flaubert  was  an 
aristocrat,  a  believer  in  a  natural  ^lite  ;  the  last  of  the 
Romantics  was  the  first  of  the  sons  of  the  succeed- 
ing age. 
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CHfeRE  bon  maltre,"  wrote  Flaubert  to  George 
Sand  (with  that  quaint  confusion  of  genders 
which  expressed  so  well  his  attachment  to  the  woman, 
his  respect  for  the  craftsman) — "Chdre  bon  maltre,  si 
vous  pouviez  hair!  .  .  .  Malgr^  vos  grands  yeux  de 
sphinx,  vous  avec  vu  le  monde  a  travers  une  couleur 
dor.     Elle  venait  du  soleil  de  votre  cceur." 

Renan  alone  of  the  succeeding  generation  continued 
to  see  the  world  through  something  of  a  golden  mist, 
which  came,  perhaps,  less  from  the  sunshine  of  his 
heart  than  from  the  Celtic  magic  in  his  nature.  He 
alone  of  his  generation  kept  a  trace  of  the  optimism 
and  serenity  of  George  Sand.  Her  friend  Flaubert 
had  nothing  of  them,  nor  Baudelaire  (born  in  the 
same  year  as  Flaubert — 1821),  nor  Berthelot,  nor 
Taine,  some  six  or  seven  years  younger.  Renan, 
who  saw  the  light  in  1823,  was  the  last  to  inherit  the 
light,  hopeful,  happy  temper  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century.  No  intellectual  chasm  separates  him  from 
Bernardin,  for  instance,  or  from  Rousseau.  And  yet 
the  period  into  which  he  was  born  was  the  antithesis 
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of  theirs.  The  age  of  feeling  was  spent ;  the  age  of 
science,  of  research  in  every  branch,  of  actual  result, 
was  already  inaugurated  ;  the  men  who  came  to  their 
majority  in  the  first  years  of  the  Second  Empire  were 
pessimists  and  positivists,  even  when  (like  Flaubert 
and  Baudelaire)  they  followed  on  the  traces  of  Beauty 
and  groped  for  some  fold  of  her  mantle,  some  wander- 
ing tress  of  her  hair  .  .  .  '48  and  '51,  like  recurrent 
shocks  of  earthquake,  had  ruined  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  Romantic  Utopia ;  and  these  new  minds,  hard 
and  tense  and  firm,  were  girt  for  action  and  braced 
for  endurance.  In  Renan  only,  something  bland  and 
large  recalls  the  manner  of  an  earlier  race,  and  a  part 
of  this  quality  may  be  attributed  to  his  birth  and 
upbringing  in  the  debonnair  and  antiquated  town  of 
Tr^guier.  "I  do  not  like  Brittany,"  wrote  George 
Sand  in  those  letters  we  have  so  frequently  quoted. 
"C'est  laid,  ces  hommes  du  pass^,  avec  leurs  culottes 
de  toile,  leurs  longs  cheveux,  leurs  vestes  a  poches 
sous  les  bras,  leur  air  abrute,  moiti^  pochard,  moiti^ 
ddvot."  She  finds  the  country  "all  Celtic  ruins  and 
Catholicism."  Yet,  to  minds  so  attuned,  that  old  world 
quaintness,  that  pious  or  vinous  quietude,  may  have  a 
fostering  grace,  begetting  that  wise  passiveness  and 
beatific  serenity  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
genius. 

"En  toute  chose  il  faut  rechercher  les  origines " ; 
such  was  Renan 's  customary  phrase,  from  the  days  in 
which  he  wrote  that  vast  compendium  of  all  his 
theories,  "  L'Avenir  de  la  Science."     M.  Ren^  d'Ys  * 

'^  "  Ernest  Renan  en  Bretagne,"  d'apres  des  documents  nou- 
veaux.     Par  Rene  d'Ys.     (Paris  :  Emile  Paul.) 
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has  applied  the  historian's  principle  to  the  historian, 
with  excellent  results.  Few  men  of  genius  have 
lived  so  transparently  as  Ernest  Renan  ;  his  life  was 
open  to  the  eye  of  Paris,  much  as  of  old  that  life  of 
Dr.  Johnson  in  London,  which  it  resembled  in  its 
candour  and  its  benevolent  unworldliness.  I  have 
written  elsewhere  the  later  life  of  Ernest  Renan.  He 
loved  to  dwell  upon  his  Breton  origins ;  to  them  he 
attributed  the  finest  side  of  his  nature,  his  dis- 
interestedness, and  that  faithful  pursuit  of  the  ideal 
which  survived  his  loss  of  faith.  Renan  was  proud 
of  his  family — as  who  is  not  ?  But  while  most  of  us, 
half-unconsciously,  invest  our  ancestry  with  some  trait 
of  social  or  personal  distinction,  and  dwell,  with  charm- 
ing Ethel  Newcome,  on  "the  barber-surgeon  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,"  Renan  prized  on  account  of 
their  obscurity  the  clan  of  fishermen  and  farmers  who 
were  his  forefathers  in  Brittany.  He  thought  the 
prodigal's  son  less  fortunate  than  the  miser's,  and 
wrote,  "lis  v^curent  treize  cents  ans  d'une  vie  obscure, 
faisant  des  Economies  de  pens^es  et  de  sensations, 
dont  le  capital  accumul^  m'est  echu."  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  point  of  view.  When  mankind  is 
made,  when  the  last  of  Mr.  Wells'  uncomfortable 
anticipations  is  realised,  no  doubt  the  State  will  send 
the  children  of  clodhoppers  to  college,  to  produce,  and 
despatch  the  sons  of  science  or  genius  back  to  the 
land,  to  recruit.  Renan  was  not  sparing  of  informa- 
tion concerning  his  family.  In  his  "  Souvenirs  de 
Jeunesse  "  he  has  left  us  an  unforgettable  gallery  of 
portraits  of  people,  all  distinguished  by  nature  and 
grace,  though  humble  in  their  walk  of  life.     He  did 
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not  think  it  worth  while,  in  his  own  case,  to  go  far 
back,  to  "chercher  les  origines,"  to  search  registers, 
and  pierce  all  the  folds  of  an  obscurity  so  profitable 
to  his  talent.  He  says  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Sou- 
venirs," "  S'imaginer  que  les  menus  details  sur  sa 
propre  vie  valent  la  peine  d'etre  fix^s,  c'est  donner  la 
preuve  d'une  bien  mesquine  vanit^."  But  the  same 
considerations  do  not  hold  good  for  M.  Rene  d'Ys. 
A  Breton  himself,  living  in  Brittany,  a  patient  and 
exact  student  of  Renan,  he  has  quarried  and  excavated 
the  same  ground  that  his  master  flooded  with  an 
unearthly  beam.  Scales  in  hand,  spectacles  on  nose, 
he  tests  his  treasure-trove,  examines,  classifies ;  and 
nothing  is  more  piquant  or  more  useful  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  master  and  his  disciple.  We  have 
spent  several  pleasant  afternoons  in  comparing  M. 
Ren^  d'Ys's  estimable  work  with  the  magic  pages  of 
the  "Souvenirs,"  of  the  "  Feuilles  D6tach^es,"  and 
the  rare  passages  in  "  L'Avenir  de  la  Science  "  which 
refer  to  Brittany. 

If  we  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  '*  en  cherchant 
bien  les  origines,"  we  may  say  that  Renan  was  a 
Welshman.  The  clan  of  Renan  or  Ronan  emigrated 
from  Cardigan  to  Brittany  some  fourteen  centuries 
ago.  The  stock,  as  we  know,  and  even  the  language, 
of  the  three  Celtic  shores  is  much  the  same.  It  was 
a  frequent  fancy  of  M.  Renan's  that  the  population 
of  Brittany,  like  the  fisherfolk  and  miners  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  ought  to  have  been  Protestant :  ardent 
Methodists  depending  in  all  things  directly  on  the 
hand  and  call  of  God.  The  Breton  has,  in  his  fervent 
idealism,   a   strain   of   austerity ;    his    loyalty   to   his 
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pastors  and  masters  is  traversed  by  a  dreamy  in- 
dependence ;  his  inner  life  is  developed  to  the  point 
of  mysticism.  Such  qualities,  said  M.  Renan,  are 
made  for  the  Protestant,  while  the  Catholic  Church 
is  adapted  to  a  Latin  race,  formalist,  social,  active,  and 
dogmatic.  But  philosophers  have  not  the  shaping 
of  history.  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Louis  XV. 
thought  otherwise  ;  and  so  Ernest  Renan  was  baptized 
a  Catholic  infant  in  the  most  Catholic  countryside  of 
France.  The  clan  of  Renan  had  settled  round  the 
estuary  of  Ledano,  not  far  from  Tr^guier,  in  a  little 
old  hamlet  of  grey  houses,  the  Traou-du,  or  Black 
Hole.  As  the  family  grew  numerous,  some  of  the 
more  adventurous  sons  turned  sailors  and  became 
captains  of  their  own  merchant  vessels.  Renan's 
father  and  grandfather  were  among  the  number ; 
they  had  made  a  modest  fortune,  for  those  parts,  and 
Renan's  father  was  settled  in  a  comfortable  house  at 
Treguier.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  origins, 
the  birthplace  of  Renan  is  an  accident — the  real 
Stammhaus  is  by  the  estuary  of  Ledano,  overlooking 
that  immense  plain  of  mud  and  water,  covered  and 
uncovered  by  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  a  sort 
of  Breton  fjord  into  which  the  river  Trieux  expands 
as  it  approaches  the  sea.  On  the  right  bank  of  this 
lagoon  there  still  stands  a  solid  farm,  the  oldest  of 
those  parts,  and  bearing  the  vestiges  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  grey  stone  lintel  is  inscribed  with  a 
date  and  these  letters:  O.R.  .  .  G.R.  .  .  A.R.  .  . 
F.R.  .  .  1775.  With  much  ingenuity  and  patience 
M.  Ren6  d'Ys  has  identified  these  initials.  They 
refer  to  Olivier,  Gilles,  Alain,  and  Fran9ois,  the  sons 
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of  Pierre  Renan,  who,  after  their  father's  death  in 
1732,  continued  to  live  together  in  the  old  grey  house 
by  the  estuary  and  cultivated  their  fields  in  joint 
possession,  according  to  a  custom  at  that  time  very 
usual  in  France.  Gilles  was  the  master  of  the  farm  ; 
Olivier,  Alain,  and  Fran9ois  were  fishermen  as  well, 
and  the  great  cellar  still  exists  which  they  built  to 
contain  the  material  of  their  trade.  The  farm  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  Renan — remote  cousins 
of  the  great  man's — until  the  year  i860,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer  called  Le  Bellec. 
For  this  reason,  doubtless,  the  author  of  the  "  Sou- 
venirs" refers  to  it  more  than  once  as  "a  large  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ledano,  called  Ker-an-bellec  or 
Mesk-an-bellec."  It  now  belongs  to  a  certain  Madame 
Ollivier. 

The  same  exactness  which  M.  d'Ys  has  shown  in 
identifying  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  Renan  he  dis- 
plays in  a  continual  running  commentary  on  the 
"Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse."  The  certifi- 
cates of  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  Renan 's  imme- 
diate ancestors  ;  records  of  remaining  members  of  the 
family  ;  accurate  descriptions  of  the  different  houses  in 
Brittany  in  which  at  different  times  Ernest  Renan 
lived  (and  especially  of  that  quaint  old  house  in 
Tr^guier  which  his  grandfather  bought,  where  his 
father  and  he  were  born,  and  where  his  mother  kept 
a  little  grocery  shop,  before  his  sister  Henriette  set  up 
there  her  ill-fated  seminary  for  young  ladies)  accom- 
pany discoveries  which  refer  to  Renan's  schooldays. 

The  College  of  Tr^guier — the  Ecole  Ecclesiastique 
— was  the  most  famous  in  Brittany,  and  the  number 
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of  its  pupils  so  far  exceeded  the  space  (although 
ample)  afforded  by  its  v£ist  grey  walls  that  many  of 
them  were  boarded  out  amongst  the  townspeople. 
Renan,  as  we  know,  lived  with  his  mother.  He  was 
one  of  three  or  four  specially  brilliant  pupils  to  whom 
the  Fathers  looked  for  a  future  generation  of  prelates. 
By  some  happy  crime,  some  pious  theft,  M.  Ren^ 
d'Ys  has  contrived  to  copy,  in  the  jealous  archives 
of  the  seminary,  all  the  notes  and  marks  of  Renan's 
school  career.  The  qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
praised  are  "  travail,  douceur,  application  "  ;  his  con- 
duct and  his  health  are  regularly  noted  as  "good," 
but  his  behaviour  in  church  is  less  praiseworthy — 
"souvent  distrait,  ne  parait  pas  avoir  grande  pi^te" — 
and  in  school,  though  his  marks  are  excellent,  the  lad 
is  "un  peu  l^ger."  This  is  in  '38;  he  is  fifteen,  the 
pride  of  the  seminary,  and  he  has  just  carried  off  all 
the  prizes  of  his  class,  so  that  Monseigneur  Dupanloup 
in  Paris,  hearing  of  the  prodigy  of  Tr^guier,  has  offered 
him  a  scholarship  at  his  new  College  of  Saint  Nicolas 
du  Chardonneret.  In  the  capital  Renan  appeared  no 
longer  the  marvellous  boy  of  Brittany,  and  his  notes 
in  history  for  his  first  year's  course  run  as  follows : 
'•  Bien ;  un  peu  lent  ci  se  mettre  au  courant." 

Renan's  letters  to  his  mother  from  the  seminary 
in  Paris  have  recently  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion of  his  works,  ^  and  show  us  the  gentlest  of 
young  Frenchmen,  devoted  to  his  "  ch^re  maman," 
full  of  a  touching  homesickness,  a  candid  and 
meditative  grace,  a  sort  of  suave  sincerity.  He 
possesses  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  but  they 
'  "  Letties  du  Seminaire,  1838-1846." 
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are  national  characteristics.  Renan,  as  a  child  of 
fifteen,  appears  in  no  wise  extraordinary  or  precocious, 
except  for  a  sensitive  retentiveness  of  memory  and  a 
peculiar  turn  for  history  and  romance,  which  makes 
him  see  in  the  commonest  suburbs  of  Paris  a  sort  of 
legendary  Holy  Land.  He  passes  through  Poissy 
and  does  not  remark  the  convict  prison,  he  goes 
through  unsavoury  Nanterre  and  ignores  its  asylum, 
as  he  exclaims,  sincerely  moved,  "  Nanterre,  la  patrie 
de  Ste.  Genevieve  !  Poissy,  le  pays  de  St.  Louis ! " 
He  sees  the  invisible,  and  walks  in  a  world  long 
vanished.  This  is  already  the  Renan  who,  twenty- 
five  years  later,  was  to  visit  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
These  early  letters  are,  in  fine,  distinguished  by  a 
certain  childishness  of  nature,  and  even  of  expression, 
united  to  an  extraordinary  force  of  romantic  imagina- 
tion. We  see  the  lad,  still  awkward  and  timid,  with 
the  accent  and  the  clothes  of  Treguier,  homesick,  and 
yet  so  keenly  aware  of  the  new  force  and  fire  of  Paris. 
He  lives  a  double  life,  half  at  the  seminary,  half  in 
the  narrow  little  house  at  home.  Sometimes,  in  the 
brilliant  milieu  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup's  fashion- 
able seminary,  the  youth  lets  himself  be  tempted  to  some 
slight  half-necessary  elegance  too  costly  for  his  slender 
purse.  But  no  sooner  has  he  written  to  Madame 
Renan  for  funds  than  a  fresh  turn  of  his  imagination 
shows  him  his  kind  mother  denying  herself  a  cup  of 
coffee  after  dinner,  or  depriving  herself  of  a  fire  in  her 
bedroom,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  coveted  soutane. 
And  a  second  letter  follows,  more  eloquent  than  the 
first.  Romantic,  imaginative,  tender-hearted,  sincerely 
good,  alive  to  ambition  and  elegance — such  appears, 
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at  fifteen,  the  future  student  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Religions. 

The  child  Renan  is  an  artist  and  an  idealist.  He 
walks  in  his  golden  cloud,  and  the  men  and  things 
about  him  appear  bathed  in  a  light  superior  to  reality. 
A  heavy,  awkward  youth,  dull  of  manner,  plain  of 
face,  his  stooping  shoulders  crowned  by  a  great  head 
disproportioned  to  his  low  Breton  stature,  he  went 
musing  all  alone,  brooding  in  a  solitary  reverie,  his 
fine  eyes  seldom  lifted,  his  subtle,  humorous,  delicate 
smile  too  often  extinguished  in  doubt  or  homesickness. 
The  world  he  so  seldom  looked  at  appeared  to  the 
dreamy  student  redoubtable,  perhaps,  but  full  of  charm. 
He  discovered  that  there  was  a  contemporary  litera- 
ture, and  learned  with  stupor  that  science  was  not 
a  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Church.  He  awoke  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  genius,  talent,  fame,  celebrity. 
There  are  hours,  black  hours,  when  he  feels  himself 
doomed  to  perdition  and  alienate  from  God  ;  hours 
more  frequent  when  his  heart  aches  to  think  of  the 
cruel  disappointment  he  must  inflict  on  "  maman." 
Yet,  even  in  that  anguished  period,  when  he  leaves 
the  shelter  of  the  Church  to  earn  his  bread  as  usher  in 
a  school  for  boys,  the  golden  cloud  still  encompasses 
him,  and  he  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  hope  and 
benevolence.  The  reverend  ecclesiastics  of  Stanislas 
and  Saint-Sulpice  knew  their  pupil  of  yesterday  in  his 
sweetness  of  temper,  his  natural  docility,  his  attach- 
ment to  themselves  and  to  the  Church  ;  they  knew 
him  as  an  imaginative,  serene,  and  hopeful  mind,  and 
did  not  recognise  as  yet  the  granite  resistance  which 
underlay  this  graciousness  of  disposition.    And,  thanks 

i8 
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to  his  sister,  the  devoted  Henriette,  the  young  turn- 
coat was  in  touch  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  his  time.  The  natural  indecision  of  Renan, 
his  complex,  curious,  quiet-tempered  nature  made  him 
still  hesitate  between  Science  and  Religion.  Either  party- 
counted  on  his  future,  and  Henriette,  at  Rome,  wrote 
the  mother  in  Tr^guier :  "  Jamais  jeune  homme  de 
vingt-trois  ans  ne  fut  plus  entoure  d'appuis  et  de  bien- 
veillance." 

In  the  school,  where  he  taught  some  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  in  return  for  his  board  and  lodging, 
Renan  fell  in  with  a  student  a  little  younger  than 
himself,  who  was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  pupils. 

"  It  was  in  November,  1845,  that  I  first  set  eyes  on  Ernest 
Renan.  He  was  four  years  older  than  I,  but  he  had  perhaps 
even  less  experience  of  life,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used  of  two 
young  men,  the  one  eighteen,  the  other  two-and-twenty.  He 
had  just  left  the  seminary,  not  without  some  vague  inclinations 
towards  a  possible  resumption  of  the  cloth.  His  gentle,  serious 
bearing,  his  taste  for  things  intellectual  and  moral,  pleased  me  at 
once  and  we  became  friends." 

So  wrote  Berthelot,  some  fifty  years  later,  in  editing 
his  correspondence  with  his  life-long  friend.  The 
affection  of  Renan  and  Berthelot  was  of  infinite  con- 
sequence to  either,  and  made  the  greatest  synthetic 
chemist  of  our  times  a  philosopher,  and  the  heir  of 
Merlin  a  man  alive  to  the  modern  miracles  of  science  ; 
thanks  to  that  genial  and  immortal  companionship 
either  was  able  to  advance  on  two  parallel  paths  of 
knowledge  and  to  know  as  intimately  mind  as  matter, 
matter  as  mind.  Who  has  not  wished,  that  has  a 
curious  spirit,  to  play  upon  the  universe,  as  we  play 
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on  the  organ,  with  both  hands  and  both  feet,  wresting 
from  it  all  its  music  ?  The  friendship  of  Renan  and 
Berthelot  meant  to  them  that  possibility  and  enriched 
them  by  the  measure  of  their  unlikeness.  From  the 
first  their  comradeship  meant,  above  all,  a  community 
of  intellectual  interests.  In  this  quaint  fashion  Renan 
announces  to  his  mother  one  of  the  great  events  of 
his  life : 

"  J'ai  porte  a  porte  de  ma  chambre  un  voisin  des  plus 
aimables.  C'est  le  fils  d'un  des  plus  celebres  medicins  de  Paris, 
M.  Berthelot.  J'ai  connu  peu  de  jeunes  gens  aussi  distingues, 
aussi  religieux,  aussi  graves  ;  il  semble  que  nous  fussions  tailles, 
I'un  pour  I'autre.  Aussi,  apres  nous  etre  longtemps  etudies,  I'un 
I'autre,  en  nous  tenant  dans  les  limites  de  la  politesse,  nous 
avons  reconnu  que  nous  etions  dignes  d'etre  amis.  Au  milieu 
de  nos  longues  etudes,  nous  allons  nous  delasser  en  passant  un 
quart  d'heure  au  coin  du  feu  I'un  de  I'autre.  Souvent  meme  nous 
travaillons  ensemble,  le  soir  surtout.  II  a  voulu  a  toute  force 
que  je  lui  apprenne  I'hebreu,  et  il  m'aide  beaucoup  dans  le 
travail  de  ma  grammaire  "  ("  Lettres  du  Seminaire  "). 

The  matter  of  these  nightly  studies  has  only  lately 
seen  the  light.  Even  more  than  "  I'Avenir  de  la 
Science  "  (written  in  1848  and  published  by  Renan  in 
his  last  years)  these  two  great  recent  volumes  of  the 
"  Cahiers  de  Jeunesse "  ^  show  that  patient,  often 
lumbering  curiosity,  that  haunted  vigilance,  that 
startled  fascination,  to  which  every  morsel  of  reality 
appears  a  marvel  (something  new  and  difficult  to 
express),  which  are  frequent  in  the  youth  of  genius — 
when  that  genius  is  neither  verbal  nor  artistic  (for  in 

'  "  Cahiers  de  Jeunesse  "  (1845-1846),  "  Nouveaux  Cahiers  de 
Jeunesse  (1846).     (Calmann  Levy,  1907-1908.) 
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that  case  it  often  shows  the  happiest  facility),  but 
original  in  thought  rather  than  in  manner,  and  pro- 
found. Renan  in  later  years  was  often  impatient  of 
his  own  talent,  and  vexed  that  men  would  take  him 
for  some  golden-mouthed  enchanter,  when  in  his  own 
esteem  he  was  first  of  all  a  seeker  and  a  man  of 
science ;  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  admire  his 
fortunate  abundance — that  abundance  pure,  subtle, 
and  limpid  as  a  fountain — and  that  ironic  calm  of 
his,  so  clear,  so  full  of  sovereign  ease,  and  that  solid 
suppleness  of  style,  and  that  flexible  solidity  of  mind, 
which  make  of  Renan,  in  his  familiar  elegance  and 
lofty  charm,  the  Plato  or,  at  least,  the  Fenelon  of  our 
times ;  we  are  so  used  to  all  this  that  it  is  with 
surprise  we  open  these  tomes  of  patient,  hesitating 
effort,  where  the  mind  outstrips  the  phrase,  where 
more  than  once  the  thinker  cries,  ''Ad  domine,  nescio 
loqui !  "  or  exclaims  in  a  terrible  metaphor,  prophetic 
of  future  rheumatisms,  "  Ah !  que  je  me  reprdsente 
cela  vivement!  et  que  je  tr^pigne  de  ne  pouvoir 
transpirer  tout  I'acide  de  ma  pens6e ! " 

Like  many  great  artists  (Montaigne,  for  example), 
Renan  worked  on  a  system  of  repetition.  More  than 
once,  in  his  later  essays,  he  compared  himself  to  that 
poor  fly  of  the  Indian  legend,  buzzing  for  ever  at  the 
blue  vault  of  Heaven,  knowing  it  pierced  by  one  hole 
no  larger  than  a  needle's  eye.  The  fly  wishes  to 
enter  Paradise,  and  (having  endless  patience,  with  all 
eternity  to  buzz  in)  one  day  he  will  chance  upon  the 
spot  and  enter  in.  More  men  of  genius  than  a  vain 
people  think  are  of  this  repetitive  and  patient  order  of 
intellect.      A  passing  thought,  a  stray  word,  a  tune 
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heard  in  the  street,  drops  into  their  mind,  like  a  twig 
or  a  straw  into  a  so-called  petrifying  well.  Let  it  lie 
there  long  enough,  and  it  will  come  out  covered  and 
encased  in  enduring  crystals.  But  time,  rumination, 
the  long  immersion  of  an  idea  in  the  author's 
personality  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his 
thought.  Renan  often  used  to  pull  out  the  twig  to 
see  how  the  crystals  were  getting  on.  And  so  in  all 
his  early  books  we  see  some  passage,  just  off  common- 
place, noticeable  only  for  a  certain  sincerity  and 
appositeness,  which  recalls,  perhaps,  a  more  notice- 
able page  to  come  in  one  of  the  essays  ;  this,  in  its 
turn,  leading  up  to  some  brilliant  theory  or  profound 
and  tender  piece  of  humanity  in  the  "  Origins  of 
Christianity."  And,  more  than  once  again,  the  patient 
writer  breaks  off  with  some  remark  such  as  this  (which 
we  quote  from  the  "  Nouveaux  Cahiers  ") : 

"Je  ne  suis  pas  encore  a  meme  de  bien  definir  ma  pensee. 
EUe  n'a  pas  racumen  necessaire  ;  je  la  vois  se  dessiner  corame 
une  pointe  de  poignard  sous  un  voile — une  statue  sous  un 
voile." 

The  day  was  to  come  when  the  poignard  should 
glitter  in  his  practised  hand  and  the  statue  stand 
radiant,  unveiled,  in  noonday.  Already  in  the 
**  Nouveaux  Cahiers,"  amid  the  ruins  of  the  thing 
as  yet  undone,  we  find  here  and  there  a  passage, 
elegant  and  perfect  as  a  fluted  column  ;  they  are  those 
pages  which  refer,  not  to  the  author's  ideas,  but  to  his 
sentiments  and  memories ;  more  than  one  might  be 
culled  from  the  "  Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse."  Few  of 
my   readers,    probably,    will    open    the    "  Nouveaux 
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Cahiers,"   so   here,    almost    at    random,    I    offer   an 
example  to  compare  with  Renan's  maturer  style  : — 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  que  je  voudrais  etre  une  pauvre  petite 
religieuse,  tout  simple  et  pure,  priant,  aimant,  ne  pensant  pas  ! 
Voila  que  je  herisse  ma  vie  au  milieu  d'une  science  apre  et 
dure  ou  d'une  philosophic  terrible.  Ah,  qu'elle  est  heureuse, 
Beatrix  :  aujourd'hui  le  jeudi  saint  elle  est  la  bas  a  I'eglise,  au 
coin  du  pilier,  saintement  agenouillee,  avec  son  livre.  Et  moi, 
au  milieu  de  mes  daguesch,'  Gesenius,  Buxtorf,  Leibnitz. 

"  Ah  !  Dieu,  j'etais  fait  pour  sentir  dans  ce  joli  petit  cercle. 
Plut  a  Dieu  que  le  christianisme  cut  ete  un  pen  plus  flexible  ! 
J'aurais  pu  y  rester  pour  le  coeur  et  la  vie  exterieure,  en  gardant 
ma  critique.  Mais  non,  il  va  tout  d'une  piece.  Plut  a  Dieu, 
done,  que  je  n'eusse  pas  eu  de  critique  !  Et  ma  pauvre  mere — 
je  parie  qu'elle  pleurera  aujourd'hui  en  pensant  a  moi.  Oh  si  je 
revenais  a  croire,  c'est  alors  qu'on  tuerait  le  veau  gras.  Ma 
jolie  vie  pure  et  poetique  est  toute  la-bas,  et  adieu  pour  toujours  ! 

"  Marchons,  philosophic,  science  ;  aliens,  c'est  beau  et  fort, 
serieux  et  ferme.  AUons,  je  suis  tout  cela  aussi.  II  faut 
marcher. 

"  Je  n'oubliera  jamais  le  jour  ou,  assis  la  bas  aupres  de  la 
chapelle  des  Cinq-Plaies,  au  pied  d'un  arbre,  je  lisais  M.  de 
Bonald  :  maman,  avec  cet  instinct  maternel  qu'ont  les  meres, 
me  tira  le  livre  des  mains.  Le  ton  I'effrayait,  et  elle  voyait  a  a 
maniere  dont  je  le  prenais,  que  cela  me  tournerait  la  tete. 
'  Lis  done  de  jolies  choses,'  me  disait  elle.'  " 

Is  there  not  here  a  sort  of  false  daw^n,  still  vague 
and  dim,  of  that  limpid  beauty  which  was  to  mark  the 
authentic  style  of  Renan  ?  He  has  not  yet  a  full 
command  of  his  manner,  but  the  shade  of  feeling  and 
reflection,  the  pure  melancholy,  and  spontaneous  grace 
are  there. 

They  were  long  in  coming  to  the  surface.  In  the 
second  volume  of  **  Taine's  Life  and  Letters "  we 
*  Diacritic  points  in  Hebrew. 
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note  that  it  is  still  as  an  awkward  young  parson  that 
Renan  appeared  to  him  in  1862  : — 

"  Renan  n'est  pas  du  monde  ;  il  ne  salt  pas  causer  aux 
femmes  ;  il  lui  faut  des  gens  speciaux.  II  n'a  pas  le  tact  des 
opportunites,  de  Tintrigue.  C'est  avant  tout  un  homme  plein  de 
son  idee,  un  pretre  plein  de  son  Dieu." 

And  again  he  reiterates  : — 

"  Renan  is  a  sceptic  who  stuffs  the  empty  spaces  of  his 
scepticism  with  something  mystic.  I  told  him  so,  whereat 
Berthelot  laughed  and  said  to  me,  '  O  thou  man  of  pigeon-holes 
and  labels  ! ' " 

We  smile  like  Berthelot,  seeing  the  contrast  between 
the  two  philosophers,  each  of  them  so  peculiarly 
French  :  Renan,  a  pure  Celt,  debonnair  and  dreamy 
to  the  verge  of  indifference,  unworldly,  light-hearted, 
sceptical,  serene  ;  and  the  ardent  logician  Taine, 
passionate,  precise,  tenacious,  the  man  of  pigeon- 
holes and  labels,  possessed  by  an  ideal  of  order 
and  grandeur — the  Latin  in  his  glory. 


II 

THE  YOUTH  OF  TAINE* 

OF  all  the  figures  in  this  flitting  pageant,  that  pass 
like  shadows  across  our  field  of  vision,  none 
beckons  to  me  with  a  gesture  more  endearing  than 
the  remembered  phantom  of  Taine.  Aloof,  delicate, 
and  pure,  his  was  indeed  a  rare  and  charming 
character.  We  see  him  first  as  a  young  solitary, 
roaming  far  afield,  careless  of  mortals, 

"  Fier  et  meme  un  peu  farouche," 

existing  for  other  than  human  ends  and  needs,  dwell- 
ing continually  in  the  presence  of  an  invisible  goddess, 
thinking  high  thoughts,  living  laborious  days,  remote, 
noble,  loyal,  and  reserved.  Never  was  mortal  more 
happily  named !     He  is  in  very  truth  Hippolytus. 

Hippolyte  Taine  was  born  at  Vouziers,  in  the 
Ardennes,  on  April  21,  1828.  He  came  of  a  good 
old  bourgeois  stock.  His  forbears  for  many  genera- 
tions had  been  lawyers,  manufacturers,  officials,  in  his 
native  province  ;    practical  men,  they  were   yet   dis- 

'  "  H.  Taine,  sa  Vie  et  sa  Correspondance."     T.  i.,  "  Corre- 
spondance  de  Jeunesse"  (1847-1853).     (Paris  :  Hachette,  1902.) 
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tinguished  among  their  fellow-citizens  by  a  taste  for 
philosophy  and  natural  science.  To  his  positive  and 
practical  ancestors  the  philosopher  owed,  perhaps,  a 
certain  strain  in  him  which  always  seemed  at  variance 
with  the  candour  of  his  disposition,  his  passionate 
sense  of  beauty,  and  his  stoical  indifference  to  mere 
success.  I  speak  of  an  evident  appreciation  of 
property,  rights,  and  possessions,  visible  in  all  his 
work  and  in  all  his  career,  which  seemed  sometimes 
to  deaden  in  him  that  fraternal  sense  of  human  fellow- 
ship so  conspicuous,  for  instance,  in  Renan.  There 
was  just  a  trace  of  the  notary  in  Taine.  His  father,  a 
lawyer,  married  his  cousin,  had  a  son,  two  daughters, 
and  died  when  Hippolyte  was  twelve  years  old.  The 
widow  moved  to  Paris  for  the  conveniences  of  educa- 
tion ;  her  father,  a  retired  sub-prefect,  gave  the  little 
household  the  protection  of  his  society.  The  old 
gentleman  was  a  good  mathematician  and  developed 
this  faculty  in  his  grandson ;  of  the  two  little  sisters, 
Virginie,  the  elder,  studied  painting,  Sophie,  music. 
Each  had  some  talent ;  the  home  was  cultivated, 
happy  and  united — nothing  rough  or  common  came 
nigh  it.  At  school,  Hippolyte  experienced  continual 
triumphs  ;  at  college  he  was  the  man  of  his  year. 
And,  as  we  know,  at  an  early  age — under  thirty — he 
made  a  great  and  striking  success  in  letters  and  philo- 
sophy. But  between  these  two  fortunate  epochs  of 
childhood  and  maturity  there  stand  a  few  years  of 
trial,  rebuff,  almost  of  persecution,  and  it  is  this  period 
which  is  covered  by  these  early  letters.  A  sort  of 
milder  Inquisition  reigned  then  in  France,  especially 
directed  against  the  Liberals  of  politics  and  thought 
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As  we  have  long  divined,  Hippolyte  Taine  was, 
first  of  all,  a  man  of  feeling.  He  was  so  reserved  and 
delicate  in  mind  that,  during  his  lifetime  he  could  bear 
no  faintest  gleam  of  public  light  on  that  inner  domain 
where  he  confined  his  emotions  ;  his  friends  were  care- 
ful to  avoid  mentioning  his  habits  and  preferences,  so 
that  little  evidence  remains  for  his  biographer,  except 
these  letters.  A  devoted  brother,  a  most  loving  son,  an 
ardent  and  faithful  friend  here  expresses  himself  with 
simplicity.  We  would  fain  have  read  on  the  title- 
page  a  passage  from  the  author's  "  Theory  of  Mind  " 
(De  r Intelligence),  where,  in  treating  of  the  different 
kinds  of  memory,  he  remarks  :  "  For  myself,  being  a 
man  inclined,  above  all,  to  feeling,  the  only  thing 
which  my  memory  reproduces  entire  and  intact  is  the 
precise  and  particular  shade  of  an  emotion — be  it 
harsh,  tender,  strange,  gentle,  or  melancholy — which 
accompanied  of  old  some  outer  and  bodily  sensation. 
I  can  thus  renew  at  will  even  the  most  complicated 
and  delicate  of  my  inner  pains  and  pleasures,  with  an 
extreme  exactitude,  at  a  great  distance  of  time." 

Taine  was  born  a  Catholic  ;  at  fifteen,  or  there- 
abouts, his  religious  convictions  fell  from  him  one  by 
one.  "  Reason  appeared  in  me  like  a  ray  of  light." 
At  first  the  world  was  a  chill  one — how  desolate  and 
naked  in  the  beams  of  that  unearthly  inner  dawn ! 
The  silent  lad  suffered  with  all  the  force  of  a  vehe- 
ment sensibility :  "  never  more  than  when  admiring 
some  beautiful  spectacle,  and  especially  a  country 
landscape,   for   I  felt   I   could  find  no  object  for  the 
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ardour  and  the  force  within  me."  Then  the  course  of 
his  studies  brought  him  in  contact  with  metaphysics. 
"It  was  my  salvation,"  he  exclaims  in  an  interesting 
fragment  ("  La  Destin^e  Humaine  ")  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty. 

Hitherto  his  masters  had  taught  him  how  to  com- 
bine elegant  phrases  in  order  to  express  himself  cor- 
rectly ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  shown  the  laws  of 
thought.  For  many  months  he  lived  in  a  tumult  of 
ideas,  systems,  and  theories,  soaring  above  reality ; 
soon  he  was  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  Hegel  to  the  dim 
indistinguishable  Fount  of  universal  being  ;  soon  he 
was,  with  Condillac,  to  seize  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  the  human  mind.  For  a  lad  of  sensitive  feeling, 
recently  bereaved  of  his  religion,  the  obvious  resource 
was  Pantheism,  of  an  ardent,  poetic,  and  pious  cha- 
racter. Something  of  this  early  faith  was  always  to 
remain  and  colour  the  writings  of  the  future  philo- 
sopher ;  few  persons  changed  so  little  between  twenty 
and  sixty.  In  August,  1848,  on  leaving  school,  he 
wrote  to  his  comrade.  Provost- Paradol,  a  letter  which 
already  inaugurates  the  novel,  the  so  far  unwritten 
style,  at  once  exuberant  and  precise,  peculiar  to  the 
finished  art  of  Taine  : — 

"  Ma  philosophic  ne  m'est  pas  inutile  pour  mes  plaisirs.  Je 
trouve  la  Nature  cent  fois  plus  belle  depuis  que  j'ai  reflechi  a  ce 
qu'cUe  est.  Quand  maintcnant  je  regarde  les  longs  mouvements 
des  arbres,  le  jeu  de  la  lumiere,  la  richesse  et  le  luxe  de  toutes 
ces  formes  et  de  toutes  ces  couleurs,  quand  j'ecoute  ce  bruit 
sourd,  incertain,  continuel,  harmonieux,  qui  s'enfle  et  diminue 
tour  a  tour  dans  les  bois,  je  sens  la  presence  de  la  vie  universelle  ; 
je  ne  regarde  plus  le  monde  comme  une  machine  mais  comme 
un  animal ;  je  trouve  que  la  solitude  est  animee  et  parlante  et 
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que  Fame  se  met  facilement  a  I'unisson  de  cette  vie  si  simple  et 
si  endormie  qui  est  celle  des  etres  inferieurs  a  I'homme." 

II 

In  November,  1848,  Hippolyte  Taine  entered  the 
Ecole  Normale,  a  college  of  the  French  University 
which,  until  lately,  was  an  Empire  within  an  Empire. 
This  free  and  different  College  was  designed  to 
supply  schoolmasters  and  professors  to  the  Lyc^es 
and  Faculties  of  France  ;  admittance  was  obtained  by 
a  competitive  examination,  and,  save  for  an  entrance 
fee  of  something  under  twenty  pounds,  for  three 
years  the  students  were  instructed,  lodged,  and 
boarded  free  of  cost.  Residence  was  enforced  and 
rules  were  strict.  The  students  of  the  Sorbonne,  the 
6cole  Agronomique,  the  Hautes  Etudes,  Ecole  des 
Langues,  and  other  colleges  of  Paris  lodge  in  the 
town  or  live  in  their  families,  merely  attending  a 
course  of  lectures  at  their  own  free  will ;  Normale,  on 
the  contrary,  is,  or  was,  a  sort  of  priory  for  students — 
Taine  calls  it  Le  Convent ;  hours  are  early  there,  men 
work  hard,  scorn  delights,  live  plainly,  think,  debate, 
discover.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  the  students 
pass  an  examination,  open  to  all  the  other  colleges  of 
the  University,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Fellowship,  or 
Agrdgation^  which  entitles  them  to  a  post  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  Many  young  men  enter 
Normale  merely  for  the  convenience  of  an  incom- 
parable education — Normale  is  the  Balliol  of  France 
— without  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Fellowship ;  thus,  among  Taine's  companions, 
Edmond    About    was    to    become    a    novelist    and 
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archaeologist,  Francisque  Sarcey  a  dramatic  critic,  as 
also  J.  J.  Weiss,  and  Perraud  a  Roman  cardinal,  while 
Prevost-Paradol,  who  entered  the  school  in  Taine's 
second  year,  was  to  die  an  ambassador,  at  forty. 

In  this  environment  Taine  ought  to  have  been,  and 
finally  was,  almost  absolutely  happy.  But  the  extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness  of  his  constitution  made  him 
miserable  in  the  society  of  strangers.  During  his  first 
months  at  Normale  he  suffered  from  one  of  those 
periods  of  hypochondria  which  were  the  recurrent 
trouble  of  his  life ;  to  this  homebred  and  fastidious 
youth  the  inelegant  and  somewhat  ddbrailU  way  of 
life,  the  hilarious  familiarity  of  his  fellow-students,  was 
a  burthen.  When  once  the  black  dog  slipped  from 
his  back  no  one  was  more  charming,  more  brilliant, 
more  amiable.  A  great  friendship  with  one  of  his 
comrades,  Edouard  de  Suckau,  soon  restored  him  to 
this  happier  self,  and  Taine  became  the  natural  leader 
of  the  young  men  whose  vitality  had  weighed  upon 
his  spirits.  One  of  his  companions,  M.  Charaux,  has 
left  a  touching  sketch  of  the  young  philosopher : 
"  The  Taine  of  our  early  years,  so  pure  and  calm  of 
expression,  with  his  gentle,  half-veiled  glance,  his 
head  held  slightly  on  one  side  in  his  customary  attitude 
of  the  listening  disciple." 

Professors  and  students  alike  proclaimed  him,  for 
depth  and  variety  of  knowledge,  the  first  man  of  his 
year.  His  encyclopaedic  learning  astonished  his  com- 
rades, who,  in  any  vexed  question,  used  to  "turn 
his  pages,"  as  they  said  :  "  Ou  est  Taine  ?  Allons  le 
feuilleter  !  "  He  was  an  authority  on  all  their  special 
hobbies  ;   with  one   or  another  he  studied  medicine, 
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physiology,  natural  science,  history,  theology,  meta- 
physics, sociology,  and  literature ;  he  revelled  in 
mtisic.  With  two  of  his  fellow-students  he  loved  to 
play  the  trios  and  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven — 
"  though  he  puts  too  much  philosophy  into  his  music," 
exclaimed  the  violinist.  One  can  hardly  put  too 
much  philosophy  into  Beethoven,  and  the  magnificent 
description  of  the  last  sonata  in  "  Thomas  Graindorge  " 
shows  that  Taine,  at  least,  had  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  him. 

The  one  fault  that,  wisely  enough,  his  teachers 
rebuke  is  "  an  excessive  love  of  abstractions."  Of 
these  teachers  one,  at  all  events — Etienne  Vacherot 
— proved  himself  a  critic  and  psychologist  of  no 
mean  rank,  for  his  notes  on  Taine,  written  while  the 
young  man  was  at  Normale  under  his  care,  are  an 
admirable  moral  portrait  :  in  the  light  of  Taine's 
subsequent  career,  we  see  not  a  word  to  change.  It 
is  rare  indeed  that  the  insight  of  a  contemporary 
should  be  so  just  and  so  illuminating : — 

"  The  hardest  working,  the  most  remarkable  student  I  have 
known  at  the  Normal  School.  He  has  a  prodigious  fund  of 
learning  for  his  years,  and  an  ardour,  an  avidity  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  which  I  have  never  seen  an  example.  His  mind 
is  most  remarkable  for  rapidity  of  conception,  delicacy,  subtlety, 
and  force  of  thought.  Only  he  understands,  conceives,  opines, 
and  formulates  too  soon — he  has,  indeed,  an  excessive  love  of 
formulas  and  definitions  to  which  too  often  he  sacrifices  the 
reality  of  things,  but  quite  unconsciously,  for  no  mind  could 
be  more  sincere.  Taine  will  be  a  remarkable  professor,  but 
especially  a  savant  of  the  first  rank,  if  his  health  allow  him  to 
live  long  enough  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  Notwithstanding  great 
gentleness  of  character  and  the  most  amiable  manners,  his  mind 
is  of  an  indomitable  firmness ;  no  one  exercises  the  least  influ- 
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ence  on  his  way  of  thinking.  As  for  the  rest  he  is  hardly  of  our 
world  of  flesh  and  blood.  Spinoza's  motto  will  be  his  :  Live  to 
think  !  His  behaviour  and  conduct  are  excellent.  As  for  his 
morals,  I  doubt  whether  this  rare  spirit  knows  any  passion  save 
the  love  of  Truth.  In  all  examinations  and  competitions  he  is 
by  far  the  first  of  his  year," 

While  Taine  was  developing  his  brilliant  gifts  in  an 
atmosphere  of  loving  appreciation,  the  face  of  the 
world  in  France  was  slowly  changing.  The  Paris 
outside  the  gates  of  the  Normal  School  was  no  longer 
the  Liberal  Paris  he  had  left  in  1848.  In  185 1,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Coup  d'etat,  conservative  and  clerical 
ideas  ruled  the  day.  From  high  quarters  a  secret  fiat 
had  gone  forth  to  discourage  too  much  philosophy 
in  the  instructors  of  youth,  and  Taine's  reputation, 
which  had  spread  beyond  the  "Convent"  walls,  did 
not  commend  him  to  the  examiners  for  the  Fellowship. 

In  vain  his  Professors  warned  him  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  ideas  which  might  prove  a  scandal  to 
those  in  power,  and  to  quote  no  author  later  than 
the  eighteenth  century,  avoiding  the  theories  of 
Hegel.  Fate  was  against  him.  In  September, 
1851,  he  went  before  his  jury:  the  president  was 
Count  Joseph  Portalis ;  the  members  were  idealist 
philosophers  such  as  Franck,  Gamier,  and  the  Abb6 
Noirot.  Portalis  and  Franck  appear  to  have  been 
violently  prejudiced  against  the  young  candidate — far 
more  so  than  the  indulgent  cleric.  Taine  was  plucked, 
to  the  no  small  scandal  of  the  University.  "You 
cannot  imagine,"  writes  Prevost-Paradol,  "  with  what 
force,  clearness,  precision,  logic,  and  elevation  my 
friend  Taine  conducted  the  debate.     I  was  proud  of 
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him.  Never  had  I  seen  him  so  supple,  so  nervous, 
so  lucid,  so  perfectly  at  his  ease.  His  speech  was 
animated  and  regular,  with  a  contained  ardour,  an 
inner  flame  which  gave  life  to  his  words.  It  was 
passion  clad  in  reason  ; — and  they  refused  him !  " 

"My  dear  Taine,"  wrote  Jules  Simon,  ''all  your 
masters  will  tell  you,  as  I  tell  you,  that  your  success 
appeared  to  us  certain."  "  At  least  you  ought  to  have 
been  classed  first  on  the  list,"  wrote  M.  Vacherot.  "  I 
hear  you  were  condemned  for  heresy." 

Ill 

The  first  man  of  his  year,  as  such,  had  hoped  for 
a  post  in  reach  of  Paris,  where  he  might  have  seen  his 
mother  and  sisters,  worked  in  the  public  libraries, 
continued  to  frequent  his  friends.  But,  after  his  de- 
feat, he  was  content  to  accept  the  place  of  locum 
tenens  to  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  country 
college  of  Nevers.  A  college  is  something  less  than 
a  lyc^e,  though  also  a  sort  of  public  school.  As  for 
the  post,  I  do  not  think  it  exists  in  our  English  system 
— it  is  the  highest  in  the  degrees  of  school-teaching : 
the  lessons  on  philosophy  being,  so  to  speak,  a  sort 
of  transition  between  the  school  curriculum  and  a 
university  course ;  they  are  generally  addressed  to 
lads  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
treat  of  ethics  and  metaphysics. 

The  titular  professor  was  absent  for  reasons  of 
health.  Taine  knew  that  his  exile  could  not  last  for 
more  than  six  months ;  his  new  duties  were  not 
unpleasant  to  him.  Injustice  itself  will  often  act  as 
a  spur  to  a  generous  nature,  increasing  the  power  to 
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act  and  to  excel,  and  this  was  the  case  with  our 
young  philosopher,  so  that  the  first  months  at  Nevers 
were  not  unhappy.  With  fifty  pounds  a  year,  a  shelf 
of  books,  a  piano,  time  to  think,  and  leisure  to  write, 
he  declared  himself  a  man  to  be  envied.  The  first 
draught  of  solitude  is  apt  to  fly  to  the  head ;  and 
though,  if  prolonged,  the  after-effects  may  be  un- 
pleasant, the  initial  sensation  is  exciting. 

"  I  shall  make  no  visits  ;  my  mind  is  too  much  of  an  aristocrat 
and  Nevers  too  Boeotian.  But,  half  the  day,  I  dwell  in  a  happier 
sphere,  with  my  absent  friends,  my  books,  my  piano,  and  above 
all  my  work.  I  am  making  experiments  on  myself  and  have 
begun  a  long  study  on  sensations.  You  know  that  I  beUeve  our 
feelings — our  bodily  sensations — to  be  the  starting-point  of  all 
psychology.  In  prying  into  them  I  hope  to  find  some  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  .  .  .  with  my  feet  on  the  fire-dogs, 
reading,  smoking,  stirring  the  logs,  I  lead  the  Hfe  of  a  hermit. 
Sure  of  my  brain-full,  I  care  little  enough  about  the  rest,  and  so 
at  least  am  certain  of  never  being  bored.  What  a  word,  my 
dear,  is  that  word  of  home  :  Chez  soi  I  With  a  fire,  books, 
tobacco,  and  a  piano,  a  fig  for  ennui  1  " 

Hegel  and  Condillac  were  still  his  masters  :  an  odd 
pair,  who  surely  never  thought  to  run  in  harness  ; 
a  reader  no  less  odd,  who  found  in  either  an  equal 
pleasure  !  In  their  co-ordination,  confirmed  by  studies 
in  the  school  of  Claude  Bernard  and  the  great  modern 
physiologists,  we  find  the  starting-point  of  Taine's 
psychology ;  but  Condillac  was  to  influence  him 
infinitely  more  than  Hegel.  Many  years  later,  in 
his  "  Philosophes  Classiques,"  he  referred  to  this 
not  unhappy  autumn  at  Nevers. 

"  For  a  whole  year,  in  the  provinces  I  read  Hegel  every  day, 
and  it  is  probable  that  never  again  shall  I  find  the  fine  freshness 

19 
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of  those  first  impressions.  Imagine  Spinoza,  topping  Aristotle, 
lifted  on  to  that  pyramid  of  sciences  which  modern  experiments 
have  piled  up  during  these  last  three  hundred  years.  Half 
suffocated,  I  rolled  through  the  deeps  of  Being  and  Nothingness, 
rapt,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever  from  the  solid  earth,  and  I  might 
have  thought  that  science  could  no  further  go,  if,  far  off,  on  the 
corner  of  my  study  table,  I  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  volume 
of  Voltaire  supporting  a  treatise  by  Condillac." 

If  our  mortal  happiness,  as  Taine  loved  to  declare, 
lies  in  being  able  to  escape  from  the  real  world  for 
five  or  six  hours  every  day,  then  those  first  months 
at  Nevers  were  really  happy.  His  little  room  enclosed 
a  vast  and  multiple  life,  leading  to  the  Infinite  by  the 
avenues  of  music,  feeling,  and  philosophy.  His  own 
self  supplied  an  abundant  material  for  his  researches  ; 
hours  were  passed  in  minute  examinations  of  the  five 
senses  ;  tests  of  hearing,  sight,  smell,  touch,  and  taste 
patiently  verified.  But  a  schoolmaster  who  dines 
every  day  at  his  inn  cannot  wholly  evade  contact  with 
the  solid  human  world.  Here,  too,  the  humorous 
mind  of  Taine  found  a  source  of  amusement. 

"  This  year  [he  writes  to  his  mother]  is  perhaps  an  unique 
opportunity  for  examining  the  manners  of  a  country  town,  its 
inhabitants,  its  mediocre  grammar-school — in  fact,  the  real 
provinces. 

"  Un  jour  il  redirait  a  ses  petits  enfants 
Les  moeurs  de  la  Republique 
Nibernique." 

There  is  an  echo  of  Stendhal  in  this  phrase  which 
we  shall  catch  over  and  over  again.  Every  very 
young  man  of  genius  is  under  the  influence  of  some 
private  mental   idol.      In  Taine's  case,  the  invisible 
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mentor  was  Henry  Beyle,  and  if  the  humours  of 
Nevers  entertain  him  it  is  because  he  sees  them 
through  the  spectacles  of  Julien  Sorel. 

"  The  chaplain  is  a  man  of  parts,  but  a  rascal.  He  returned 
my  call  ;  I  accompanied  him  to  the  stair-head  when  he  left, 
and  there  he  said,  '  We  can  be  of  some  use  to  each  other.  We 
can  give  each  other  aid — and  warning.  For  instance,  will  you 
let  me  know  if  any  of  your  pupils  show  signs  of  irreligion  f  '  I 
stared  at  him,  struck  dumb,  and  when  I  had  recovered  sense 
enough  to  answer  he  had  disappeared  down  the  staircase." 

On  Sundays  our  young  schoolmaster  took  a  holiday 
from  school  and  psychology  alike,  made  up  a  good 
fire,  put  on  a  cosy  smoking-jacket,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  music  and  the  perusal  of  his  favourite  authors — 
which,  all  his  life,  unchanged,  remained  his  bedside 
favourites  :  how  often  have  I  seen  him  read  them 
in  his  last  illness  !  There  was  Stendhal,  of  course, 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Marcus  Aurelius — a  little  after  (but 
still  well  to  the  fore)  we  may  rank  Balzac  .  .  .  (Forty 
years  later,  how  often  have  we  quoted  them  together ! 
I  remember  saying  to  him  that  the  Napoleon  of  his 
great  history  reminded  me  of  the  Napoleon  of 
Balzac's  **  M^decin  de  Campagne."  "  Quite  true — 
quite  true !  "  he  exclaimed  eagerly,  "I  owe  much  to 
Balzac  ! "  And  one  day,  in  Savoy,  at  his  country 
seat,  I  remember  how  he  tried  to  convert  M.  Renan 
to  the  faith  ;  but  Renan  could  never  read  a  novel. 
Taine  settled  his  friend  in  a  comfortable  seat  under 
those  big  trees  near  the  Abbaye  at  Talloires,  by  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  put  in  his  hands  a  volume  of  Balzac 
and  left  him  for  his  usual  methodical  walk ;  on  his 
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return  Renan  was  fast  asleep  and  nodding  his 
sagacious  head ;  Balzac  had  tumbled  in  the  water. 
.  .  .  Ah,  old  memories !  vain  digressions !  .  .  .  Yet 
less  vain,  perhaps,  in  this  case  than  in  any  other,  for 
Taine,  once  arrived  at  maturity,  seldom  revised  a 
judgment.  The  old  friends,  the  old  books,  were  still 
the  new  ones).  At  Nevers,  in  1851,  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  already  his  comforter ;  Stendhal  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  were  his  masters  in  psychology.  In  reading 
these  early  letters  we  often  smile  to  see  how  Taine 
identifies  himself  with  his  odious  friend  Julien,  quali- 
fying as  "prudent,"  "docile,"  "cautious,"  or  even 
"honeyed  and  serpentine,"  a  course  of  conduct  which, 
in  any  eyes  but  his  own,  appears  the  maddest  audacity 
and  a  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  authority.  When  the 
books  at  last  were  shut,  the  piano  stood  open.  "  Since 
Happiness  and  Beauty  do  not  exist,"  Taine  was 
to  say  in  "  Graindorge,"  "we  have  invented  Music 
and  Art  in  their  image."  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart  alternated  with  improvisations,  "ridiculous 
enough,  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "as  regards  composition 
and  harmony,  but  which  express  my  ideas  and  make 
me  happy.  The  piano  is  a  magnificent  instrument. 
One's  fingers  ripple  up  and  down  the  keyboard, 
or  else  one  can  play  full  chords,  with  both  hands, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  an  air,  and  it 
sounds  majestic,  like  organ  music,  or  Meyerbeer's 
operas." 

While  Taine  was  thus  amusing  himself  with 
books  and  work  and  healthful  play,  the  last  months 
of  1 85 1,  shod  with  down,  raced  on  towards  a  great 
catastrophe. 
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IV 

Deep  in  his  philosophy,  Taine  paid  little  heed  to 
the  course  of  external  events  ;  was  he  not  quietly 
preparing  a  revolution  of  his  own  ?  Already,  in 
1849,  at  Normale,  he  had  thrown  on  paper  the  first 
rough  project  of  a  great  work  which  was  to  occupy 
him  during  more  than  twenty  years,  his  "  Theory  of 
Mind  "  (De  rintelligence).  He  was  in  contradiction 
with  the  thinkers  of  his  day.  The  shades  of  Royer- 
Collard  and  Jouffroy,  recently  dead,  enforced  by 
Victor  Cousin,  Franck,  and  Garnier,  vigorously 
alive,  ruled  French  philosophy  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
All  were  idealists — spiritualists,  as  we  say  in  France 
— all  believed  in  the  absolute  separation  of  soul  and 
body,  and  placed  above  the  apparent  world  an  ideal 
counterpart,  situate  beyond  the  confines  of  space  and 
time,  ruled  by  a  Providence  distinct  from  the  double 
world  it  governs.  They  were  the  devotees  of  philo- 
sophic Liberty.  According  to  them  the  soul  was 
free,  absolutely  free,  to  make  her  choice  of  good  and 
evil,  being  in  no  wise  bound  or  determined  by  her 
mortal  conditions  of  heredity,  education,  health, 
environment,  disease.  So  proclaimed  the  Sorbonne,  to 
whom  any  other  explanation  of  the  universe  appeared 
a  mischievous  heresy.  Meanwhile  Taine  was  reflect- 
ing that  the  soul  is  free,  given  her  conditions,  to  choose 
such  or  such  a  course  of  action  by  them  determined, 
much  as  a  roller  is  free  to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane. 
And  to  him  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  world — the 
life  of  movement  and  the  life  of  moral  emotion — 
appeared  as  the  double  face  of  one  mystery.  Nature. 
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In  his  "  Philosophes  Classiques  "  Taine  was  to  give 
us  an  illustration  of  the  different  metaphysical  systems 
then,  as  always,  at  war — an  illustration  so  happy 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  it  here, 
since,  in  considering  the  youth  of  Taine,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  touch  on  this  vexed  question  of  metaphysics. 
"  I  imagine,"  says  he,  "  a  living  species,  let  us  say 
the  cornflower.  Every  single  cornflower  dies  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  but  the  genus  is  maintained  by  the 
seed  which  each  plant  has  produced  ;  as  many  corn- 
flowers will  come  up  next  year ;  the  individual  withers 
but  the  race  survives.  This  race  or  species  which 
always  tends  to  exist,  yet  which  could  not  exist 
without  a  succession  of  mortal  individuals,  we  will 
call  the  Ideal  Cornflower.  According  to  the  German 
Pantheists  the  Ideal  Cornflower  is  God ;  and  the  sum 
of  all  the  cornflowers  which  He  produces  is  the 
world.  According  to  the  Materialists,  there  is 
no  ideal  cornflower,  only  individual  cornflowers. 
According  to  the  Deists,  there  is  no  ideal  corn- 
flower, but  a  remarkably  clever  workman  who  turns 
out  each  individual  cornflower.  According  to  the 
Positivists,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  an  ideal  cornflower ;  and  so  it  is  best  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  individual  cornflowers." 
The  last  proposition,  with  just  a  dash  of  the  first, 
gives  the  philosophy  of  Taine. 

Influenced  in  his  early  youth  almost  exclusively 
by  Hegel,  his  analytic  method  of  research  brought 
him  nearer  year  by  year  to  the  school  of  Condillac. 
Taine  held  that  our  ideas  are  so  many  signs,  a  sort 
of    shorthand,    in    fact,   which    sums   up   a   mass    of 
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previously  acquired  experience  and  sensations.  An 
idea,  in  fact,  is  a  r^sumd,  a  sort  of  abstract.  A  dog 
sniffs  along  a  stubble  field ;  a  certain  scent  raises  in 
his  mind  the  image  of  a  partridge,  a  hare,  or  perhaps 
of  his  master.  Such  an  evolving  of  an  image  from  a 
sensation  is  the  embryo  of  thought,  which,  when  full 
born,  creates  an  abstraction  from  a  mass  of  images. 
The  man  who  has  in  his  brain  the  greatest  number 
of  these  signs,  who  can  connect  them  together  and 
seize  their  analogies,  is  the  superior  man,  the  genius, 
thinker,  or  poet ;  and  the  slower  we  are  to  connect 
the  abstraction  with  the  image,  and  the  image  in  its 
turn  with  the  sensation,  the  lower  is  our  intellectual 
rank.  My  husband,  Emile  Duclaux,  had  an  old 
Auvergnate  nurse,  a  humble  peasant  woman,  who, 
after  forty  years  of  service,  was  as  simple  as  the  day 
when  first  she  left  her  mountain  hamlet.  One  day, 
in  Paris,  he  took  her  to  an  exhibition  of  sculpture ; 
Catherine  could  see  no  likeness  between  the  images 
and  the  objects  represented.  She  laughed  when  my 
husband  told  her  that  such  and  such  a  block  of  salt 
was  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  (and  yet  he  did  not 
show  her  Rodin's  Balzac),  and,  in  a  group  of  dogs, 
she  could  not  distinguish  the  heads  from  the  tails. 
The  unfamiliar  sign  meant  nothing  to  Catherine.  .  .  . 
And  yet  even  old  Catherine  lived  in  a  world  of 
abstractions.  When  you  said  "a  tree,"  she  saw 
neither  the  wind-baffied  fir-tree  by  the  gate,  nor 
the  cherry  in  the  orchard,  nor  the  beech  clinging  to 
the  mountain-scaur;  when  you  said  "an  animal," 
she  called  up  the  image  neither  of  a  fox  nor  a  fowl, 
but  perfectly  understood  something  as  different  from 
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any  single  living  thing  as  yon  stiff,  stony,  colourless 
shape,  from  a  pied  Cantal  sheep-dog,  with  its  pointed 
nose,  odd  blue  eyes,  bushy  tail,  and  furry  coat,  alive 
and  barking.  But  her  stock  was  small.  Memory, 
learning,  imagination  had  supplied  her  with  few 
images,  fewer  abstractions.  And  since  these  are  the 
food  of  thought,  la  vieille  Catherine  was  not  a  great 
thinker,  though,  in  her  limited  range,  a  capable 
person. 


On  December  2,  1851,  M.  Louis  Bonaparte 
(who  for  three  years  had  been  President  of  the 
French  Republic)  suddenly  arrested  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  Republican  and  Royalist  parties, 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  usurped  the  supreme  power.  An 
appeal  to  the  people  confirmed  the  Prince-President 
in  his  rights  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  in  1852 
a  second  decree  of  the  multitude  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  Emperor  with  the  style  of  Napoleon  IIL 

This  "  operation  de  police,"  as  M.  de  Vogii^  has 
called  it,  did  not  come  to  pass  without  resistance. 
Some  thousands  of  Liberal  Frenchmen,  more  or  less 
eminent,  were  murdered,  sent  into  exile,  or  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas.  All  over  France  indignant 
towns  and  villages  rose  up  in  protest  and  revolt. 
At  Clamecy,  near  Nevers,  the  populace  carried  the 
town  by  assault,  burned  and  pillaged  private  property, 
and  murdered  the  police.  Troops  were  sent  down 
from   Paris  to   maintain   order,   and   aggravated   the 
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butchery.     Taine    shrunk   in   a   violent    recoil    from 
usurper  and  insurgents  alike. 

"  O  politics,  hideous  word  !  Those  in  power  steal  public 
liberty,  shoot  down  some  three  or  four  thousand  citizens, 
commit  perjury.  The  populace  steals  and  murders.  I  dare 
not  form  a  wish  for  the  triumph  of  either  combatant  nor  choose 
between  a  Russian  autocracy  or  an  anarchy  of  secret  societies. 
I'd  rather  cut  off  my  hand  than  offer  it  to  either  party. 

"  The  triumph  of  the  people  would  mean  a  general  pillage, 
probably  a  civil  war.  I  could  only  wish  for  the  triumph  of  an 
idea.  I  can  see  Right  nowhere.  I  can  but  resign  myself  to 
being  of  no  party,  to  hating  all  alike,  as  I  long  for  the  advent 
of  Knowledge  and  Honour.  Meanwhile  Philosophy  opens  her 
sanctuary.    Edita  dodrina  sapientum  templa  serena," 

From  the  first  day  our  young  schoolmaster  at 
Nevers  appears  to  have  foreseen  the  course  of  affairs. 

"  It  was  clear  that  M.  Bonaparte  would  support  and  be 
supported  by  the  Clerical  Party.  First  of  all,  the  memory  of 
his  uncle  ;  secondly,  the  need  of  counting  on  the  only  really 
powerful  corporation  in  France.  Be  sure  that,  against  the 
spread  of  ideas,  he  will  use  everything  that  is  their  enemy  : 
the  brutal  discipline  of  the  army,  the  selfishness  and  cowardice 
of  the  landed  interest,  the  country  legends  of  Napoleon,  and 
that  great  extinguisher  the  Clergy.  As  for  us,  we  smell  of 
brimstone !  They  will  probably  suppress  Philosophy  as  a 
means  of  entering  the  University." 

And,  in  fact,  some  three  weeks  after  the  Coup 
d'J^tat,  on  Christmas  Day,  185 1,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  suppressed  the  examination  in 
Philosophy  for  the  Agrdgation.  Henceforth  inoffen- 
sive Rhetoric  alone  dangled  in  her  persuasive  hand 
the  keys  of  the  Sorbonne.  "As  if  it  were  a  Praise 
to  know  what   might  be  Said  and   not  what  should 
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be  Thought."     (But   there  is  a  world   of  difference 
between  a  Bonaparte  and  a  Bacon.) 

The  suppression  of  this  examination  blocked,  so 
to  speak,  the  future  of  Taine.  He  could  not  pass 
in  rhetoric  with  a  thesis  on  sensations.  All  his  plans 
had  to  be  made  over  anew.  But  the  problems  of 
private  conduct  were  so  pressing  that  at  first  he 
had  little  time  to  think  even  of  his  nearest  interests. 
His  friends  were  among  the  vanquished  party — the 
Liberals  ;  Provost- Paradol  urged  him  to  join  them 
in  a  public  protest  against  the  usurper.  But  here 
Taine  rebelled :  his  convictions  asserted  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  choose  their  ruler,  and  had  not 
the  plebiscite,  however  obtained,  confirmed  the 
authority,  now  legitimate,  of  the  usurper  ?  Napoleon 
HI.  was  abhorrent  to  his  soul,  so  that  when,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Coup  d'etat,  the  Rector  of  the  College 
of  Nevers  had  asked  Taine  to  sign  an  address  of 
"gratitude  and  felicitation"  to  the  Prince- President, 
the  young  man  had  flatly  refused,  and  in  so  doing 
was  alone  among  his  colleagues.  But  since  then 
the  plebiscite  had  declared  Napoleon  the  Elect 
of  the  Nation.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
acquiesce. 

In  Paris  the  Liberals  went  singing  to  their 
martyrdom.  They  glanced  with  horror  at  Taine, 
quietly  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  !  Such  conduct 
seemed  inexplicable,  and  almost  unpardonable,  to 
his  fiery  young  friend  Provost- Paradol.  Normale 
had  made  a  point  of  its  resistance  ;  Vacherot,  Libert, 
Dubois,  Jules  Simon,  and  others  of  Taine's  old 
masters  were  giving  lessons  for  their  bread  ;  Provost 
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kept  his  renegade  friend  informed  of  each  heroic 
detail.  The  words  were  courteous  enough,  but,  says 
Taine,  "  the  tone  conveys  clearly  enough :  '  My 
friend  Taine  is  half  a  coward ;  he  quiets  an 
uneasy  conscience  with  sophistry.' "  What  seemed 
sophistries  to  the  ardent  young  Liberal  were  to  his 
friend  laws  of  reason  and  therefore  laws  of  conduct. 
"Seven  million  votes,"  he  replies  to  Provost,  "cannot 
make  wrong  right,  or  justify  the  conduct  of  M. 
Bonaparte  ;  but  they  give  him  a  right  to  be  obeyed." 

"Seven  million  horses!"  ejaculates  Provost  in  a  fit 
of  temper.  "Exactly,"  rejoins  his  friend.  "And 
seven  million  horses  have  no  doubt  a  moral  right  to 
dispose  of  their  own  possessions.  An  idiot  is  master 
of  his  field.  .  .  .  Truth  has  not  changed — Pascal's 
apologue  is  just  as  true  as  ever.  Do  you  remember 
it  }  '  Who  is  to  take  precedence  ?  The  wisest,  you 
say  ;  but  who  shall  decide  ?  Yonder  man  has  four 
lackeys  and  I  have  one  ;  let  him  pass  first ;  his  qualifi- 
cation can  be  counted  on  our  fingers  and  I  should  be 
a  fool  to  contest  it.'  Now  the  majority  has  chosen 
Bonaparte." 

And  Taine  refuses  to  give  way  or  yet  to  quarrel 
with  his  friend.  "  Do  you  think  I  could  break  a 
friendship  of  five  years'  standing  !  Brothers  in 
philosophy,  politics  and  literature,  our  minds  were 
born  together,  or  rather,  each  fathered  the  other." 
And  the  bond  resists,  but  not  without  a  momentary 
sense  of  tension,  detachment — as  the  Italians  say, 
dis^acco. 

Taine  was  unpopular  at  Nevers  on  account  of  his 
hostile  attitude  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  but  his 
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friends  in  Paris  regarded  him  as  a  virtuous  sort  of 
traitor ;  so  that  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  moral 
atmosphere  singularly  chill  and  dull.  In  the  natural 
reaction  from  the  violent  excitement  of  December  and 
January,  he  fell  again  a  victim  to  his  customary  foe  of 
melancholy.  This  form  of  hypochondria  (which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  exhaustion  of  the  cerebro-cardiac  nerves) 
is  common  in  persons  of  the  literary  temperament,  and, 
though  probably  less  serious  than  distressing,  is  indeed 
a  most  crippling  affliction  while  it  lasts.  Taine  was  to 
know  it  later  in  its  gravest  form  ;  at  Nevers  in  1852 
he  was  less  sick  than  sorry.  As  a  rule,  in  these 
moments,  he  strove  to  lose  himself  in  work  ;  but  could 
he  drown  care  in  the  niceties  of  Latin  prose  and 
Greek  verse,  grown  as  indifferent  to  him  as  his  child- 
hood's toys.-*  He  found  it  impossible  to  take  seriously 
an  examination  in  Classics,  and  he  had  not  in  all  the 
town  a  single  friend  with  whom  to  talk  over  his  diffi- 
culties. 

His  letters  to  Edouard  de  Suckau  are  a  mirror  of 
his  state,  which  he  describes  alternately  as  a  "painful 
numbness,"  a  "moral  asphyxia"  and  a  "tormented 
nightmare."  All  the  charm  had  gone  from  solitude; 
he  saw  now  that,  if  indeed  the  solitary  be  free,  it  is 
with  the  wrecked  unenviable  freedom  of  drifting  spars 
and  flotsam.  Human  activity  presupposes  human  re- 
lations ;  few  indeed  can  support  undejected  the  hermit's 
life.  Even  though  a  man  sequester  himself  to  attain 
a  higher  conversation,  his  days  can  but  be  sad,  how- 
ever noble,  since  nearly  all  our  cheerfulness  comes  to 
us  from  contact  with  our  neighbours,  or  from  the 
changing  face  of  Nature.     Even  without  the  incom- 
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parable  pastime  of  a  passionate  devotedness,  any 
human  being  surrounded  by  family  and  friends  is 
provided  with  wholesome  entertainment,  with  little 
cares,  little  duties,  trifling  pleasures  and  expectations 
that  hedge  him  in  from  melancholy ;  and  which,  if 
they  be  not  a  great  happiness,  are  often  the  small 
change  of  it,  and  all  that  we  poor  mortals  are  likely  to 
obtain.  The  member  of  an  affectionate  household, 
living  in  the  country,  has  scant  excuse  indeed  for 
melancholy.  But  a  friendless  youth  alone  in  winter 
in  a  mediocre  French  provincial  town  cannot  long 
go  on  singing,  "  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is ! " 
That  kingdom  soon  becomes  a  weary  desert. 
And  so  his  letters  run  : — 

"  I've  a  black  cloud  on  my  spirits.  It  happens  often,  when 
my  head  takes  to  aching,  that  I  have  no  resource  except  to 
make  fun  of  myself — or,  perhaps,  to  think  of  my  great  stoic 
consolation,  '  To  die  !  to  sleep  ! ' 

"  The  proud  solitary  can  no  longer  live  alone  !  I  have  such 
a  passionate  longing  to  fling  my  arms  round  some  human  being 
that  I  love  !  And  my  sick  head  prevents  me  from  working. 
This  is  moral  asphyxia  !  Shall  I  grow  resigned  after  four  or 
five  years  of  solitude  in  the  provinces  ? 

"  I  am  deep,  deep  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  ! 

"  How  I  hate  being  a  martyr  !  .  .  .  How  I  hunger  and  thirst 
for  a  friend  I  ...  I  stifle  here  ! " 


VI 

In  the  first  days  of  April,  1852,  Taine,  at  Nevers, 
received  a  letter  signed  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  tone  of  this 
missive  was  severe  and  threatening.  Taine  had  been 
sent  to  Nevers  in  disgrace,  to  expiate  his  heretical 
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opinions,  and  he  had  persevered  in  the  errors  of  his 
way.  The  Minister,  therefore,  cut  him  off  from  the  pro- 
fession of  Philosophy,  and  appointed  him  locum  tenens 
to  the  Classical  Master  of  Poitiers,  at  that  time  absent 
from  his  post.  In  Classics,  the  opinions  of  Taine 
were  deemed  less  likely  to  contaminate  the  mind  of 
youth. 

"  I  am  resolved  to  try  you  in  a  form  of  teaching  less  dangerous 
to  your  own  interests.  But  I  do  not  envisage  without  anxiety 
the  results  of  this  experiment.  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that,  should  you  not  satisfy  me  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  dispense  with  your  further  services. 

"  H.    FORTOUL." 

Although  it  was  a  further  disgrace,  the  change  of 
scene  restored  Taine  to  health  ;  the  very  injustice  was 
a  fillip  to  his  spirit.  Poitiers  was  new,  untried.  He 
found  a  constant  diversion  in  the  very  dulness  of  the 
aristocratic  little  town,  in  the  suspicious  supervision  of 
the  Rector,  and  in  his  own  conformity.  His  sarcastic 
temper  saw  matter  for  mirth  in  forbidding  Pascal  and 
Moliere,  as  immoral  authors,  to  the  boys  in  his  class. 
Taine  determined  to  out- Poitiers  Poitiers.  "  Our 
history,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  that  of  Julien  Sorel  at  the 
seminary."  He  quotes  Stendhal,  makes  mock  of  his 
official  superiors,  has  wild  fits  of  piano-playing,  writes 
long  amusing  letters  to  his  family  and  friends,  and 
plunges  with  renewed  delight  into  his  Theory  of 
Mind.  Something  peremptory  and  dogmatic,  some- 
thing hard,  sonorous,  brilliant,  creeps  into  his  style — 
the  reaction  of  a  proud  and  sensitive  genius  against 
the  injustice,  the  ostracism  with  which  the  world  had 
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met  its  candour.  The  self-assertiveness  of  Taine,  his 
manner  of  laying  down  the  law,  came  from  a  habit, 
bitterly  acquired  at  this  period,  of  expecting  denial, 
contradiction.  He  relied  on  himself  alone,  and  less 
upon  his  nature  than  upon  his  will.  "  Je  n'ai  jamais 
rien  fait,  que  par  la  volont^  et  I'intelligence,"  he  wrote 
to  Provost- Paradol,  "  parce  que  la  nature  ^tait  en  moi 
mauvaise  et  rebelle."  But,  sure  of  his  will-power  and 
his  intelligence,  Taine  was  not  unhappy. 

"  To  think,  and  then  to  set  in  order  one's  ideas,  and  then  to 
write  them  down,  what  a  happy  thing  it  is  !  The  more  one 
keeps  one's  thoughts  to  oneself,  the  happier  these  hours  of 
work ;  they  have  something  of  the  secret  confidence  of  lovers' 
meetings. 

"  I  think  Spinoza  and  Descartes  were  happy  in  their  villages 
in  Holland.  If  I  could  afford  it  I  would  go  and  live  as  quietly 
on  a  fifth  floor  in  Paris.  Knowledge  is  worth  being  loved  for 
herself,  not  as  a  mere  means  to  success.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  quite 
understand  the  lives  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  we  should  not  do  Uke  them.  True,  Descartes  had 
the  supreme  good  fortune  of  a  small  independence,  but  the 
other  had  to  polish  spectacle-glasses  for  a  living,  just  as  we 
give  lessons  in  Rhetoric. 

"  I  live  in  a  hole  like  a  philosophic  rat.  Just  now  my  hole  is 
to  my  liking,  music  cheers  me,  the  sky  is  blue,  and  all  I  ask  for 
is  :  Letters  !  " 

But  in  the  month  of  July  the  thesis  of  Taine  was 
rejected  by  the  University  of  Paris.  The  examiner 
sent  it  back  to  him  with  the  remark  that,  even  in 
philosophy,  a  man  of  common  sense  takes  some 
account  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  ;  he  added  to 
a  friend  that  M.  Taine's  ideas  were  known  ;  he  had 
better  go  in  for  literature,  for  he  would  never  be 
allowed  to  take  a  degree  in  philosophy.     "  To  the 
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devil  with  all  inquisitors,"  cries  Taine.  "  'Tis  a 
sentence  of  death  !  "  and  then  in  a  burst  of  irony 
a  la  Stendhal,  he  resolves  to  follow  the  examiner's 
advice,  to  go  in  for  a  literary  subject,  and,  this  time, 
milk  for  babes  ;  he  proposes  to  take  his  doctor's  degree 
with  a  thesis  on  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine. 

"  Not  that  I  forsake  my  rejected  thesis,"  he  writes  to  his 
sister  in  August,  1852.  "  Ten  years  hence  I  shall  print  it,  when 
I  have  completed  it  to  my  liking — it  will  make  a  sizeable  book 
...  I  have  plenty  of  shot  in  my  pouch,  but  I  don't  mean  to 
scatter  it  grain  by  grain.  When  I've  got  a  good  gun-full,  then — 
oh  then,  be  sure ! — I'll  fire  it  off  bang  in  the  face  of  Official 
Truth.    Meanwhile — 

" '  Le  soin  de  mon  troupeau  m'occupe  tout  entier.' " 


VII 

In  his  letters  home — careful  not  to  grieve  his  mother 
and  young  sisters — Taine  makes  light  of  his  troubles 
and  indulges  at  most  in  an  occasional  burst  of  hilarious 
sarcasm.  But,  in  his  correspondence  with  Provost  and 
Suckau,  we  see  how  sharp  was  the  blow. 

"  I  had  been  deceived,  I  suppose,  by  the  intoxication  of 
composition.  I  saw  my  syllogisms  so  startUng  clear.  I  thought 
the  Sorbonne  would  repudiate  my  doctrine  but  accept  my  pro- 
positions as  a  working  hypothesis.  ...  I  need  all  my  philosophy 
to  accept  the  thought  of  a  life  dragged  out  at  Poitiers  or 
Draguignan,  in  complete  moral  soUtude,  vexed  and  crossed  at 
every  turn." 

He  resigned  himself,  however,  to  this  position,  with 
the  incurable  optimism  of  your  professed  pessimist ; 
he  even  flattered  himself  that  he  was  doing  very  well 
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at  Poitiers,  that  he  had  quite  won  over  the  Rector 
and  was  sure  of  excellent  notes,  when,  in  September, 
a  second  letter  from  the  Minister  informed  him  that 
he  was  transferred  to  Besanqon  as  master  of  the 
lowest  form.  To  teach  French  grammar  to  little 
boys  !  This  was  polishing  spectacle-glasses  with  a 
vengeance. 

In  a  natural  moment  of  revolt,  Taine  declined  the 
appointment,  asked  and  obtained  a  long  furlough,  and 
came  up  to  Paris,  where  he  settled  himself  in  one 
small  room  of  a  modest  inn  situate  in  the  rue 
Servandoni.  He  had  about  fifty  pounds  a  year  of 
his  own.  A  few  private  lessons  easily  doubled  this 
sum,  and  soon  he  obtained  in  addition  a  class  in  a 
private  school.  In  February,  1853,  he  writes  to  his 
mother — putting,  as  usual  in  this  case,  his  best  foot 
foremost : — 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  devote  two  hours  a  day  to  giving  lessons 
— an  hour  would  do  quite  well.  There  is  no  possible  means  of 
spending  one's  money  here  (in  Paris  !  under  the  Second  Empire!). 
The  theatre  once  in  a  way,  a  concert  or  so,  costs  really  very  little. 
I  have  never  been  happier.  Even  if  I  were  able  to  spend,  say 
fifteen-pence  instead  of  tenpence,  on  my  dinner — should  I  be 
any  better  off  ?     I  don't  bother  my  head  about  such  trifles." 

Taine  found  himself  in  Paris  surrounded  by  a  little 
cultured  group  of  "  Intellectuals,"  relics  of  the  old 
Liberal  order,  men  out  of  office,  in  disgrace,  and  for 
the  most  part  reduced  to  taking  lodgers  or  giving 
lessons  for  their  daily  bread.  It  is  in  the  French 
temperament  to  keenly  enjoy  persecution  suffered  for 
an  idea — especially  for  a  political  idea — and  these 
dmigrds  a  I'inUrieur  were  not  uncheerful. 

20 
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Names  as  great  in  the  University  as  those  of 
Vacherot,  Jules  Simon,  Barthdemy  Saint- Hilaire, 
Dubois  (Dubois  of  the  Globe),  Bersot,  Libert,  il- 
luminated the  little  circle.  These  were  voluntary 
martyrs  surrounded  by  an  aureole.  All  of  them 
were  Taine's  old  masters ;  and  doubtless  he  felt 
more  at  ease  with  these  heroic  Non-jurors  since  he 
had  ceased  to  profit,  in  however  miserable  a  measure, 
by  the  bounties  of  "  M.  Bonaparte." 

In  the  Preface  to  his  "  Philosophes  Classiques  "  he 
recalls  affectionately  his  garret  of  the  rue  Servandoni  ; 
the  students,  his  comrades,  the  men  of  science,  his 
friends  and  masters,  whose  society  made  poverty  so 
enchanting. 

"  In  1852  I  lived  in  the  Latin  Quarter  with  half-a-dozen  other 
young  men  fond  of  reading;  they  spent  their  days  in  the 
libraries,  the  university,  the  hospitals.  In  the  evening,  our 
great  amusement  was  a  good  debate. 

"  One  of  them  was  a  mathematician  and  Orientalist  (Wopke) ; 
another  was  a  botanist  deep  in  the  physiology  of  orchids  ;  a 
third  was  a  doctor  who  studied  the  heredity  of  disease  ;  a 
fourth,  an  artist,  pretended  that  the  social  history  of  France 
was  locked  up  in  the  portfolios  of  the  print-room  (Planat). 
Several  were  great  in  law  ;  others  proficient  in  chemistry.  We 
were  acquainted  with  divers  men  of  learning  and  artists,  whom 
we  treated  as  our  superiors  because  they  made  us  welcome  as 
their  equals.  Our  discussions  were  spirited  and  sincere.  We 
laughed  aloud  at  all  that  was  laughable,  and  when  we  en- 
countered a  piece  of  bad  logic — were  it  never  so  official — we 
sent  it  to  the  rightabout  for  a  fool  and  a  foe." 

Such  were  the  hours  of  relaxation.  But  Taine 
worked  hard ;  besides  the  lessons  he  gave,  besides 
the  composition  of  his  thesis,  several  hours  every  day 
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were  filled  with  scientific  pursuits.  He  studied  botany 
under  Jussieu,  zoology  under  Geoffroy  Saint- Hilaire, 
psychology  and  anatomy  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 
He  haunted  the  dissecting-room  and  visited  the 
famous  madhouse  of  the  Salpetri^re,  where  one  of 
his  cousins  was  resident  physician.  All  this,  of 
course,  was  not  in  view  of  the  "  Fables  de  la  Fon- 
taine," but  of  that  Theory  of  Mind  which  Taine 
could  never  lay  on  the  shelf.  But  La  Fontaine,  too, 
had  his  turn.  When  a  man  has  composed  for  him- 
self a  certain  peculiar  system  of  envisaging  things — a 
"Weltanschauung" — he  can  pour  his  wine  into  any 
vessel.  La  Fontaine  provided  his  biographer  with 
many  themes  for  philosophising — it  was  in  reviewing 
the  enchanting  fabulist  that  Taine  invented  his  theory 
of  the  "  Milieu."  .  .  .  According  to  Taine,  genius  is 
always  a  risum^ :  La  Fontaine,  like  all  great  men, 
summed  up  in  himself  a  nation,  a  moment,  and  a 
civilisation,  even  as  there  is  a  kinship  between  a 
French  garden  by  Le  Notre  and  a  tragedy  by 
Racine.  La  Fontaine  could  not  have  existed  with- 
out the  delicacy,  the  sobriety,  the  spirit,  gaiety,  and 
Gaulish  mischief,  the  refined  art  and  ceremonious 
education  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France.  So 
thought  Taine,  and,  fired  by  his  subject,  he  writes 
to  Suckau,  "  There  are  only  two  things  really  worth 
doing :  metaphysics,  the  great  generalities  which 
embrace  the  universe;  or  a  monograph,  the  detail 
of  a  life  or  a  soul."  And  he  was  beginning  to 
think  of  a  pendant  to  "La  Fontaine " — to  muse  in 
his  leisure  hours  how  the  inner  life,  the  truth, 
the  energy,   the   natural   English  sadness,  combined 
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with  the  fire,  the  pagan  fancy  of  the  Renaissance 
in  order  to  produce  a  Shakespeare — when  the  high 
gods  of  the  Sorbonne  consented  to  accept  "  La 
Fontaine."  On  May  31,  1853,  Taine  was  pro- 
claimed a  Doctor  in  Letters.  He  is  no  longer  an 
obscure  young  man  ;  his  path  is  clear ;  authority  has 
given  him  all  that  he  asked  of  it :  a  status.  Hence- 
forth he  will  go  on  his  own  way  rejoicing.  A  natural 
prudence  and  reserve  enabled  him  to"  continue  his 
studies,  altering  nothing,  retrenching  nothing,  con- 
ciliating nobody,  making  no  concessions,  and  yet 
drawing  down  no  danger  upon  his  head.  The 
opposition  was  his  natural  place,  and  he  found  in 
moderate  persecution  a  -secret  savour  not  unpleasant. 
A  certain  scrupulousness,  an  extreme  fastidiousness  of 
taste  and  ethics  made  the  majority  abhorrent  to  him, 
and  he  found  too  frequently  in  the  approbation  of  the 
multitude  a  raucous  vulgarity.  He  hated  the  easy 
give-and-take  of  modern  democratic  life.  No  man 
ever  desired  more  strenuously  "to  keep  himself  to 
himself."  There  was  delicacy  in  this,  but  there  was 
also  prudence  and  pride  and  disdain.  Renan  has 
been  credited  unjustly  with  a  craving  for  moral  and 
intellectual  isolation ;  it  was  never  his.  Taine,  on 
the  contrary,  felt  to  the  finest  fibre  of  his  being  the 
privileges  and  the  wider  outlook  of  the  "  Tour 
d' I  voire."  To  that  Palace  of  Art  he  retired  in  his 
twentieth  year,  consistently  dwelling  therein  ("il  faut 
nous  enfoncer  dans  notre  science  et  mettre  le  moins 
possible  le  nez  ei  la  fenetre  "),  offering  us  the  spectacle 
of  an  ardent  nature  absorbed  between  the  contempla- 
tion  of  abstract   ideas   ("la   haute   philosophie — les 
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gdn^ralit^s  dont  les  bras  sont  grands  comme  le 
monde")  and  the  most  delicate  and  exact  notation 
of  his  own  sensations  and  ideas.  We  see  him,  in  his 
half-shy  candour,  serious,  laborious,  reserved,  a  noble 
and  endearing  embodiment  of  French  philosophy. 
His  gentle  half-veiled  glance,  so  penetrating  and 
pure,  seems  again  to  rest  upon  us,  with  its  unequalled 
mingling  of  kindness  and  scrutiny.  We  feel  his 
superiority  no  less  because  it  is  constantly  modest 
and  continually  accessible,  imbued  with  something 
austere  and  lucid  and  serene — the  "  sweet  reason- 
ableness" of  a  Marcus  Aurelius. 


Ill 

TAINE 

THE  Taine  who  emerges  from  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  "  Life  and  Letters" 
has  nothing  of  the  visionary's  absent-minded  gait ;  he 
looks  about  him,  loiters,  takes  here  a  by-way  and 
there  a  short  cut,  loses  nothing  of  the  varied  aspect 
and  complex  structure  of  nature  and  society.  He  is 
ever  acutely  cognisant  of  the  value  of  men  and  times. 
He  goes  into  society,  talks  with  Michelet,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  Renan,  Flaubert  and  Berthelot,  Dela- 
croix and  Berlioz,  Gavarni  and  the  Goncourts  ;  and  on 
his  return,  as  he  undresses  for  the  night,  he  jots  down 
in  his  note-book  the  most  salient  traits,  the  most 
interesting  conversation,  the  most  caustic  judgments 
that  linger  in  his  mind — a  mind  at  once  alert  and 
reflective  in  an  unparalleled  degree.  He  botanises  in 
the  salons  of  Paris,  just  as  during  his  long  summers 
in  the  country  he  botanises  in  the  woods  of  Orsay  ; 
his  letters  and  his  note-books  are  a  vast  herbarium  of 
specimens,  where  Nature  and  human  nature  meet. 

So  alive  and  so  sensitive  to  all  that  goes  on  around 
him,  Taine  has  clearly  decided  that  it  is  useless  for 
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one  man  to  attempt  to  ride  roughshod  over  society 
with  its  orthodoxies,  its  cant,  and  its  convictions.  He 
does  not  give  up  a  detail  of  his  preconceived  attack, 
but  he  is  quite  aware  that  he  must  conquer  the  desired 
position  by  an  insidious  flank-movement.  Our  dreamy 
young  philosopher  of  Poitiers,  our  combative  insur- 
gent against  the  coup  d'etat,  has  become  a  critic — 
cautious,  amused,  caustic,  and,  above  all  things,  pru- 
dent. He  plays  a  waiting  game.  Turn  by  turn 
artist,  traveller,  man  of  the  world,  pillar  of  the  "Vie 
Parisienne,"  he  knows  that,  under  a  frivolous  tyranny, 
like  the  Second  Empire,  there  is  no  armour  so  solid 
as  a  polished  social  surface.  Taine,  at  this  moment 
of  his  career,  reflects  the  light,  so  to  speak,  from 
multitudinous  external  facets ;  who  will  care  to  look 
inside.-*  His  one  endeavour  is  to  live  down  his  absurd 
reputation  for  Materialism,  to  inspire  confidence,  so 
that  later  on  society  may  at  least  listen  to  that 
Spinozistic  message  which,  so  far,  it  has  declined  to 
receive.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  will  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  offend  no  sensibility,  exasperate  no  adversary ; 
he  is  patient,  adroit,  sagacious,  because  he  is  convinced. 
A  melancholy  nature,  sensitive  to  morbidness,  with 
a  low  threshold  for  pain  and  apprehension  to  cross 
and  recross  at  will,  he  is  well  aware  that  in  all  human 
affairs  failure  is  far  more  probable  than  success.  Life 
is  fragile.  A  paralytic  seizure  or  the  wheel  of  an 
omnibus  in  the  street  may  strike  us  down  and  end 
us,  with  all  our  fine  schemes  matured,  but  unachieved. 
And,  once  we  are  out  of  the  way,  be  sure  that  no 
one  will  give  them  a  thought — even  our  sincerest 
mourners  will   care  little  for  that   inner  mental    life 
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which  is  oiir  choicest  possession  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  even  publish  our  great  work,  did  they  find  it 
half  finished  in  manuscript.  And  if  we  live,  if  we 
write,  if  we  publish,  on  how  mere  a  contingency  hangs 
success !  Given,  therefore,  an  accurate  and  melan- 
choly mind,  endowed  with  ambition  and  foresight, 
there  you  have  the  materials  for  a  development  of 
practicalness,  of  the  sense  of  affairs,  of  intrigue  even, 
such  as  must  astonish  those  who  (on  the  faith  of 
literature  and  manuals  of  psychology)  believe  that 
your  melancholy  man  is  an  ineffectual  dreamer.  On 
the  contrary,  your  "sky-blue,  healthy-minded  optimist," 
as  Mr.  William  James  would  say,  your  Mozart,  your 
Emerson,  your  Stevenson  or  Renan,  producing  with 
less  heroic  difficulty,  may  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star 
and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing,  taking  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  and  leaving  his  writings  to  take  care  of 
themselves:  "Le  grand  fleuve  des  choses  nous  menera 
bien  quelque  part!"  Often  his  happy  nature  is  re- 
warded with  success — a  victory  which  he  may  enjoy 
with  simple  glee,  but  could  not  in  any  way  have  aided 
or  organised,  for  in  this  sense  such  natures  will  always 
exclaim  with  Renan  :  "Le  succes  m'ennuie!  "  Not  so 
the  melancholy  mind  of  Taine.  With  something  of 
the  grim  patience  of  certain  insects,  burrowing  for 
their  eggs  a  network  of  underground  passages  stored 
with  future  food,  he  prepares  the  avenues  and  advent 
of  his  great  work,  making  it  as  complete  and  perfect 
as  he  can,  while  in  no  wise  neglecting  to  educate  a 
public  to  receive  it,  conciliating  critics,  writing  in 
newspapers,  making  himself  friends  with  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.      No  pains  are  too  great  or  too 
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uncongenial  if  ihey  contribute  to  assure  the  survival 
of  the  adored  Idea.  Such  men  as  Taine,  or,  in 
another  walk  of  art,  as  Rossetti,  did  not  find  their 
success  fallen  into  their  hands  from  above  like  a  ripe 
fruit;  they  sowed  and  watered  and  planted  it  with 
care,  and  plucked  it  from  the  thorns  of  a  careless  and 
hostile  world. 

A  spirit  of  dogmatic  dominion,  a  passion  for 
research,  an  imperious  need  to  escape  from  the 
deadness  and  negativity  of  life  by  the  construction 
of  intellectual  systems — these  are  difficult  things  to 
combine  with  an  assiduous  career  of  dining-out, 
an  extensive  official  acquaintance,  and  the  need  of 
earning  one's  daily  bread.  Taine's  health  broke 
down,  and  more  than  once ;  all  his  life  he  was  a 
victim  to  recurrent  attacks  of  neurasthenia,  which 
momentarily  paralysed  but  never  permanently  en- 
feebled that  magnificent  instrument,  his  brain.  For 
months,  sometimes  for  years,  he  would  be  condemned 
to  an  enforced  idleness,  unable  even  to  read  or  write. 
His  love  of  nature  alone  helped  him  to  pass  through 
these  dreary  periods ;  long  walks  in  the  summer 
woods  and  lanes,  or  in  wintry  Paris,  sauntering  after- 
noons spent  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  among  the 
rare  flowers  and  beasts  and  birds,  or  down  by  the 
quays  of  the  Seine,  where  the  clumsy  barges  are 
moored  that  bring  apples  from  Normandy,  wood  from 
the  Morvan,  and  wine  from  everywhere.  Years  after, 
the  smell  of  apples  revived  in  his  memory  those 
patient,  solitary  rambles  ;  years  after  he  would  take 
the  more  intimate  of  his  friends  to  visit  any  notable 
tree  in  any  Paris  garden,  for  he  knew  them  all,  had 
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hunted  them  out,  one  by  one,  in  those  two  winters  of 
illness  which  darkened  the  approaches  of  his  thirtieth, 
as  later  on  they  were  again  to  disturb  his  fortieth, 
year. 

So  that  to  the  outer  world  Hippolyte  Taine  appeared 
a  distinguished  young  essayist  probably  destined  to 
succumb  to  nervous  prostration  or  a  consumption  of 
the  larynx.  He  did  not  lose  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  "In  der  Beschrankung  zeigt  sich  erst  der 
Meister."  He  moved  among  the  most  gifted  minds 
of  his  age,  not  merely  as  an  equal — as  a  judge.  The 
emphatic,  optimist  dogmas  of  a  Michelet,  the  indig- 
nant dilettantism  of  a  Flaubert  (the  mere  sensational 
man  for  whom  only  the  outer  world  exists),  the  super- 
ficial cut-and-dry  orthodoxy  of  an  historian  such  as 
Mignet,  even  the  serene  idealism,  the  smooth  Olym- 
pian ease  of  a  Renan,  appear  to  him  but  cursory 
and  insufficient  explanations  of  the  universe.  He  has 
a  "  Weltanschauung "  of  his  own.  He  writes  to 
Renan  on  the  publication  of  '*  St.  Paul "  (to  my 
thinking,   Renan's  happiest  work)  : — 

"  'Tis  very  interesting,  very  solid,  all  alive.  But  somehow  I 
saw  St.  Paul  quite  differently — harsher,  more  fitful,  a  sort  of 
Victor  Hugo.  I  seemed  to  hear  a  cry,  continuous,  un- 
broken, but  swelling  into  convulsive  ejaculations ;  the  inner 
storm  of  an  enthusiast  and  a  logician." 

That  inner  storm  had  more  than  once  shaken  the 
writer's  patient  mind.  And  now  he  was  to  prove 
himself  a  master.  The  second  volume  of  his  Life 
breaks  off  with  the  long-deferred  publication  of 
"  L' Intelligence."      But,   for    Taine   at    any  rate,    no 
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spring,  however  sweet  and  salutary,  could  gush  with- 
out something  harsh  and  bitter  in  the  draught.  This 
great  moment,  so  long  desired,  was  dashed  in  its 
first  freshness  by  a  public  calamity  so  tremendous 
that  it  was  to  change  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts 
and  convert  our  philosopher  into  an  historian.  Taine 
was  travelling  in  Saxony  in  July,  1870,  taking  notes, 
as  usual,  for  a  future  work,  when  the  declaration  of 
war  between  France  and  Germany  interrupted  his 
projects  as  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 

The  great  national  catastrophe  which  struck  Taine 
to  the  core  changed  the  course  of  his  intellectual 
development  and  converted  the  philosopher  into  a 
historian.  He  was  at  one  of  those  moments  in 
a  man's  career  when  the  future  hangs  shapeless 
before  him.  He  had  finished  the  work  on  Mind, 
which  had  occupied  him  for  nearly  twenty  years 
— from  his  student  days  onwards.  Taine  had  a 
dread  of  repeating  himself,  which  probably  prevented 
him  from  settling  down  to  that  work  on  Will  and 
Emotion,  which  more  than  once  he  refers  to  in 
the  letters  before  us  as  a  possible  task  for  the 
future.  Naturally  his  admirers,  like  all  admirers, 
urged  him  to  do  again  what  he  had  done  so  well 
already — to  produce  another  book  of  travels,  another 
•'  History  of  Literature,"  another  philosophical  work. 
But  he  expresses  himself  very  clearly  on  this  head 
in  a  letter  to  his  young  correspondent,  M.  Albert 
Sorel,  the  future  historian  : — 


"  Ecrire  un  voyage  aux  Pyrenees  en  hiver !    Cela  pourrait 
etre  tentant ;  mais  la  verve  est  passee  et  d'ailleurs  on  ne  fait 
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jamais  bien  les  duplicata.  Soyez  sur  d'une  chose  :  un  homme 
n'a  dans  la  tete  qu'un  certain  nombre  de  formes  et  d'idees ; 
quand  il  les  a  tirees  le  meilleur  pour  lui  est  de  passer  la  plume 
a  d'autres.  J'avais  un  certain  sentiment  personnel  en  decrivant 
ces  paysages.  Celui  qui  les  decrira  maintenant  doit  avoir  un 
autre  sentiment  personnel.  De  meme  dans  le  reste  ;  j'ai  fait 
une  histoire  de  la  litterature  Anglaise  ;  done  c'est  a  un  autre 
d'ecrire  I'histoire  de  la  litterature  Franfaise,  ou  Italienne,  ou 
Grecque.  Jamais  un  moule  ne  doit  servir  deux  fois.  Si  j'ai 
la  sante  et  le  loisir,  j'ecrirai  sur  la  Volonte  pour  completer 
ce  que  j'ai  fait  sur  1' Intelligence.  Mon  desir  et  mes  aptitudes 
s'arretent  la." 


But  destiny  was  to  lead  him  down  other  ways.  This 
sole  citation  were  enough  to  prove  that,  despite  a 
love  of  system  which  is  rare  in  the  race,  Taine  was  a 
Romantic :  a  lover  of  nature  and  real  things,  a  man 
who  prefers  facts  and  images  to  ideas  and  laws, 
individuals  to  categories,  details  to  abstractions,  and 
the  supple  transformations  of  a  world  in  the  making  to 
an  ideal  evolved  out  of  his  inner  consciousness.  He 
let  himself  be  guided  by  the  course  of  events  ;  and 
those  events — the  defeat  of  the  French,  the  Commune, 
the  severity  of  the  consequent  reprisals — led  him  to 
examine  their  causes  and  to  analyse  the  origins  of 
contemporary  France.  For,  like  Goethe,  Taine  might 
have  said,  "  All  my  poems  are  occasional  pieces." 

The  book  which  was  to  occupy  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  more  than  twenty  years,  and  which  he  was 
to  leave  unfinished,  was  begun  from  a  sense  of  duty 
— "  par  d^vouement  patriotique  " — with  pain  and 
difficulty ;  was,  indeed,  considered  at  first  as  a  mere 
interruption  to  a  sequence  of  philosophical  study. 
The    horror   of  revolution  was  on   him,  and   he  set 
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himself  to  examine  its  origin  as  a  man  might  examine 
the  serum  of  a  plague  patient,  eager  to  isolate  the 
microbe  and  to  discover  an  anti-toxine.  So  much  his 
duty  towards  his  neighbour  required  of  him.  He 
writes  to  his  old  friend  Marcelin  in  February,  1871  : — 

"  II  est  bien  probable  qu'a  mon  retour  a  Paris,  je  ferai  des 
articles  politiques  de  fond,  malgr6  ma  repugnance  et  mon 
insuffisance ;  il  faut,  maintenant,  que  tout  le  monde  mette  la 
main  a  I'oeuvre,  mais  la  parole  est  si  pfiu  de  chose  centre  les 
institutions  et  le  caractere  national  !  Eniin,  je  ferai  ce  que  je 
pourrai,  malheureusement  avec  peu  d'espoir.  Tu  sais  ce  que  je 
pense  de  notre  pays  et  cela  depuis  des  ann6es." 

Here  at  least  was  something  he  could  do  to  be  useful. 
He  had  suffered  so  terribly  during  the  war  in  recog- 
nising himself  as  of  no  account,  "  inutile  et  en  danger," 
two  situations  almost  equally  displeasing  to  a  noble, 
but  essentially  prudent,  philosopher.  And  he  began 
to  write  "  dans  un  ^tat  continu  de  desespoir  sec  et  de 
colere  muette." 

Taine  was  not  in  Paris  during  the  Commune  ; 
he  witnessed  it  from  the  outside,  from  a  suburb  ;  and 
saw  it  in  the  shape  of  smoke  clouds,  bursts  of  brilliant 
petroleum-flame,  storms  of  cannonading,  issuing  from 
the  towers  and  domes  of  Paris,  visible  on  the  horizon. 
Like  most  such  lookers-on,  like  Renan  at  Versailles, 
the  spectacle  filled  him  with  a  disgust  and  loathing  too 
deep  for  words.  I  f  we  would  hear  a  favourable  account 
of  the  Commune,  we  must  consult  some  one  who  was 
shut  up  inside  Paris  during  that  brief  Reign  of  Terror, 
which  was  also  a  reign  of  indescribable  hope,  enthu- 
siasm, a   very  delirium   of  deluded   optimism.     But 
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Taine  could  not  imagine  this  point  of  view ;  it  was 
inconceivable  to  him  that  any  honest  man  could 
sympathise  with  the  insurgents.  He  writes  from  his 
sister's  house  at  Orsay  in  April  : — 

"  Conversation  aujourd'hui  avec  un  prof esseur  de  sciences  et 
un  vieux  peintre.  lis  sont  tous  les  deux  favorables,  ou  presque 
favorables,  aux  insurges.  Cela  me  confond  toujours.  .  .  .  Ce 
qu'il  y  a  d'horrible  c'est  que  des  gens  comme  Elisee  Reclus  de 
la  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  sont  parmi  les  insurges." 

The  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  leisure,  the  disin- 
terested spectator  of  things  in  general  who  walked 
among  men  in  the  slim,  scholarly  form  of  Hippolyte 
Taine  was  suddenly  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  con- 
viction of  the  fragility  of  civilisation,  the  delicate 
tissue  of  human  progress.  How  easily  all  we  live  for 
might  be  lost !  And  from  his  ruined  home  at 
Chatenay  he  watched  the  fire-shot  sky-line  towards 
Paris,  as  an  Ausonius  might  have  watched  the  nearing 
march  Rome-wards  of  barbarian  hordes.  The  retreat 
of  the  Prussians,  the  revolt  of  Paris,  had  left  the  whole 
of  the  north  and  centre  of  France  profoundly  disor- 
ganised. Taine,  returning  to  the  country  house  at 
Chatenay,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  his 
summers,  found  the  poor,  pretty,  suburban  village  in 
ruins ;  the  villas,  in  their  down-trampled  gardens  like 
filthy  kennels — "  ignobles,  des  chenils  vides "  ;  the 
shops  shut,  the  inhabitants  gone ;  while  an  inde- 
scribable stench  filled  the  air  from  the  nameless 
abominations  heaped  in  rooms  and  gardens  (some 
wagon-loads  of  filth  and  rubbish  were  cleared  from  the 
house  and  garden  of  Taine's  father-in-law,  the  archi- 
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tect  Denuelle) — and  from  the  hastily-buried  corpses 
covered  with  the  merest  film  of  earth.  The  post  no 
longer  went  from  Chatenay  or  Sceaux ;  the  horses 
had  all  been  taken  for  the  army.  Neither  butcher, 
laundress,  nor  workman  was  to  be  found  in  the 
village,  and  from  Orsay  to  Paris  (a  mere  drive)  a 
foot  messenger — and  there  was  chance  of  no  other 
— reckoned  forty-eight  hours  for  the  journey  on  ac- 
count of  the  constant  interruptions  by  the  troops  in 
occupation. 

Such  was  the  scene  round  Paris  when  Taine,  with 
no  small  difficulty,  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  for  Oxford,  where  in  the  late  spring  of  1871 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures.  Oxford  !  What  a 
haunt  of  ancient  peace !  What  order,  harmony,  pros- 
perity, and  elegance  after  that  hell  round  Paris! 
The  country  round  appeared  how  green  and  fresh ! 
"Mesopotamia"  among  its  streams,  the  fritillary- 
flowered  meadows  near  the  I  sis,  Headington  on  its 
hill,  the  church  at  Iffley!  Taine  (in  whom  no  pas- 
sion went  so  deep  as  the  love  of  Nature)  missed 
nothing  of  the  enchanting  scene,  while  a  secret  envy, 
a  sore  patriotism  chafing  at  his  heart,  prompted  him 
to  mark  the  flaws  in  the  jewel — the  thick,  smoky 
climate  ;  the  hooligans  and  roughs  in  London,  in 
outward  appearance  so  much  more  redoubtable  than 
the  bright-faced  petroleum-throwing  Communards  of 
Paris ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  agricultural  labourer : 
**  Les  paysans  ici  sont  bien  plus  malheureux  que  chez 
nous,  tout  k  fait  des  brutes  qui  travaillent  pax  ^^an^s. 
.  .  .  Le  sentiment  des  pauvres  contre  les  riches  est 
tr^s  amer."      In   England,  as  in    France,  the  philo- 
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sopher  brooded  on  the  problem  which  now  absorbed 
his  whole  mind — the  causes  of  revolution,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  who  was  the  confidant  of  all  his 
thoughts  : — "  J'6bauche  en  pensee  mon  futur  livre  sur 
la  France  contemporaine." 

Delicate-minded,  fastidious,  disinterested,  Taine 
soon  found  himself  in  a  minority  of  one  : — "  Mon  pro- 
chain  livre  sera  singulier,  tres  anti-clerical  et  tres  anti- 
revolutionnaire ;  on  va  me  tomber  dessus  des  deux 
c6t6s  ;  mais  j'ai  bon  dos."  And,  in  fact,  no  book  was 
probably  ever  more  unpopular  on  its  appearance  than 
the  work  which  was  soon  to  have  so  immense  an 
influence  in  shaping  the  France  of  the  following 
generation — an  influence,  to  our  thinking,  perilously 
perturbing,  for  M.  Barres  and  his  followers  have 
pushed  a  truth  to  the  verge  of  error — but  serious, 
profound,  one  which  (when  things  have  again  found 
their  level,  when  leagues  shall  be  dissipated,  patriots 
less  eloquent,  and  Nationalism  no  longer  a  word  to 
conjure  with)  will  doubtless  prove  to  have  been  on 
the  whole  beneficent  in  enforcing  the  political  neces- 
sity of  decentralisation,  and  the  importance  of  science 
as  a  mental  discipline.  But  Taine  himself  did  not  see 
the  future  through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  He  wrote 
from  Menthon  in  1875  to  his  friend  Emile  Boutmy : — 

"  Pour  moi,  j'ai  des  idees  noires.  Plus  la  democratic  s'etablit, 
plus  la  classe  haute  et  meme  moyenne  va  se  faire  clericale.  .  .  . 
Mais  radicalisme  et  clericalisme  sont  deux  poles  ou  les  elec- 
tricites  contraires  s'accumulent  par  leur  opposition  meme  :  tout 
cela  conduit  aux  explosions,  aux  coups  de  fusil." 

And   he  foresaw   an   anti-clericalism    more   ferocious 
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than  that  of  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  counter- 
balanced by  a  Catholic  reaction  more  deeply  ignorant 
than  the  Church  of  Italy  or  Spain.  Who  shall  say 
he  has  not  been  a  true  prophet  ?  Meanwhile  the 
book  appeared,  tome  after  tome  falling  from  the 
press  with  a  sound  of  scandal  ;  for,  if  the  first 
volume  pitilessly  demolished  the  Ancien  Regime,  the 
second  was  not  more  tender  for  the  Revolution,  while 
after  the  third — on  Napoleon — the  Princess  Mathilde, 
as  we  know,  left  her  card  on  her  old  friend  the  author, 
marked  in  the  corner  with  a  P.P.C. 

The  book,  which  occupied  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  and  which  alienated  from  him  successively 
the  Orleanists,  the  Republicans,  and  the  Bonapartists, 
was,  as  he  said  when  he  began  it,  "  un  acte  de 
d^vouement."  He  saw  his  country  in  the  light  of  a 
sick  man,  and  gave  a  doctor's  opinion,  with  a  treat- 
ment duly  prescribed  to  combat  the  democratic 
diathesis : — 

"  Pour  que  le  r6gime  soit  suivi  prudemment  et  rigoureuse- 
ment,  il  faut  que  le  malade  sache  sa  maladie  ;  cela  lui  otera 
I'envie  des  grandes  secousses  et  des  exerciccs  violents.  Moo 
livre,  si  j'ai  assez  de  force  et  de  sant6  pour  I'achever,  sera 
une  consultation  de  m6decins"  (Lettr^  a  M.  Ernest  Havct,  le 
24  Mars,  1878). 

The  disorder  and  tragic  upheaval  of  the  Commune 
had  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  the  nature  of 
Taine,  which  was  profoundly  sensitive,  and  indeed 
timid  in  face  of  facts,  though  so  courageous  and 
independent  in  the  sphere  of  opinion.  The  Com- 
mune reminded  him  of  the  Terror  in  the  past,  and 
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made  him  dread  a  Revolution  in  the  future.  Our 
philosopher  could  not  deem,  with  Plato  in  the  **  Char- 
mides,"  that,  although  actions  may  be  beautiful  by 
reason  of  their  measure  and  circumspection,  yet  they 
are  so  more  frequently  because  of  their  energy, 
rapidity,  and  force.  He  could  not  say,  with  Saint- 
Just,  that  charity  is  a  palliative  which  may  pass  unper- 
ceived,  but  that  a  general  reform  of  the  public  good 
is  always  terrible,  and  appears  fantastic  and  extrava- 
gant to  contemporaries.  He  could  not  agree  with 
Larochefoucauld-Liancourt,  who,  returning  to  France 
after  the  emigration  to  find  himself  a  ruined  man,  his 
castle  destroyed,  his  parks  pieced  out  in  allotments, 
yet  declared  himself  astonished  at  the  progress  accom- 
plished in  less  than  fifteen  years,  "  the  yield  of  land 
increased  by  at  least  one-fourth,  and  the  peasants 
capable  of  reflection,  combination,  and  forethought." 
The  Revolution,  for  Taine,  was  not  the  painful  in- 
strument of  progress,  but  a  sign  of  retrogression. 
And  the  Commune  had  convinced  him  that  the  fire 
smouldered  still  under  its  ashes.  What  was  its  cause  ? 
What  would  prevent  its  renewal  ?  In  this  attitude  (we 
see  him  as  the  mental  captain  of  a  philosophic  fire 
brigade)  he  set  to  work  on  his  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   He  explains  his  point  of  view  in  these  letters  : — 


"Mon  but  n'est  pas  I'histoire  narrative,  mais  I'expose  des 
forces  qui  produisent  les  evenements "  (Lettre  a  M.  A.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  2  Jan.,  1882). 

'•  Je  crois  que  si  on  demelait  les  principes  permanents  du 
Jacobinisme  on  pourrait  predire  presque  avec  certitude  la 
plupart  des  traits  de  la  societe  qui  se  forme  ou  qui  s'acheve 
en  France  "  (Lettre  a  M.  J.  Ferrand,  i  Aout,  1882). 
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"Mon  ambition  est  de  saisir  les  giiUraUurs  de  la  France 
contemporaine  "  (Lettre  a  M.  G.  St.  Rene  Taillandier,  6  Aout, 
i88i). 


His  aim,  in  fact,  was  to  deduce  from  historical  docu- 
ments a  philosophy  of  history,  and  to  exhibit  the 
disasters  which  ensue  from  Rousseau's  doctrine  of  the 
People-Sovereign.  He  did  not  enjoy  it  "Je  suis 
d^goClt^  de  mes  dr61es  et  je  regrette  le  temps  ou, 
^crivant  sur  la  littdrature,  je  n'avais  k  d^crire  que  de 
beaux  talents  et  des  sentiments  fins."  Henceforth 
Taine  was  to  dwell  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
the  Jacobins — even  as  Carlyle  dwelt  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Frederick.  The  men  of  the  Revolu- 
lution  seemed  to  him  "  the  society  of  a  madhouse." 
He  looked  on  them  as  dangerous  monsters.  In  his 
youth,  while  criticising  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  he 
had  descried  the  men  and  women  disguised  beneath 
the  hides  and  wings  of  beasts  and  birds ;  in  this  work 
of  his  old  age,  beneath  the  human  form,  he  discovered 
the  panther,  the  vulture,  and  the  ape.  A  passionate 
preconception  gave  life  and  force  and  character  to  his 
sketches,  but  also  the  half-unconscious  malignity  of 
caricature.  And,  indeed,  when  we  examine  the  Revo- 
lution, we  are  apt  to  be  astonished  at  the  mediocrity 
of  its  great  personages — no  Franklin  or  Washington, 
no  Hampden  ennobles  it.  Narrow  minds  intoxicated 
with  general  ideas  accomplished  that  miraculous  event. 
Taine  was  conscious  of  their  mediocrity  with  a  dis- 
taste which  was  morbid  in  its  nervous  violence — the 
violence  of  an  exquisite  nature  unbalanced  by  a  public 
dread. 
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This  subjective  quality  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the 
error  of  Taine's  great  work.  He  composed  it  loyally 
from  original  documents  acquired  at  great  expense  of 
time  and  labour.  But  the  documents  were  chosen  by 
a  man  imbued  with  a  preconceived  opinion,  and  were 
embedded,  as  it  were,  in  that  opinion.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  things  indestructible ;  still,  they  are 
but  the  loose  blocks  of  which  an  intellectual  monu- 
ment is  constructed.  The  mortar  which  binds  them 
together  is  the  conception,  the  ideal,  the  theory  of 
the  builder.  If  that  cement  be  frail  it  will  perish,  and 
the  stones,  released,  may  serve  another  turn.  But  a 
mind — obstinate,  partial,  prejudiced,  but  great — will 
pound  and  daub  so  solidly  that  its  monument  may 
brave  the  centuries,  all  of  a  piece.  It  is  affected,  no 
doubt,  to  one  particular  form  of  worship,  with  no 
pretensions  to  be  universal,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it 
remains  indestructible.  If  I  advance  as  much,  I 
certainly  advance  no  more  for  the  "  Revolution  "  of 
Taine.  History  is  wide  enough  to  let  it  stand  by 
the  "  Revolution  "  of  Michelet  and  the  "  Girondins  " 
of  Lamartine — the  masterpieces  of  his  opponents. 


IV 
BERTH ELOT 

BERTHELOT  was  a  chemist,  and  yet  he  is  not 
out  of  place  in  this  pageant  of  philosophers  and 
poets ;  the  contemporaries  of  his  later  years  were 
perhaps  as  great  as  he  in  the  domain  of  science  ; 
but  Curie,  the  inventor  of  radium,  Moissan,  the  con- 
structor of  the  diamond,  could  claim  no  rank  in  our 
procession,  for  they  lacked  something  which  he  pos- 
sessed :  Berthelot  was  at  once  a  savant  and  a  scholar. 
He  belonged  to  that  earlier  generation — less  prema- 
turely specialised — familiar  with  classical  studies, 
enriched  by  a  wide  general  culture.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  chemist  of  his  age,  but  he  was 
also  a  thinker,  an  historian,  a  Hellenist,  a  Minister  of 
State.  He  was  also  a  man  of  letters.  His  style — 
simple,  appropriate,  and  striking — is  (as  one  of  the 
first  of  the  younger  French  critics,  M.  L^on  Blum, 
has  well  observed)  full  of  "  une  sorte  de  vigueur 
interne,  denergie  condensde."  The  very  g^atest 
men  of  science,  by  reason  of  the  grasp  and  clearness 
of  their  minds,  are  nearly  always  excellent  in  letters — 

and  Berthelot,  if  scarcely  to  be  ranked   as  a  writer 
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with  a  Pascal  or  a  Descartes,  may  pretend  to  the 
Hterary  eminence  of  a  Laplace,  a  Claude  Bernard,  a 
Pasteur,  a  Henri  Poincar6.  Something  of  the  ele- 
gance, sureness,  and  lucidity  of  his  technical  methods 
filtered  through  into  his  literary  style.  And  the 
variety  of  his  gifts  neither  injured  nor  mulcted  the 
solidity  and  perfection  of  his  science.  Leonardo  was 
no  less  a  painter  for  having  invented  a  theory  of 
aeronautics,  Goethe  no  less  a  poet  for  having 
discovered  much  in  botany  ;  and  Berthelot  was  a 
chemist  to  the  marrow  of  his  soul  and  to  the  last 
of  his  days,  although  he  could,  at  a  pinch,  form  a 
Ministry,  or  write  a  History  of  Alchemy  which  only 
a  scholar  familiar  with  Greek  and  Arabic  documents 
could  undertake.  We  have  seen  how,  in  his  youth, 
he  studied  Hebrew  grammar  for  a  recreation.  Such 
lives,  such  complete  and  multiform  intelligences,  are  a 
lesson  to  us,  who,  as  a  rule,  will  only  know  one  thing, 
and  that  one  thing  none  too  well.  Berthelot  knew 
many  things,  and  all  of  them  well.  We  are  too 
fearful  of  the  scrappy — "  All  knowledge  is  scrappy," 
said  Berthelot — "  On  ne  connait  rien  que  par  bribes." 
And,  in  the  limited  circle  of  human  activities,  he 
went  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  more  than  one 
direction.  He  remembered,  no  doubt,  the  homely 
words  of  a  certain  medieval  Rabbi — "  Though  the 
cask  be  crammed  with  walnuts  as  full  as  you  can 
pack  it,  there  is  room  in  it  still  for  several  bushels 
of  oil." 

France  has  given  Berthelot  a  niche  in  the  Pan- 
theon, and  something  of  that  passionate  worship 
accorded  to  her  greatest  sons — Victor  Hugo,  Renan, 
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Pasteur — honouring  in  genius  the  truest  benefactor  of 
a  nation.  Such  a  conception  is  worthy  of  a  Latin 
race.  For  the  Romans  held  that  the  hero  to  hold  in 
remembrance  was  he  who  had  dilated  the  "pomcerium" 
or  open  space  within  the  fortifications  of  his  city — he 
who  extended  the  circuit  of  his  native  place.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago,  in  1885,  Renan,  speaking  at  a 
banquet  offered  to  Berthelot,  recalled  this  detail  of 
ancient  history,  and  added :  "  Vous,  cher  ami,  vous 
avez  dilate,  au  secteur  ou  vous  travaillez,  le  'pomce- 
rium' de  I'esprit  humain."  What  more  noble  praise 
can  we  award  a  man  of  genius  than  to  say  that  he 
has  extended  the  circuit  of  the  human  mind  ?  And 
who,  in  our  age,  deserves  it  better  than  the  man  who 
found  the  secret  of  synthesis  in  organic  chemistry,  the 
first  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  or  at  least  to 
select,  in  the  general  stock  of  atoms  and  elements, 
this  and  that,  which  he  combined  into  a  form  pre- 
determined by  the  free  choice  of  his  intelligence  ^ 
Until  Berthelot  wrought  a  revolution  among  the 
crucibles  there  appeared  a  barrier,  impossible  to 
pass,  between  the  domains  of  mineral  chemistry  and 
organic  chemistry.  Certain  substances  were  held 
beyond  the  power  of  mortals  to  produce  ;  when 
Berthelot  created  acetylene,  benzine,  and  even  alcohol, 
the  barrier  showed  a  breach.  It  is  not  down  yet, 
though  sapped  and  mined  in  many  places.  In  the 
words  of  M.  H.  Poincard  (the  greatest  scientific  mind 
in  France  since  Berthelot  disappeared),  the  chemist 
had  not  created  life,  but  without  the  aid  of  life  he  had 
created  something  which  had  ever  been  supposed  the 
product  of  vital  force  alone : — 
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"  Ce  n'etait  pas  encore  creer  la  vie,  et  il  ne  semble  pas  que 
nous  soyons  pres  d'un  semblable  resultat  ;  c'etait  seulement 
creer  sans  la  vie  ce  qu'on  croyait  que  la  vie  seule  pouvait  faire. 

"  C'etait  cependant  briser  I'une  des  cloisons  par  lesquelles 
I'ignorance  voulait  diviser  le  monde  en  compartiments  etanches ; 
I'univers  semblait  faire  un  pas  vers  I'unite.  Berthelot  sans  doute 
se  rejouissait  a  la  fois  et  de  sa  decouverte  et  de  I'appui  qu'il 
croyait  y  trouver  en  faveur  de  ses  convictions.  Pasteur,  au 
contraire,  se  rejouissait  quand  il  avait  montre  ou  cru  montrer 
que  la  vie  seule  pent  produire  le  pouvoir  rotatoire.  II  etait  de 
I'autre  cote  de  la  barricade. 

"  On  doit  se  feliciter  qu'il  y  ait  des  savants  de  genie  des  deux 
cotes  de  la  barricade,  quand  ce  sont  des  hommes  d'une  absolue 
bonne  foi.  C'est  tantot  un  parti,  tantot  I'autre  qui  remporte  une 
victoire  ;  mais  chacune  de  ces  victoires  est  une  conquete  pour 
la  science,  puisque  c'est  un  fait  nouveau." 

Berthelot  was  not  only  a  savant,  but  a  philosopher. 
One  guiding  idea — the  theory  of  the  unity  of  nature — 
was  his  clue  as  he  wandered  through  the  labyrinth  of 
knowledge.  And,  indeed,  in  order  to  cultivate  success 
in  variety,  a  mind  must  be  endowed  with  no  common 
qualities  of  steadiness,  firmness,  order,  connection,  and 
coherency.  Open  at  every  issue,  awake  to  every  call, 
such  an  intelligence  must  be  able  to  pursue  the  de- 
velopment of  one  central  thought.  A  great  inventor 
is  always  at  bottom  a  silent  and  obstinate  soul,  capable 
of  an  infinite,  indefinite  chewing  of  the  cud.  "II  faut 
suivre  son  id^e,"  said  Renan.  "II  ne  faut  pas  faire 
une  distinction  trop  absolue  entre  le  temps  ou  Ton 
travaille  et  le  temps  ou  Ton  ne  travaille  pas."  Pasteur 
was  such  an  one  in  his  perpetual  intellectual  tritura- 
tion and  rumination.  And  such  an  one  was  also  his 
great  antagonist,  Marcelin  Berthelot. 

The  long  span  of  his  life  now  stretches  before  us — 
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clear,  straight-cut,  and  deep  as  a  canal  for  seafaring 
ships,  and  what  argosies  has  he  not  convoyed  to  the 
vast  ocean  of  knowledge  which  lies  beyond  us !  The 
influence  of  Berthelot  has  been  more  powerful  in 
Germany  than  in  Fiance,  and  the  lineage  he  leaves 
behind  him  is  of  many  nations.  As  we  look  at  the 
extent  of  his  days,  we  see  them  shaped  and  planned 
by  two  great  convictions — the  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  nature,  the  sense  that  all  the  varied  phenomena  of 
the  universe  are  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  that  the 
chemical  combinations  produced  in  the  minerals  of 
the  soil,  in  the  roots  of  plants,  or  the  digestive  tube 
of  animals,  are  fundamentally  akin ;  and  that,  some 
day,  if  not  now — and  sometimes  even  now — the  man 
of  science  can  reproduce  those  combinations  in  his 
crucible.  That  was  the  great  intellectual  principle  of 
Berthelot.  And,  side  by  side  with  this,  a  sovereign 
moral  idea  ruled  his  life — the  belief  in  human  solidarity. 
"La  Science  est  essentiellement  une  ceuvre  collec- 
tive ! "  he  exclaimed  at  the  banquet  offered  him  on 
his  election  to  the  French  Academy  in  1901. 


"  De  la  connaissance  plus  profonde  de  I'univers  et  de  la  con- 
stitution physique  et  morale  de  rhomme  rdsulte  une  nouvelle 
conception  de  la  destin^e  humaine,  dirig6e  par  les  notions 
fondamentales  de  la  solidarite  universelle,  entre  toutes  les 
classes  et  toutes  les  nations.  A  mesure  que  les  liens  qui 
unissent  les  peuples  sont  multiplies  et  resserres  davantage  par 
les  progres  de  la  science  et  par  1' unite  des  doctrines  et  des 
preceptes  qu'elle  deduit  des  faits  constates,  et  qu'elle  impose 
sans  violence  et  cependant  d'une  fa^on  ineluctable  a  toutes  les 
convictions,  ces  notions  ont  pris  une  importance  croissante  et 
de  plus  en  plus  irresistible  ;  elles  tendent  a  devenir  les  bases 
purement  humaines  de  la  morale  et  de  la  politique  de  I'avenir." 
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And  more  than  once  he  recorded  his  conviction  that 
every  scientific  discovery  is  the  result  of  innumerable 
unconscious  collaborations.  The  man  of  genius  does 
not  stand  alone.  The  patient  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  continual  efforts  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  factors  in  his  happiest  imxpulse,  so  that  civilisation 
is  the  result  of  a  solidarity  ancient  as  time  and 
measureless  as  the  earth. 

Monist  and  Democrat,  for  the  space  of  forty-seven 
years  Berthelot  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Ernest 
Renan  an  unrelaxed  ascendancy.  Without  Henriette 
Renan,  without  Marcelin  Berthelot,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  in  1846  the  dreamy  intellectual  young 
Breton  sage  would  have  made  friends  again  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  Berthelot,  too,  who  con- 
verted Renan  to  the  acceptance  of  democracy.  Renan 
was  the  most  aristocratic  of  minds.  His  secret  in- 
stinct, as  he  more  than  once  avowed,  was  for  "  un 
tyran  philanthrope,  instruit,  intelligent,  et  liberal." 
Berthelot  transformed  him  into  a  friend  of  the  Re- 
public, as  Prospero  reconciled  Ariel  and  Caliban. 
Had  Berthelot  died  young,  what  would  have  been  the 
career  of  Renan  ?  Another  magnet  might  have  drawn 
that  sensitive  steel.  Renan  was  a  Celt  and  a  poet. 
Imagination  and  belief  were  necessities  of  his  being. 
Berthelot  offered  him  a  great  cultus  in  exchange  for 
the  Catholic  Church  abandoned — the  worship  of 
science.  Renan  believed  in  the  mysteries  of  physical 
science  with  a  real  sursum  corda — an  uplifting  of  heart 
and  soul.  As  he  wrote  of  St.  Paul,  "  II  crut  lourde- 
ment."  The  hypotheses  of  astronomy  and  physics 
were  for  him  magnificent  certitudes.     For  his  apparent 
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scepticism  covered  an  exquisite  candour,  a  grcsit  con- 
fidence in  the  mysteries  of  the  unknowable.  I  have 
already  told  the  story  of  the  life-long  friendship  which 
united  so  closely  the  greatest  chemist  and  the  greatest 
writer  of  their  age  ;  beside  the  prolonged  intellectual 
intimacy  of  Berthelot  and  Renan,  the  friendship  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  appears  but  an  episode.  Renan 
was  usher  at  M.  Crouzet's  school  in  Paris — a  homesick 
deserter  from  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice — when, 
in  1845,  ^6  first  made  friends  with  the  parlour-boarder 
to  whom  he  gave  lessons  in  mathematics.  The  master 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  the  pupil  was  eighteen. 

"  II  avait  dix-huit  ans  ;  et  d6ja  I'esprit  philosophique,  I'ardeur 
concentree,  la  passion  du  vrai,  la  sagacite  d'invention,  qui  plus 
tard  devaient  rendre  son  nom  celebre  6taient  visibles  pour  ceux 
qui  le  connaissaient.  .  .  .  Le  hasard  rapprocha  en  nous  deux 
natures  essentiellement  objectives.  .  .  .  Habitu6s  a  nous  re- 
garder  tres  peu  nous-memes,  nous  nous  regardions  tres  peu  I'un 
I'autre.  Notre  amitie  consista  en  ce  que  nous  nous  apprenions 
mutuellement.  .  .  .  Ce  que  nous  avions  vu  a  nous  deux  nous 
paraissaient  certain." 

So  speaks  Renan  in  his  "  Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse." 

Berthelot  was  intensely  alive  to  the  call  of  his 
country.  Every  one  remembers  his  studies  in  ex- 
plosives undertaken  during  the  Franco-German  War. 
Still  more  important,  in  his  estimation,  were  his  re- 
searches, incessantly  renewed,  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  food-stuffs.  Berthelot  had  a  glorious 
romantic  faith  in  science  and  progress.  He  believed 
the  day  would  dawn  when  the  earth  would  be 
delivered  from  the  outrage  of  scythe  and  harrow,  and 
stretch  a  great  expanse  of  forest  and  flowering  moor, 
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while  men,  without  bloodshed  or  labour,  would  revel 
in  abundance,  produced,  at  little  cost  or  toil,  in 
chemical  laboratories. 

He  did  not  serve  the  State  only  as  a  chemist.  He 
was,  perhaps,  less  fortunate  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  the  man 
of  genius  gave  his  mind  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
of  the  training  of  a  democracy.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
impossible  for  a  man  of  science  to  conceive  a  society 
other  than  one  guided  by  the  superiority  of  an  Hite. 
The  problem  for  the  democrat  is  to  recruit  that 
oligarchy  of  a  chosen  few  from  the  immense  reservoir 
of  the  greatest  number. 

But,  despite  his  attention  to  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment, Berthelot  was  happiest  and  most  himself  in  his 
laboratory.     Happy  at  the  College  de  France,  he  was 
happier   still   at    Bellevue,    where    the    College    had 
installed  a  laboratory  and  a  botanical  garden  in  the 
park  and  half-ruined  outbuildings  of  the  Chateau  de 
Meudon,  occupied  and  destroyed  by  the  Prussians  in 
1 87 1.     From  April  to  November  Berthelot,  between 
the   woods   of   Sevres   and   the    woods   of  Viroflay, 
pursued  in  peace  his  studies  in  vegetable  chemistry. 
If,  as  Renan  used  to  say,  we  may  select,  from  our 
mortal  experience,   one  moment  to  dream  of  in  our 
long  slumbers  underground,  it  is  probable  that  Berthe- 
lot would  have  chosen  a  summer  afternoon  upon  the 
heights  of  Meudon.     He  was  happy  there  in  his  work, 
in  his  love  of  nature,  in  the  society  of  his  beautiful 
wife  and  intelligent  children.     The  Goncourts  in  their 
journal  have  left  a  sketch  of  Berthelot  and  his  wife 
in  their  country  home  : — 
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"  Une  petite  maison  dans  les  bois.  Un  jardin  pletn  d'c 
un  salon  plain  de  femmes.  Mmc.  Berthelot,  une  beauts  •ingO' 
Here,  inoubliable  ;  une  beauts  intelligente,  profonde,  magn^tiqac, 
une  beaut6  d'ame  et  de  pens^,  semblable  i  oes  crdatures  de 
I'extra-monde  de  Poe.  .  .  .  Des  cheveux  i  larges  bandeaux 
presque  detaches,  a  I'apparence  d'une  nimbe,  un  calme  front 
bombe,  de  grands  yeux  pleins  de  lumiere  dans  Torobre  de  leur 
cernure,  un  corps  un  pen  plat  avec,  dessus,  une  robe  de  s^raphin 
maigre.  Et  une  voix  musicalc  d'ephebe,  et  un  certain  dedain 
dans  la  politesse,  et  Tamabilite  d'une  femme  sup^rieure.  Un 
enfant,  son  aine,  est  venu  s'asseoir  tout  contre  elle,  beau  comme 
un  enfant  fait  au  ciel." 

Madame  Berthelot  was,  in  fact,  her  husband's  good 
angel,  as  much  respected  and  loved  in  the  world  of 
science  as  he  was  respected,  and,  shall  we  say,  feared  ? 
That  something  aloof  and  objective  which  attracted 
Renan  in  his  nature  did  not  attract  the  mass  of  his 
contemporaries.  Berthelot  accepted  his  own  superiority 
with  the  calm  impartiality  he  bestowed  on  other  facts. 
He  would  say,  for  instance  : — 

"  Pour  que  la  science  ne  s'emiette  pas  en  sp^cialites,  il  faut 
qu'il  existe  au  moins  un  cerveau  capable  de  I'embrasser  dans  son 
ensemble.  Un  tel  cerveau,  je  crois  I'avoir  et6  ;  j'ai  peur  d'etre 
le  dernier." 

Nor  would  he  see  that  it  might  have  seemed  more 
gracious  had  he  left  another  to  declare  this  piece  of 
truth.  If  his  claim  to  a  post  was  clear,  he  would  push 
that  claim  and  multiply  his  offices,  fulfilling  his  duties 
admirably  all  along  the  line.  In  the  orchestra  of 
science  it  was  impossible  for  Berthelot  to  play  second 
fiddle,  even  for  a  moment.  Dominating  and  positive, 
the  world  thought  him  selfish  when  he  was  merely 
aloof,  abstracted.     He  was  the  most  faithful  of  friends, 
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the  most  constant  of  husbands  ;  and,  to  the  Httle  clan 
of  kinsmen  and  intimates  whose  existence  he  fully 
realised,  he  was  as  an  unshakable  rock  of  refuge.  If 
Berthelot  had  been  Scotch,  we  should  have  said  he 
was  a  typical  Scotsman.  The  public,  seeing  the  out- 
side alone — the  lean,  reticent  visage,  the  cold  manner, 
the  furtive  gliding  step — never  supposed  that  Berthe- 
lot had  much  heart.  But  when  his  wife  fell  ill,  he 
knew  what  that  silent  heart  endured.  On  Sunday, 
March  17th,  he  said  to  his  son  Daniel,  "I  shall  not 
survive  your  mother !  "  That  afternoon  he  went  to 
Bellevue,  and  spent  some  hours  there  setting  his 
house  in  order.  On  Monday,  as  usual,  he  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences,  of  which 
he  was  perpetual  secretary ;  he  left  early,  with  a 
murmured  excuse  on  account  of  his  wife's  health. 
He  found  her  dying,  and  when  the  breath  had  left  her, 
he  cried  "  J'^touffe  !  "  and  flung  himself  on  a  couch  in 
the  neighbouring  room.  There  an  instant  later  his 
children  found  him  dead.  The  same  grave  received 
him  and  her  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  death  of  a  great  man,  there 
comes  an  inevitable  revision  of  his  work ;  we  make 
our  selection  :  this  shall  lie  dead  with  him,  and  this 
continue  to  flourish  in  our  midst.  Berthelot's  chemistry 
is  green  as  a  young  bay-tree  ;  in  every  laboratory  in 
Europe,  men  of  science  continue  to  rival  nature  and 
increase  the  list  of  synthetic  creations  :  only  the  other 
day  one  of  them  discovered  the  synthesis  of  laudanum, 
and  soon  the  grey  poppy  may  hang  abandoned  its 
lovely,  useless  head.  But  the  philosophy  of  Berthelot 
appears  already  unequally  vitalised,  with  patches  of 
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palsy  strange  in  a  system  that  counted  so  securely 
on  the  future.  It  is  even  difficult  for  us  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  what  he  meant  by  the  triumph  of 
science.  The  word  "science"  did  not  signify  to 
him,  it  is  clear,  the  actual  sum  of  human  knowledge 
and  acquirement ;  nor  an  aspect  of  the  universe  seen 
through  the  medium  of  abstract  laws  elaborated  from 
human  experience,  but  a  method,  rather,  of  wresting 
victoriously  its  secret  from  the  universe.  All  that 
Reason  was  to  the  Encyclopaedists,  Science  appeared  to 
M.  Berthelot ;  and  his  aggressive  faith  had  this  added 
fervour,  that,  whereas  Diderot  and  d'Alembert  had 
relatively  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  tangible  proof, 
Berthelot  could  create  in  his  crucible  an  imitation  of 
some  body  already  existing  in  nature,  or  show  in  his 
spectrum  that  the  stars  are  constituted  of  the  same 
minerals  which  compose  our  earth.  Science,  I  think, 
meant  to  Berthelot  a  key  to  the  unity  of  nature,  for 
that  was  the  great  central  dogma  of  his  creed  ;  and 
holding  in  his  hand  some  fragment  of  citric  acid,  he 
foresaw  his  successors  creating  unheard-of  riches  and 
even  living  things.  But  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Berthelot  have  left  untouched  the  mystery  of  life  :  no 
plant,  no  smallest  infusoria  leapt  into  being  at  his  com- 
mand. His  crystallised  substances  could  not  grow  or 
move  ;  he  never  made  a  living  cell  with  the  functions 
and  variability  of  life  ;  neither  a  nerve,  nor  a  leaf, 
nor  a  flower,  nor  the  faintest  fibre.  What  he  did 
was  wonderful  indeed ;  but  he  postulated  too  much 
from  it.  We  appear  no  closer  to  the  mystery  of 
Matter  (to  say  nothing  of  the  mystery  of  Mind),  and 
even  if  we  found  that  the  ether  could  give  the  clue  to 
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both — the  ether,  or  any  other  principle  of  unity — if 
we  approach  that  Oneness  only  through  its  million 
metamorphoses  of  infinite  mobility,  we  have  little 
chance  of  mastering  our  eternal,  ubiquitous  Proteus. 
Created  by  our  limited  selves,  with  our  limited  organs 
and  conceptions,  our  science  is  made  to  our  measure, 
and  fits  mankind  very  well,  is  precious  and  useful, 
and  the  principal  instrument  of  our  progress.  But 
it  corresponds  in  nothing  to  the  grandeur  of  Infinity, 
and  cannot  give  us  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  As 
well  ask  Jehovah  to  quit  his  throne  of  cloud  and  go 
shod  in  Cinderella's  slipper. 

The  philosophy  of  Berthelot  was,  in  fact,  in  all 
essentials,  the  philosophy  of  Comte,  or  of  Renan  in 
'48,  when  he  wrote,  under  the  influence  of  his  friend, 
'*  L'Avenir  de  la  Science."  It  is  a  view  of  things 
which  has  been  fruitful,  and  without  which  we  could 
not  explain  the  nineteenth  century.  But,  to  the  men 
of  our  time,  it  appears  at  once  chimerical  and  narrow, 
a  sort  of  sectarian  Cloud-cuckoo-country.  It  is  all  so 
hard,  so  clear,  so  definite,  so  sharp  and  simple — it 
appears  almost  as  far  from  us  as  the  science  of 
Voltaire.  The  scientific  ideal  evolves  with  the  course 
of  time,  and  to-day  the  Positivist  theory  appears  too 
lucid  and  too  narrow  to  contain  the  mysterious  anarchy 
of  Nature,  whose  apparent  harmonies  and  laws  exist, 
perhaps,  chiefly  in  the  preconceived  ideas  of  our 
intelligence.  We  feel,  more  than  our  fathers  felt,  the 
difference  between  objective  reality  and  the  partial 
image  of  it  which  falls  into  our  mortal  minds ;  we 
look  into  Nature  through  a  crevice  in  our  prison  wall, 
seeing  clearly  a  marvellous  fragment,  a  vast  shifting 
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wave-and-wobble  of  matter  and  electriciiy,  m  which 
one  set  of  vibrations  is  constantly  transformed  into 
another ;  but  how  much  reaches  away  unseen  on 
either  side !  Behind  the  world  of  appearances  the 
modern  man  of  science  divines  an  infinite  universe  of 
which  our  senses  reveal  nothing,  a  world  which  we 
can  neither  touch,  see,  hear,  taste,  nor  smell,  and  he 
despairs  of  grasping  this  unimagined  Reality.  Yet 
who  shall  say  that  the  Positivist  philosophy  was  vain 
or  sterile,  since  it  served  to  produce  magnificent  re- 
sults ?  The  criterium  of  science  is  success.  And  we 
remember  the  sentence  of  Claude  Bernard  :  "  Avant 
de  faire  la  science,  il  faut  croire  k  la  science." 
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V 

GASTON    PARIS 

REN  AN  was  a  genius  and  a  philologist ;  Gaston 
Paris,    said    Bergaigne,    was    the    genius    of 
philology. 

Philology,  which  makes  so  little  stir  to-day,  was  one 
of  the  great  sciences  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
Diaz  in  Germany,  Max  Mueller  at  Oxford,  Burnouf, 
Bergaigne,  Renan,  Gaston  Paris  and  his  school  in 
France.  In  their  hands  philology  was  a  torch  en- 
abling the  student  to  penetrate  the  dim  recesses  of  the 
primitive  mind  of  humanity.  I  loved  to  hear  Gaston 
Paris  analyse  an  ancient  text.  Something  subtle  in 
his  intelligence  delighted  in  the  extraordinary  links 
and  crosses  which  connect  a  variety  of  facts,  apparently 
quite  unrelated.  He  loved  to  take  a  modern  word, 
seemingly  of  Latin  origin,  and  carry  it  back  into  the 
night  of  time,  into  that  dark  age  where  its  meaning 
begins  to  waver,  to  change,  to  become  more  limited, 
and  always  less  and  less  abstract ;  stripping  it  of  all  its 
pretensions,  he  would  often  find,  behind  the  noble 
Roman  word  on  which  some  chance  resemblance  had 
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fostered  it,  the  real  poor,  humble  parent,  some  Celtic 
or  German  noun  of  loutish  village  significance :  there 
would  be  a  history  of  civilisation  in  the  expansion  of 
the  meaning  of  that  word !  He  was,  I  think,  the 
great  propagator  of  that  Science  of  Semantics  which 
Michel  Br^al,  afterwards,  and  my  brother-in-law 
Arsene  Darmesteter,  did  so  much  to  generalise.  They 
would  take  a  word,  say  bureau^  a  piece  of  coarse 
cloth  (we  still  say  bure  for  baize  or  serge  in  France)  ; 
bureau  next  means  the  table  on  which  that  cloth  is 
stretched ;  the  room  in  which  that  table  stands  ;  the 
board  or  committee  which  meets  in  that  room.  And 
so,  by  a  process  like  the  rhyme  of  "The  House  that  Jack 
Built,"  the  mind  of  man,  starting  from  a  yard  of  green 
cloth,  arrives  at  a  parliamentary  committee.  Or  again, 
he  would  choose  a  Latin  word  and  trace  its  different 
fortunes  and  meanings  in  the  allied  Romance  lan- 
guages, flashing  his  torch  over  a  hundred  different 
circumstances  of  race  and  climate  and  period ;  he 
would  show  the  fusion  of  the  speech  of  a  conquered 
nation  with  the  tongue  of  its  conquerors,  and  the 
history  of  Europe  would  start  out  in  sharp  relief;  if  we 
read  a  legend  or  tale,  he  would  inquire  whether  similar 
stories  exist  without  the  boundaries  of  that  language, 
and,  passing  through  Comparative  Literature  (another 
study  which  he  helped  to  found)  would  enter  the 
dim  regions  of  folk-lore  and  trace  our  ballad  far 
afield,  perhaps  so  far  back  as  that  dim  past  of  Asia 
when  Indians  and  the  principal  tribes  of  Europe  were 
still  one  people,  speaking  the  same  speech,  leading  the 
same  life,  adoring  the  same  divinities,  as  they  sang 
the  same  songs  and  told  the  same  tales  together. 
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I  remember  how  pleased  he  was,  one  rainy  after- 
noon in  the  rue  Bara,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when, 
as  we  sat  talking  over  the  fire,  I  showed  him,  in  a 
book  of  Scotch  ballads,  that  story  of  the  tale-bearing 
popinjay  which  he  knew  as  a  Panjaubee  legend.  A 
word  would  set  his  vivid  mind  vibrating,  like  some 
electric  machine  whose  messages  draw  together  the 
quarters  of  the  earth.  A  line  of  old  language  was  to 
him  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  biologist  armed  with 
a  microscope — he  could  see  a  whole  world  in  it. 
Behind  the  immense  concourse  of  stories,  myths,  and 
legends  which  have  inundated  Europe  with  a  flood 
of  folk-lore,  he  saw  four  great  well-springs  :  Classic 
antiquity,  Christianity,  Celtic  tradition,  Indian  tales. 
Many  of  our  modern  legends  are  drawn  from  several 
of  these  sources. 

I  remember  how  one  day,  with  James  Darmesteter, 
he  animated  a  theory  of  the  Danish  savant,  Sophus 
Bugge,  who  traced  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia 
to  an  ipfnorant  confusion  of  Christian  leg^end  and 
Pagan  classics.  Lives  of  the  saints  and  epics  of 
the  gods  were  mixed  and  mashed  and  mingled 
and  mangled  by  the  barbarian  Vikings,  who  heard 
these  tales  on  winter  evenings  as  they  sheltered 
in  the  monasteries  of  Ireland,  and  carried  them 
back  to  Norway,  ill-remembered,  having  suffered  a 
sea -change  in  their  primitive  imaginations.  So 
Christ  became  Baldur.  .  .  .  To  know  Gaston  Paris 
was  to  perceive  that  the  world  and  life  are  a  vast 
and  complicated  tissue  in  which  every  stitch  unites 
a  multitude  of  threads ;  there  are  no  isolated  facts  ; 
nothing  is  independent  and  nothing  absolute. 
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As  a  teacher,  therefore,  he  was  rather  an  inspirer, 
an  animator,  an  inciter  to  original  research  than  the 
severe  and  orthodox  warden  of  a  body  of  doctrine. 
..."  Dare  to  exist !  "  he  seemed  to  say  to  his  pupils. 
"  Think  for  yourselves  !  "  — and  he  was  delighted  when 
M.  Joseph  B^dier,  for  instance,  would  contest  his 
affirmation  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  certain  families  of 
poems.  Yet  such  was  the  prestige  of  his  authority 
that  he  left  his  hall-mark  on  every  mind  he  touched  ; 
so  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  something  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Gaston  Paris  was  diffused  through 
every  university  of  Europe  and  America.  His  friends 
and  his  pupils  were  everywhere,  and  none  of  them 
forgot  him. 

Men  live  in  the  remembrance  of  their  fellows  by 
their  deeds  and  works,  but  also  by  their  character, 
and  a  peculiar  immortality  is  reserved  for  the  repre- 
sentative man  who  embodies  the  ideal  of  a  generation. 
It  is  not  for  his  attainments,  however  extraordinary, 
that  we  remember  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  but  because 
he  incarnates  the  omniscient  ideal  of  the  Renaissance. 
And  Dr.  Johnson  lives  in  our  memories,  far  less  on 
account  of  "  Rasselas  "  or  the  "  Dictionary,"  or  even  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets  " — that  excellent  work — than  be- 
cause, as  we  see  him  in  Boswell's  Life,  he  embodies  so 
well  the  dignity,  the  good  sense,  the  pompous  authority, 
the  religious  earnestness,  the  sweet  human  concern 
with  the  lot  of  man  on  earth,  which  distinguished  the 
thought  of  our  English  eighteenth  century.  So,  in 
a  future  time,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Gaston  Paris  will 
evoke  the   "  honnete  homme  "  of  nineteenth-century 
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science,  his  absolute  exact  veracity,  his  habit  of  work- 
ing in  common  with  a  school  of  pupils,  thus  pro- 
ducing, under  the  influence  of  a  guiding  spirit,  the 
greater  mass  of  a  collected  effort.  Knowledge,  in  our 
days,  is  so  highly  specialised  that  no  man  of  science 
can  do  without  his  fellows,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give 
each  his  proper  share  in  the  great  international  task 
of  modern  science.  But  if  sometimes  the  labourer  is 
partly  mulcted  of  his  due,  the  work  can  only  gain  by 
this  community  of  effort.  The  immediate  diffusion  of 
an  opinion  or  a  discovery  is  an  excellent  means  of 
control  and  criticism,  and  the  indwelling  of  a  common 
conscience  in  a  group  of  chosen  spirits  has  a  certain 
ennobling  virtue  of  its  own.  This,  at  least,  was  the 
conviction  of  Gaston  Paris.  Speaking  in  the  College 
of  France  on  December  8,  1870,  with  the  Germans  at 
the  gate,  he  proclaimed  with  his  accustomed  courage 
the  catholicity  of  science  : — 

"  Les  etudes  communes  poursuivies  avec  le  meme  esprit  dans 
tous  les  pays  civilises  forment,  audessus  des  nationalites 
restreintes,  diverses  et  trop  souvent  hostiles,  une  grande  Patrie 
qu'aucune  guerre  ne  menace,  et  ou  les  ames  trouvent  le  refuge 
et  I'unite  que  la  cite  de  Dieu  leur  a  donnes  en  d'autres  temps," 

Such  was  the  man  of  whom  Taine  said  that  his  brain 
was  the  most  highly  organised  in  Europe,  of  whom 
Brunetiere  wrote  that,  had  he  not  chosen  to  be  Gaston 
Paris,  he  might  have  been  either  Taine  or  Renan  ; 
such  was  the  critic  to  whom  Sully  Prudhomme  showed 
every  line  of  his  poems  ere  he  sent  them  to  the  press  ; 
and,  so  long  as  he  lived,  it  seemed  sufficient  to  be 
Gaston  Paris  :    such  a  mingling  of  power  and  charm 
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he  had,  such  a  piercing  intelligence  and  so  kind  a 
heart ;  and  no  man  I  ever  met  was  so  endowed  with 
the  power  of  associating  ideas.  The  diversity  of  his 
knowledge,  his  faculty  for  perceiving  secret  relations 
uniting  distant  facts,  filled  all  his  conversation  with  a 
sort  of  philosophic  genius,  not  unlike  the  irony  of 
Renan.  No  wonder  he  presided,  as  it  were,  over  the 
senate  of  French  intelligence,  where  the  noblest  minds 
in  France  reckoned  him,  at  least,  their  equal.  The 
only  French  salon  I  ever  knew  was  Gaston  Paris* 
book-lined  library,  where  Taine  and  Renan,  Sully 
Prudhomme,  Berthelot,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Bourget, 
France,  and  many  others  used  to  meet  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  My  mind  calls  up  the  high  and  comely 
stature,  the  noble  carriage  of  the  kindly  head,  the  scant 
and  whitening  curls  which  aureoled  the  domed  fore- 
head, the  brown  eyes — short-sighted,  yet  so  piercing 
— the  air  of  kindly  dominance,  of  wise  and  gentle 
authority.  I  see  him  in  his  vast  and  cheerful  study, 
the  centre  of  his  age.  ...  But  now  that  he  is  dead 
I  chiefly  see  the  defect  (or  rather  shall  I  say,  the 
prodigious  abnegation)  of  that  ideal  of  his — that 
sharing  of  his  mental  birthright  with  a  whole 
fraternity  of  scholars.  How  little  is  left  of  all  he 
thought  and  wrote!  His  work  is  buried  in  the  pages 
of  "  Romania,"  "  Les  Annales  du  Midi,"  "  L'Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,"  the  "  Revue  Critique."  Per- 
haps his  earliest  book  remains  the  best :  "  L'Histoire 
po^tique  de  Charlemagne" — a  little  classic  of  grace  and 
erudition,  less  exact  than  his  maturer  taste  approved, 
but  full  of  life — a  sort  of  magic  mirror  of  all  the 
peoples  that  composed  medieval    Europe.      Scholars 
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will  treasure  his  edition  of  the  *'  Vie  de  Saint  Alexis," 
and  there  remain  two  or  three  precious  manuals  and 
studies  in  medieval  literature,  the  "  Villon  "  of  the 
"  Grands  Ecrivains  Fran9ais,"  and  a  little  commemo- 
rative book  of  "  Penseurs  et  Poetes,"  specially  dear 
to  my  remembrance.  But  none  of  these  is  that  vast, 
brilliant,  delightful,  and  most  suggestive  "  History  of 
Comparative  Literature  and  Language  in  Europe," 
of  which  his  conversation  flung  broadcast  the  most 
dazzling  passages — a  book  he  might  so  easily  have 
written,  and  for  lack  of  which,  in  a  hundred  years 
or  so,  the  fame  of  Gaston  Paris  will  seem  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  value  of  his  published  volumes  as  the 
reputation  of  those  noted  talkers  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Duclos. 


VI 
FERDINAND   BRUNETlfeRE 

IN  those  days,  at  every  turn  of  our  ideas  or  our 
opinions,  we  were  brought  up  with  a  shock 
against  the  harsh  and  rocky  dogmatism  of  Bruneti^re. 
His  was  a  sort  of  flaming  logic,  ardent,  combative ; 
he  practised  the  precept  Compelle  intrare ;  and  he 
practised  it  with  equal  energy  whatever  his  gospel  was 
at  the  moment  of  his  preaching,  for  the  doctrines  that 
he  taught  us  varied  as  he  progressed  from  the  shrine 
of  Darwin  along  the  road  to  Damascus.  His  first 
published  work  was  an  article  on  Darwin  which 
appeared  in  1873  '^  ^^  Revue  Bleue.  At  that  time, 
and  for  some  twenty  years  afterwards,  Bruneti^re 
was,  to  an  ever-lessening  extent,  evolutionist,  posi- 
tivist,  and  anti-clerical.  On  these  points  his  opinion 
was  to  vary  greatly.  But  in  literature  he  was  always 
a  Classic ;  a  believer  in  authority,  unity,  tradition  ; 
and  from  first  to  last  he  was  the  animator  and 
instigator  of  the  present  Classic  revival  in  France. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  us  (unless  our  English 
fashion  in  taste  should  follow  suit)  that  the  latest 
departure  of  literature  in  France  should  be  in  this 
direction  of  Classicism.     The  new  writers  are  all  in 

love  with  tradition,  authority,  and  unity. 

339 
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We  English  are  a  nation  of  Romantics ;  or  so,  at 
least,  we  have  been  this  hundred  and  fifty  years,  since 
Dr.  Johnson,  last  of  his  line,  was  worsted  in  his 
wrestling  with  the  spirit  of  Ossian.  That  Celtic 
ghost,  intangibly  free,  drifted  out  of  the  Doctor's 
grasp  and,  floating  eastward,  pervaded  Europe  like 
a  whiff  of  spring.  Paris  especially,  as  we  have  seen, 
became  the  paradise  of  the  Romantic  revival,  and 
produced,  from  Rousseau  to  Flaubert,  a  century  of 
masterpieces.  We  English  have  always  had  a  kind- 
ness for  the  Romantic  literature  of  France ;  no  one 
has  said  finer  things  of  George  Sand  than  Mrs. 
Browning,  or  of  Victor  Hugo  than  Mr.  Swinburne  ; 
the  success  of  "Trilby"  was  a  homage  to  the  charm 
of  Paris  as  a  Romantic  capital ;  Balzac  and  Zola 
never  fail  of  English  readers  and  enthusiasts.  But 
there  is  another  France  which  has  rarely  been  appre- 
ciated on  our  side  the  water.  Where  is  the  English- 
man who  regales  his  leisure  hours  with  the  tragedies 
of  Racine,  the  "  Princesse  de  Cleves,"  *'  Td^maque," 
or  Chdnier's  odes,  or  the  lyrics  of  Lamartine,  or 
"  Dominique,"  or  (paulo  minora  canamus)  the  novels 
of  Octave  Feuillet  ?  This  rare,  cold,  suave,  ethereal 
France,  with  its  Attic  grace  and  purity  of  style,  is  apt 
to  displease  us  as  merely  mild  and  fragrant.  We 
recognise  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these  works 
are  generally  exact  and  sincere  ;  we  are  conscious  of 
a  certain  poignant  tranquillity,  a  sensibility  as  ex- 
quisite as  it  is  scrupulous,  something  interior  and  solid 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  moral  idea — too  unimpeachable, 
as  a  rule,  to  move  us  with  the  delicious  shock  of  a 
new  moral   discovery ;   we  appreciate   the   ingenuity 
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with  which  these  classics  discriminate  the  finest  shades 
of  a  sentiment.  But  Rabelais  is  our  man — Rabelais 
or  Pascal  or  Balzac !  We  like  our  Frenchman  to  be 
Southern,  original,  imaginative.  And  the  pomp  and 
decency  of  classic  works  cannot  console  us  for  their 
conventionality,  their  lack  of  local  colour;  we  miss 
the  passion  and  the  fervid  individualism  of  the  great 
Romantics. 

No  genius  of  the  Romantic  heresy  was  more 
violent,  more  Southern,  more  passionate  and  fervid 
than  the  fiery  prophet  of  authority  who  sought  to 
annihilate  the  individualists  from  their  very  source. 
"I  seem  to  hear  him  exclaiming,  'Ce  coquin  de 
F^nelon  ! '  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  one  of  our 
comrades  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel " — so  wrote 
M.  Paul  Bourget,*  recalling  their  ancient  walks  and 
talks  in  the  courts  and  corridors  of  the  Lyc^e  Louis-le- 
Grand.  Bruneti^re  was  twenty  in  those  days ;  already 
Bossuet  beckoned  to  him — Bossuet,  who  was  to  lead 
him  gently  to  the  fold  of  Rome. 

Some  sixteen  years  later,  as  lecturer  on  French 
literature  at  the  ]£cole  Normale,  Bruneti^re  kept 
unchanged  his  vigorous  hatred  of  the  great  Romantic 
authors  : — 

**  Avec  quelle  allegresse  et  quelle  verve  il  brisait  les  idoles  de 
la  litt6rature  et  de  I'histoire  I  Avec  quelle  impitoyable  clair- 
voyance il  '  ereintait '  Fenelon,  ou  Jean-Jacques  !  Frais  emoulus 
du  college,  ses  eleves  prenaient  plaisir  a  bruler  dans  son  feu  tout 
ce  qu'ils  avaient  adore.  Brunetiere  les  animait  de  ses  haloes 
vigoureuses." "  


•  Le  Temps ^  December  12,  1906. 

"  M.  Gustave  Tery  in  the  Alatin^  December  10,  1906. 
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The  young  men  of  Normale  were  the  devotees  of 
Brunetiere,  and  as  the  years  went  on  their  rapid 
generations  (for  in  their  case  three  years  are  a  genera- 
tion) overflowed  into  the  University  and  the  journal- 
ism of  France,  carrying  with  them  the  fame  of  their 
master.  And  he  (no  less  alert  and  combative  with  his 
pen  than  with  his  tongue)  noised  aloud,  no  less  elo- 
quently than  from  his  professor's  chair,  his  hates  and 
his  admirations  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  In  1891  Porel,  the  director  of  the  Od^on 
theatre,  invited  him  to  speak  upon  dramatic  literature 
to  the  public  of  Paris,  and  these  lectures  (afterwards 
published  under  the  title  "  Les  Epoques  du  Theatre 
fran^ais")  revealed  a  magnificent  gift  of  oratory.  In 
January,  1893,  he  began  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Those  antiquated,  complicated  phrases  of  his — as 
classical  and  superannuated  in  French  as  the  most 
florid  Johnsonian  periods  could  be  in  English — those 
interminable  parentheses,  subsidiary  clauses,  and 
qualifications,  which  make  his  prose  often  cumbrous 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  follow  on  the  printed  page, 
were  extraordinarily  vivid  and  even  musical  as  they 
fell  from  the  lips  of  this  passionate  logician.  He 
made  no  concessions  to  the  taste  of  his  audience. 
He  was  harsh,  involved,  long-winded,  strenuous, 
dialectical  ;  but  the  force  of  his  conviction  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  always  an  idea  behind  the  phrase 
made  this  massive  rhetoric  of  his  more  impressive  and 
more  exciting  than  the  fluent  and  lucid  music  of  such 
eloquent  professors  as  Boissier  or  Lavisse.  His  only 
rival  was  the  Socialist  leader,  Jean  Jaures.  Now,  as 
in  the  days  of  Caesar,  the  Gauls  love  a  good  speaker 
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and  will  accept  any  subject  he  handles  with  mastery. 
All  through  one  winter  fashionable  Paris  (and  even 
feminine  fashionable  Paris)  thronged  the  great  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Sorbonne  to  hear  this  harsh  and  com- 
bative orator  lecture,  with  unflinching  erudition,  on 
Bossuet  s  sermons. 

It  was  merely  as  a  student  of  the  French  Classics, 
as  a  scholar  in  seventeenth-century  letters,  that 
Bruneti^re  had  selected  for  his  theme  "  LAigle  de 
Meaux."  Bossuet  was  to  him  a  literary  hero,  a  sort 
of  ideal.  It  was  not  as  a  Catholic  that  he  revered  the 
great  Archbishop,  but  as  a  critic  that  he  adored  the 
prose  of  the  first  French  Classic,  in  this  kind,  if  we 
except  Montaigne  (whom  Bruneti^re  could  not  endure) 
and  perhaps  Pascal,  that  first  Romantic.  The  lecturer 
was  not  as  yet  in  any  sense  a  father  of  the  Church,  but 
a  Freethinker  rather,  applying  to  literature  the  ideas 
of  Darwin  and  Lamarck,  as  Sainte-Beuve  had  done 
before  him  (and  yet  in  a  very  different  sense  from 
the  cautious,  experimental,  delicate  Sainte-Beuve), 
and  affirming  the  evolution  of  species  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mind.  Meanwhile  Brunetiere  himself 
was  evolving  rapidly.  Like  the  dyer's  hand,  subdued 
to  what  it  works  in,  his  talent  suffered  the  influence 
of  the  great,  ponderous,  coherent  genius  of  Bossuet. 
As  he  lectured  on  the  "  Variations  of  Protestantism  " 
he  became  more  and  more  attracted  by  that  vast 
unity,  so  little  variable,  which  is  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Brunetiere  was  a  Classic  by  temperament  and  a  Latin 
by  race.  Unity  was  dear  to  him  and  variation  an 
odious  impertinence ;  nothing  repelled  him  more 
than    the    romantic    individualism    of    Rousseau   and 
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the  Revolution.  Like  M.  Bourget,  he  saw  there 
"  I'Erreur  Fran9aise " ;  he  sought  to  remount  the 
stream  and  to  find  again  the  current  and  the  tendency 
of  traditional  France.  This  temper  of  mind  led  him 
at  last  to  accept  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
On  account  of  his  pugnacious  ardour,  his  inflamed 
logic,  his  passionate  intellect,  Brunetiere  has  more 
than  once  been  compared  to  Pascal.  But  nothing, 
we  imagine,  could  less  resemble  the  conversion  of 
Pascal,  with  its  ecstasy  of  joy,  its  lyric  self-surrender, 
its  sharp  individual  conviction  of  "grace,"  than  the 
going  over  to  Rome  of  Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  That 
was  perhaps  a  change  of  front  rather  than  a  change 
of  heart ;  he  envisaged  it  as  a  patriotic  and  intellectual 
necessity.  Religion  was,  to  his  thinking,  not  just 
the  salvation  of  a  solitary  soul,  but  "that  which  binds 
together"  and  makes  of  a  million  separate  members 
one  coherent  body.  It  was  not  Brunetiere  but 
Maurice  Barres  who  invented  that  shibboleth  of  the 
Nationalists — "notre  terre,  et  nos  morts ! "  But 
Brunetiere's  was  the  mind  which  formed  the  genera- 
tion and  the  party  that  Barres  represents.  And, 
in  his  opinion  as  in  theirs,  patriotism  and  religion 
appear  as  nobler  forms  of  ancestor- worship.  He 
deliberately  accepted  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
but  we  have  heard  that  for  a  while  he  hesitated 
between  those  two  great  universalities,  Catholicism 
and  Socialism.  While  deciding  for  the  former,  he 
spoke  of  the  Socialists,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  with 
a  liking  and  a  kindness  rare  in  his  mouth. 

When  the  Dreyfus  case  split  France  in  two,  it  was 
natural   that  this  formidable  champion   of  unity  and 
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authority  should  think  it  well  to  sacrifice  one  man 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Nor  would  he  admit 
that  such  an  attitude  excuses  more  crimes  than  one  : 
tyrannicide  for  instance,  or  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  Galileo.  He  would  not  admit  that  progress 
is  only  maintained  by  a  continued  upsetting  of  the 
peace  of  the  majority  and  a  perpetual  readjustment  of 
law  and  order.  Readers  of  the  French  reviews  will 
still  remember  the  spirited  debate  between  Bruneti^re 
and  Duclaux,  champions  of  opposite  ideals,  in  the  Revue 
des  Detix  Mondes  and  the  Grande  Revue,  before  and 
after  the  trial  of  6 mile  Zola.  A  still  closer  parallel 
to  Bruneti^re  at  that  tragic  moment  I  find  in  Gaston 
Paris.  For  Duclaux'  habit  of  judgment  inclined  him 
to  examine  every  question  and  take  little  for  granted 
on  any  one's  assurance.  His  friends,  too,  mainly 
biologists  and  physicists,  were  ready  to  listen  to  his 
arguments.  But  Paris  was,  by  natural  affinity,  on  the 
side  of  the  glorious  past  of  France  ;  his  was  a  nature 
which  (for  all  its  irony  and  mastery)  was  profoundly 
candid  and  sentimental,  and  all  his  tendencies  inclined 
him  to  the  party  of  the  Nationalists.  How  often 
have  I  heard  him  cite  the  prayer  of  the  *'  Chanson 
de  Roland  "  : — 

"  Ne  placet  Diex,  ne  ses  saints,  ne  ses  Angles, 
Que  ja  por  mei  perdit  sa  valor  France  ! " 

In  that  hostile  miserable  winter  of  1898,  when  friends 
would  quarrel  over  the  futile  question  :  Which  side 
would  Taine,  would  Renan,  have  taken  in  the  Drey- 
fus case  ?    many    eager    voices  wondered  which  side 
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should  claim  Gaston  Paris.  And  I  remember  how 
one  day  he  sat  with  his  face  in  shadow,  his  eyes  full  of 
tears,  murmuring  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate.  For 
Paris,  as  for  Duclaux,  the  matter  hung  on  a  point  of 
veracity  ;  in  the  eyes  of  Brunetiere,  it  was  a  question 
of  authority  ;  inevitably  they  stood  face  to  face  on 
either  side  of  the  barrier,  adversaries,  although  not 
enemies.  In  the  great  civil  struggle  which  divides 
France  to-day,  the  traditionalists  had  no  more  fiery 
apostle  than  Brunetiere.  And  many  a  fighter  on  the 
other  side — on  the  side  of  the  lay  Republic — miss- 
ing his  intense  and  massive  opposition,  feels  to-day 
the  lack  of  its  support,  finds  an  incentive  gone,  flags, 
as  if  his  own  cause  were  less  sure,  and  the  combat 
less  important,  in  the  absence  of  that  indomitable 
antagonist.  He  was  a  man  to  oppose  or  a  man  to 
follow — "ever  a  fighter" — and  perhaps  a  man  to 
hate.  But  every  one  respected  Ferdinand  Brunetiere. 
Soon  after  fifty  his  health  broke  down.  His  begin- 
nings had  been  too  hard.  He  had  been  poor  in  his 
youth,  and  had  earned  his  bread  by  giving  private 
lessons.  Having  wasted  the  daytime  "a  besogner," 
he  would  spend  the  better  part  of  the  night  "  k 
travailler"  (they  were  his  words),  surrounded  by  his 
books  and  manuscripts.  He  worked  to  good  purpose. 
He  had  failed  in  his  college  examinations,  yet  the 
thin,  pale  young  Southerner,  with  the  arrogant  eye 
that  burned  behind  his  eyeglass,  who  entered  Paris  at 
twenty,  unknown,  friendless,  and  poor,  was  to  achieve 
greatness  and  radiate  influence.  One  day,  by  a 
fortunate  chance,  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  he 
knocked    up    against    another    young    "coach,"    his 
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former  schoolfellow  at  Louis-le-Grand,  who  was  one 
day  to  be  his  colleague  at  the  French  Academy — Paul 
Bourget,  as  poor  and  as  ambitious  as  himself — and 
thanks  to  whose  intervention  Bruneti^re  was  taken 
on  the  staff  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  where 
he  reviewed  the  books  of  the  month  in  a  special 
rubric.  The  solid  learning  of  the  man,  his  passionate 
and  original  judgment,  even  his  uncouth  and  sombre 
style  attracted  notice.  "  La  maltresse  id^e  de  son 
esprit"  (we  quote  M.  Bourget)  "^tait  d^s  lors  celle  de 
I'ordre,  et  de  Cordre  frattfais.''  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  the  Ecole  Normale ;  in  1893  he 
succeeded  John  Lemoinne  at  the  French  Academy, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  council  of  shareholders  voted 
him  into  the  editor's  chair  of  what  was  then  the  most 
illustrious  review  in  Europe — the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  His  mind  was  perhaps  too  warped,  too 
harsh,  and  even,  it  may  be,  too  powerful  for  the  post ; 
there  have  been  better  editors  who  were  less  gifted 
men. 

One  of  the  inventions  of  Bruneti^re  was  to  apply, 
to  the  different  orders  of  literature,  the  theories  of 
Darwin  as  to  the  origin  of  species.  Darwin  believed 
that  in  nature  nothing  is  permanent,  but  all  creation  in 
a  state  of  flux  and  a  perpetual  insidious  transforma- 
tion ;  and  he  taught  that  there  are  species,  now  extinct, 
which  were  once  glorious  :  Tragedy,  for  instance, 
commented  Bruneti^re  ;  that  there  are  species  which 
appear  to  resume  in  themselves  the  character  of  their 
vanquished  forerunners  :  the  Novel,  said  Brunetiere, 
which  has  absorbed  the  remains  of  the  Epic,  and  the 
Moral  Essay,  to  say  nothing  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

23 
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Imagine  this  jeu  d' esprit  promulgated,  as  from 
Sinai,  by  a  passionate  dialectician !  And  imagine  this 
Darwinian  proclaiming  the  bankruptcy  of  Science 
with  no  less  harsh  a  fervour,  from  the  hour  when 
he  signed  at  the  Vatican  a  new  Concordat !  His 
contradictions  and  his  combativeness  kept  him  still 
aloof  from  the  temp  la  serena^  But  his  rude,  severe, 
and  haughty  dialectics  expressed  a  spirit  so  imperi- 
ously moral,  so  desperately  disenchanted  with  the 
world  as  it  exists,  so  enamoured  of  Free  Will,  and 
Hope,  and  Order,  that  its  harsh  passion  even  now 
awakes  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  France,  unconvinced, 
but  reminiscent. 


VII 

ANATOLE    FRANCE 

THERE  was,  perhaps,  no  writer — at  least  no 
living  writer  (for  our  contemporaries  seemed  too 
small  to  compete  with  such  arch-heretics  as  F^nelon 
or  Rousseau) — whom  Bruneti^re  hated  with  the  same 
contemptuous  hate  that  he  nourished  for  M.  Anatole 
France.  The  gentle  but  frigid  philosophic  irony,  the 
suaviter  in  modo,  and  still  more  the  fortiter  in  re — 
the  something  robust  and  gross  and  unbelieving  which 
underlies  the  polished  perfection  of  France's  manner — 
all  these  things  moved  Brunetiere  to  a  sort  of  loathing 
admiration  :  as  though  Rabelais  and  F^nelon,  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  and  Montaigne  and  Renan  had  united 
their  venom  in  one  mortal,  exquisite,  and  fragrant 
posy ! 

M.  France  seemed  to  this  formidable  critic  a 
noxious  impressionist,  with  no  rule  save  his  vagrant 
fancy,  a  judge  unprincipled  and  ignorant  of  law.  But 
to  philosophers  M.  France  appears  among  the  wisest 
of  philosophers.  In  that  modern  Apologia^  "  Les 
derniers  Moments  de  Charles  Renouvier,"  we  read  the 
following  criticism  : — 
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"  Save  for  William  James,  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  Gabriel 
Tarde,  your  modem  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  have  gone  all 
astray.  Their  descriptions  of  nervous  diseases  prove  nothing 
after  all,  and  I  find  more  psychology — a  more  prudent  and  pro- 
found psychology — in  '  Crainquebille '  than  in  many  a  treatise  of 
psychophysics  or  psycho-physiology." 


Renouvier  was  a  disappointed  philosopher,  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age,  dying  on  Mount  Pisgah — or  at  least 
in  a  remote  country  house — apparently  absorbed  in  con- 
templating the  future  triumphs  of  his  own  philosophy. 
Yet  he  found  time  to  read,  at  least  to  read  the  sages  ; 
and,  wisely,  he  classed  M.  France  among  the  sages. 

Two  great  problems  of  late  have  filled  the  complex 
imagination  of  Anatole  France  :  Time  and  Justice. 
In  a  world  beyond  the  reach  of  change  and  motion 
there  would  be  no  time,  but  things  would  persist  in  a 
perpetual  nunc  stans.  Most  of  us  who  are  prone  to  a 
habit  of  reverie  waste  many  an  hour  in  imagining  a 
sphere  so  lofty  that  thence  we  might  discover  present, 
past,  and  future  displayed  in  simultaneous  grandeur. 
In  one  of  his  recent  books  ('*  Histoire  Comique  "),  M. 
France  assures  us  that  this  little  globe  of  ours  (which, 
after  all,  is  j'ust  as  high  in  the  heavens  as  any  other) 
may  be  the  theatre  of  that  magnificent  survey.  As 
we  sit  on  the  lawn  after  dinner,  for  instance,  we  may 
watch  a  star  a-twinkle  just  beyond  the  tender  pointing 
spire  of  the  poplar  in  the  hedge  ;  a  pale  beam  caresses 
the  moist  and  gummy  leaves.  Star  and  tree  make  a 
part  of  our  present.  And  yet  a  hundred  years  may 
separate  the  leaf  and  the  ray.  Yon  light  fell  from 
yonder  star  before  the  oldest  of  us  was  born ;  the 
tree  is  in  its  future  as  the  star  is  in  our  past. 
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For  when  we  speak  of  the  future  we  merely  mean 
something  which  a  turn  in  the  road  prevents  us  from 
seeing  as  yet ;  it  is  there,  and  has  been  there  long 
enough,  and  we  shall  come  up  to  it  in  time.  Like 
most  stargazers  (who,  looking  on  the  moving  skies, 
have  noted  how  every  transit  is  the  result  of  previous 
motions),  M.  France  is  a  disciple  of  Necessity.  He 
holds,  with  Hobbes,  that  if  a  shot  sparrow  fall  to  the 
ground  it  is  because  (the  solar  system  being  what  it  is) 
shot  and  sparrow  were  bound  to  clash  at  a  given  point. 
He  is  a  fatalist  ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  he  is  a 
determinist  philosopher ;  or  (to  play  a  third  variation 
on  the  same  air)  he  is  a  classic  poet. 

A  man  of  such  a  temperament  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  examine  the  causes  of  things  and  to  deduce 
their  consequences.  As  a  rule  he  is  a  man  of  science, 
but  he  may  be  (like  M.  France)  the  most  delicious  and 
wilful  of  artists.  In  that  case  he  will  not  revel  in 
invention,  but  will  prefer  to  explain  rather  than  to 
create.  There  is  indeed  much  of  the  critic  and  some- 
thing of  the  historian  in  our  novelist.  So  much  for 
the  intellectual  side  of  him.  Endow  this  delicate  and 
scrupulous  observer  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
beauty ;  an  irony  ever  more  in  the  thought  than  in  the 
expression  ;  something  of  the  grossness  of  goat-footed 
Pan  ;  and  the  mettle  of  a  militant  apostle — and  we  have 
M.  France,  whom  the  nations  delight  to  honour,  but 
whom  they  might  quite  conceivably  have  summoned 
in  the  police  courts  (like  Socrates)  or  shot  to  death  on 
a  barricade — had  things  been  just  a  little  otherwise. 

One  of  his  later  works,  "  Sur  la  Pierre  Blanche," 
confuses   all    the    modes   of  Time   in   an    agreeable 
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harmony.  The  book  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  series 
of  conversations  on  the  future,  only  sometimes  (if  I 
may  say  so)  the  future  is  the  past ;  and  we  rise  from 
our  reading  with  something  of  that  sense  of  sudden 
simultaneity — the  whole  span  of  succession  seen  at 
once — which  they  say  people  experience  in  the  act  of 
drowning.  In  this  philosophical  midsummer  night's 
dream  past,  present,  and  future  meet,  illuminating 
one  vexed  question  :  how  so  to  frame  a  society  that 
every  one  in  it  shall  give  what  he  best  can  give,  and 
get  what  he  most  requires.  I  have  said  that  the  book 
is  not  a  novel ;  it  is  in  fact  a  platonic  dialogue,  hardly 
less  brilliant  and  no  less  serious  than  those  which 
Renan  composed  in  the  Park  at  Versailles,  while  the 
Commune  lit  a  line  of  bonfires  on  the  horizon  towards 
Paris.  Neither  emotions,  nor  actions,  nor  even  the 
study  of  character  divert  the  philosopher's  attention 
from  his  theme.  He  imagines  a  little  group  of  con- 
temporaries— himself  (Nicole  Langelier),  a  worthy 
stupid  Nationalist  (M.  Goubin),  with  three  or  four 
other  dilettanti — to  whom  the  Cav.  Giacomo  Boni 
explains  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome,  where  they  are  assembled.  They  converse 
on  philosophy  and  current  politics  ;  one  of  the  party 
reads  a  tale  about  a  Roman  proconsul  ;  another  relates 
a  personal  experience  of  his  own  in  the  distant  future ; 
and  that  is  all. 

Were  history  but  a  series  of  fortuitous  episodes,  we 
would  leave  history  to  the  picturesque  historian ;  but 
we  all  know  that  it  repeats  itself,  and  an  experiment 
that  stands  the  test  of  repetition  is  always  interesting. 
In  history,  as  elsewhere,  similar  causes  produce  similar 
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effects  (so  that,  for  instance,  Petersburg  in  1905  re- 
produces Paris  in  1789).  The  delicacies  of  their 
difference  are  the  zest  of  the  game,  and  the  lesson 
of  their  likeness  the  use  of  it.  M.  France  has  given 
us  both  the  zest  and  the  lesson  in  his  imaginary 
portrait  of  the  Proconsul  Gallion,  Lucan's  uncle, 
Seneca's  brother.  He  shows  us  a  man  whose 
elegant  mediocrity,  humane  sensibility,  and  love  of 
natural  history  recall  the  Farmers-General  and 
grands  seigneurs  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  After 
all,  what  is  more  probable  ?  If  there  be  only  a 
given  number  of  elements  in  the  universe,  in  the 
process  of  ages  they  must  recombine  in  the  old 
patterns,  like  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
Proconsul  Gallion  may  very  likely  have  resembled 
Dupin  de  Francueil  or  the  Duke  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt,  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  the 
imagination  of  M.  France.  (French  readers  know 
the  name  of  Gallion  because  they  have  read  their 
Renan,  and  English  ones  because  of  chapter  xviii. 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  Gallion  was  the  magis- 
trate who  heard  the  case  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Rabbi  of  Corinth  ;  Hke  Pilate,  he  washed  his  hands 
of  it.)  In  M.  France's  story,  when  he  was  called  to 
judge  this  little  local  affair,  which  he  thought  supremely 
unimportant,  Gallion  was  discussing  with  his  cultured 
friends  the  probable  future  of  religion  in  Rome.  At 
that  moment  he  came  in  contact  with  the  little  blear- 
eyed,  quarrelsome  Jewish  tentmaker,  who  spoke  such 
bad  Greek.  But  no  thrill  ran  through  him.  After 
all,  Rousseau  appeared  no  more  portentous  to  the 
amicable  and  liberal  Dupin  de  Francueil. 
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Gallion  opined  that  the  cult  of  Hercules  would  oust 
the  religion  of  Jupiter  from  the  temples  of  the  Forum, 
though  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
worship  of  Orpheus.  Orpheus  or  Hercules  ?  Shall 
Suffering  and  Inspiration,  or  shall  Force  and  Con- 
quest be  our  gods  ?  Gallion,  with  Paul  in  front  of 
him,  standing  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  could  imagine  no 
third  alternative.  M.  France  would  fain  be  wiser  than 
Gallion,  whose  mediocrity  amuses  him,  and  to  whom 
he  seems  to  say  (like  Flaubert's  Saint  Antoine  to  the 
CatobMpas) :  Ta  stupidity  m  attire.  He,  too,  foretells, 
in  his  turn,  what  shall  come  to  pass,  saying  that,  in 
the  Europe  of  the  future,  there  shall  be  no  more 
towns.  Already  in  Belgium  special  trains  take 
workmen  from  their  native  hamlets  to  the  mines 
and  factories  that  employ  them,  restoring  them  to 
their  country  homes  at  night ;  and  Emile  Vanderveldt 
has  dreamed  of  palaces  of  industry,  built  by  the  water- 
side in  the  bottoms  of  green  valleys,  with  farm  build- 
ings clustering  round.  But  who  knows  .-*  By  the 
twenty-second  century  we  may  have  passed  through 
this  phase  and  come  out  later  on.  We  may  live  on  a 
little  air  and  a  few  grains  of  carbon,  as  the  ancient 
Persians  dreamed,  foretelling  an  age  when  mankind, 
happy  and  regenerate,  should  need  no  aliment  and 
cast  no  shadow.  New  resources  may  have  changed 
the  shape  of  life.  There  may  be  forces  in  the  uni- 
verse which  act  on  matter  by  means  undreamt-of  as 
yet,  which  we  must  apprehend  in  other  ways  than 
those  which  our  senses  afford  us.  Gallion,  Gallion, 
there  are  things  in  heaven  and  earth  undreamed  of 
in  your   philosophy  :   and   you.   Monsieur  France,  as 
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you  left  the  Villa  Said  to  carry  your  predictions  to 
the  printers,  you  may  have  brushed  against  some 
haggard  youth,  unfledged,  whose  genius  shall  trans- 
form the  world  more  utterly  than  Paul  changed  the 
face  of  ancient  Rome.  There  is  no  harm  done  by 
hoping  :  let  us  sing  in  chorus  with  Montaigne :  "  O 
la  courageuse  faculty  que  I'esp^rance,  qui  en  un  subject 
mortel  va  usurpant  I'infinit^,  I'immensit^,  I'^ternit^  !  .  . 
Nature  nous  a  1^  donn^  un  plaisant  jouet." 

The  theme  of  Time,  which  appeared  already  in 
"  L'Histoire  Comique,"  leads  all  the  music  of  "  Sur  la 
Pierre  Blanche,"  but  it  is  interwoven  with  a  re- 
current leit  motiv,  the  question  of  Justice.  The 
odium  of  an  unrighteous  law  fills  M.  France  with 
horror.  Those  rules,  which  were  so  dear  to  Brune- 
ti^re,  are  suspect  to  a  man  alive  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  our  kind,  aware  that,  as  no  two  leaves 
bear  the  same  veining  on  the  trees,  as  no  two  human 
thumbs  have  the  same  tracery  of  pore  and  line  on 
a  lump  of  wax,  so  do  no  two  minds  secrete  the  same 
sense  of  justice  in  presence  of  a  given  fact. 

The  contrast  between  Law  and  Justice  is  the 
theme  of  perhaps  the  noblest  of  M.  France's  books, 
"  Crainquebille,"  in  which  I  find  a  certain  classic 
sobriety,  vivacity,  and  perfection.  It  is  as  bright 
and  solid  as  a  piece  of  polished  marble,  and  I  place 
it  on  my  shelf  between  "  Candide  "  and  "  L'Esprit 
des  Lois."  There  are,  indeed,  pages  in  it  which 
support  a  comparison  with  Plato's  golden  Dialogue 
on  Justice.  Others  (more  frequent,  I  admit)  have 
all  the  caustic  neatness  of  a  Merim6e,  bathed  in  the 
indescribable   charm  (which   politics  cannot  ruin  nor 
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slang  corrupt),  the  magical  suavity,  of  Anatole  France. 
It  contains  some  tifteen  stories,  or  moral  tales,  as 
our  ancestors  would  have  called  them,  of  which  the 
subject  is  the  difficult  question  of  justice  in  human 
society.  Like  La  Bruyere,  M.  France  shrinks  from 
the  harsh  spectacle  of  the  law ;  it  fills  him  with  a  sort 
of  horror.  "  Seizures  for  debt,  and  the  bailiffs  man 
in  the  house,  prisons,  punishments,  and  torture," 
these  things,  which  seemed  to  La  Bruyere  a  sur- 
vival from  a  barbarous  age,  do  not  appear,  in  their 
modern  equivalents,  more  kind  or  more  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  M.  France.  His  heroes  are  the  farm 
servant,  in  gaol  for  having  filched  her  mistress's 
apron ;  the  vagabond ;  the  costermonger  who  waits 
for  his  change,  though  Bobby  bid  him  to  "  move  on," 
and  thus  comes  into  collision  with  the  police  ;  the 
conscientious  judge,  who,  by  dint  of  turning  into 
legal  phrase  the  vulgar  statements  of  witnesses, 
completely  changes  the  drift  and  importance  of  their 
testimony.  There  is  Putois,  too,  most  delightful  of 
myths,  the  non-existent  satyr  who  terrorises  a  whole 
country-side.  And,  again,  there  is  the  incomparable 
M.  Bergeret.  The  triviality  and  inconsequence  of 
their  actions  is  related  with  a  mirth,  an  irony,  a 
charm  which  recall  the  art  of  Sterne.  But  there  is 
in  France  a  hard  intellectual  force,  a  philosophic 
audacity,  which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the  genial 
Irishman. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  this  great  question 
of  human  justice.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  see 
life  as  it  is.  Man  has  always  lived,  and  still  lives,  in 
a  state  of  war  ;  the  struggle  for  existence  is  perma- 
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nent  ;  each  of  us  snatches  at  the  means  of  life  as  a 
drowning  man  snatches  at  a  plank.  The  history  of 
man  in  the  world  strikingly  resembles  the  natural 
history  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  for  these,  too, 
have  strong  affections,  courage,  and  intelligence, 
besides  that  vital  ferocity  without  which  they  would 
starve.  But  the  human  being  at  least  has  an  ideal 
which  contradicts  his  experience.  No  man,  not  even 
the  burglar,  considers  the  life  he  lives  as  the  real  and 
natural  life.  Either  behind  him  or  before  him  he 
places  a  golden  age,  where  men  are  innocent  and 
equal,  whence  we  have  fallen  or  whither  we  are  to 
rise.  And  some  image  of  such  a  state  he  endeavours 
to  maintain  in  an  imperfect  society.  He  calls  it 
justice.     And  at  least  it  is  social  order. 

Justice  is  the  dream  of  a  world  in  which  no  man 
snatches  his  brother's  loaf,  every  one  having  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  Unfortunately, 
experience  has  never  shown  us  a  society  in  which  no 
one  is  famished.  All  that  social  order  has  been  able 
to  do,  so  far,  is  to  prevent  the  starving  from  rudely 
snatching  other  people  s  loaves,  or,  when  they  snatch, 
to  punish  them  considerably ;  and  so  far  such  rough- 
and-ready  methods  have  sufficed.  They  constitute 
the  law,  the  safeguard  of  society.  The  law  is  the 
letter,  and  justice  is  the  spirit ;  the  law  is  ancient. 
Justice  is,  as  Renan  would  say,  "en  voie  de  se  faire." 

In  1888,  when  I  came  to  live  in  Paris,  I  first  met 
M.  France.  He  was  then  a  slender,  youngish  scholar 
of  five-and-forty,  appreciated  rather  than  famous, 
whose  literary  gift  still  appeared  elegant  rather  than 
great.     His  fine  head,  which  since  then  has  assumed 
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a  glance  of  extraordinary  power  and  penetration,  wore 
an  expression  often  gentle,  sometimes  mordant,  more 
frequently  veiled  and  ambiguous ;  and  this  uncertain 
air  made  the  men  and  women  of  the  world  (for  whose 
society  he  showed  the  predilection  of  a  satirist)  some- 
times complain  that  he  had  Cair  perfide.  What 
disconcerted  them  was  the  dim  perception  of  a  force 
in  reserve ;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  both  frank  and 
mysterious ;  M.  France  concealed  nothing  and  dis- 
guised nothing ;  he  merely  exceeded  their  compre- 
hension— and  perhaps,  at  that  time,  his  own.  The 
Anatole  France  of  the  earlier  nineties  resembled 
M.  Bergeret ;  he  was  both  timid  and  audacious,  or 
less  audacious,  perhaps,  than  tranquilly  indocile, 
serenely  unregardful  of  the  opinions  of  the  multitude. 
Like  M.  Bergeret,  he  passed  for  a  sceptic — "un 
esprit  distingue  mais  bizarre."  People  said  of  him, 
with  much  apparent  truth,  that  he  was  the  Sterne  of 
France  ;  a  Sterne  less  sentimental  and  never  indecent. 
They  judged  him,  naturally,  by  his  published  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  two  delightful 
stories,  singularly  intimate  and  delicate  in  touch — 
"Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,"  and  "  Le  Livrede 
mon  Ami."  He  had  also  given  to  the  world  a  volume 
of  Attic  verse  ;  not  very  interesting,  but  pure  and 
fresh  in  form — "  Les  Noces  Corinthiennes."  In  con- 
versation one  felt  that  this  gentle  student,  already 
middle-aged,  had  not  given  his  measure  in  these 
graceful  studies.  It  was  impossible  to  know  him 
without  feeling  in  the  presence  of  a  mind  singularly 
meditative  and  free.  Many  persons,  as  we  have  said, 
disliked  this  sensation  of  "  more  than  meets  the  eye," 
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and  those  persons  were  not  necessarily  fools.  The 
most  exasperated  of  all  was  a  great  poet — Leconte 
de  Lisle.     We  can  still  hear  him  thundering — 

"  Belle  comme  la  nuit,  et  comme  elle  peu  sure " — 

"his  one  fine  line,  and  he  filched  it  from  the  prose  of 
Michelet,"  For  little  love  was  lost  between  the  two 
distinguished  writers  who  at  that  time  presided  over 
the  Library  of  the  Senate. 

The  genius  that  goes  furthest  often  appeals  at  first 
to  an  audience  few  though  fit,  and  begins  by  making 
no  great  noise  in  the  world.  We  own  to  mistrusting 
the  young  man  who  starts  by  being  too  grandiose. 
Milton  and  Beethoven  did  not  disdain  a  certain  plac- 
able grace,  something  serene,  harmonious,  even 
ornate,  when  the  one  wrote  "  L' Allegro  "  and  the  other 
his  first  Symphony.  Beethoven  spent  the  ten  hap- 
piest years  of  his  life  tranquilly  walking  in  the  steps 
of  Mozart ;  and  so  M.  France  sauntered  in  the  track 
of  Renan.  Lovers  of  Nature,  makers  of  delicate 
harmony,  perhaps  both  Milton  and  Beethoven  would 
live  in  our  memories  as  writers  of  idylls,  had  not  a 
brusque  infirmity  dreadfully  shut  them  off  from  their 
fellow-men,  and  even  in  some  measure  from  their 
art,  forcing  them  in  upon  themselves,  the  poet  gone 
blind,  the  musician  struck  stone-deaf.  The  Ninth 
Symphony  and  "Paradise  Lost"  are  the  result  of  a 
catastrophe.  That  last  appalling  favour  of  fate  has 
been  denied  to  M.  France.  He  can  still  dine  out 
with  the  air  of  a  recluse,  he  can  still  watch  the  ladies 
driving  in   the  Avenue  du   Bois,  preside  at  working 
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men's  clubs,  or  share  in  the  festivities  not  merely  of 
Paris,  but  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  stroke  from 
above  which  makes  the  ruby  flash  from  the  shattered 
quartz  was  in  his  case  less  terrible  and  purely  moral. 
His  was  the  sweet  infirmity  of  pity. 

Three  significant  books,  "  La  R6tisserie  de  la 
Reine  P^dauque,"  the  "Opinions  de  M.  Jerome  Coig- 
nard,"  and  a  modern  Parisian  novel,  "  Le  Lys 
Rouge,"  mark  a  second  manner.  It  is  as  though 
some  elegant  pirouetting  shepherd  in  a  masque  of 
Watteau's  should  suddenly  throw  off  all  disguise  and 
show  us  the  prick-ears  and  goat-hoofs  of  the  dancing 
faun.  Our  servant  of  Beauty  is  no  longer  content 
with  appearances.  He  scrutinises  the  causes  of  things 
and  finds  only  one  divinity  adorable — the  instinct  of 
nature  in  its  eternal  renewal  ;  and  only  one  thing 
certain — the  ineluctable  necessity  of  Fate. 

The  student  has  found  a  world  beyond  his  books. 
A  domestic  calamity  revealed  to  him  about  this  time 
the  arbitrariness,  the  frequent  cruelty,  of  social  custom 
and  of  social  prejudice.  And  while  his  mind  was 
rendered  sensitive  by  this  trouble  of  his  divorce  he 
became  acquainted  with  that  affair  of  the  Devil's 
Island  which  brought  home  to  so  many  the  problem 
of  unmerited  suffering.  The  Dreyfus  case  sent  one 
cry — a  simply  human  cry — ringing  through  the  arti- 
ficial labyrinth  of  politics,  so  piercing  that,  even  as 
at  Jericho,  at  the  sound  of  it  the  walls  fell  to  the 
ground.  Anatole  France,  as  we  all  know,  left  his  study 
then  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  When  he  returned  to 
his  books  it  was  with  a  mind  thenceforth  awakened 
to  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  an  organised  society. 
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Since  then  he  has  been  a  mihtant  politician, 
almost  a  collectivist,  anti-clerical,  a  Radical  to  the 
verge  of  anarchy,  yet  none  the  less  a  man  intoxicate 
— as  Spinoza  with  the  idea  of  God — with  the  vision 
of  justice  and  liberty  ;  and  he  has  remained  an  artist, 
an  ironist,  often  delicately  doubting  the  very  dream 
he  would  die  for.  He  shows  himself  a  Celt  to  the 
finger-tips  in  this  union  of  political  ardour  with  a 
dilettante  idealism,  but  a  Celt  with  a  brain  whose 
deliberate  philosophy  equipoises  the  dreamer's  grace 
and  the  combatant's  ardour. 

"  L'Orme  du  Mail  "  appeared  in  1897,  and  inaugu- 
rated the  series  of  books  in  which  M.  Bergeret,  deli- 
cately destructive,  saps  the  very  foundations  of  that 
which  appears  to  him  an  order  of  iniquity,  with  a 
mirth,  an  irony,  a  charm  which  recall  the  art  of 
Sterne. 

Who  does  not  know  "  L'Orme  du  Mail,"  "  Le 
Mannequin  d'Osier,"  "  L'Anneau  d' Am^thyste "  ? 
Perhaps,  since  Plutarch  lived  at  Chaeroneia,  no 
little  town  has  seemed  so  real  in  the  world  of  letters 
as  the  nameless  French  Prefecture  of  the  "  Histoire 
Contemporaine."  We  have  spoken  of  Plutarch,  the 
last  of  the  Pagans.  His  good  sense,  his  eclecticism, 
the  acumen  of  his  views  on  human  life,  the  serenity 
of  his  temper,  reappear  sometimes  in  the  little  novels 
before  us,  which  are  historical  and  anecdotic  rather 
than  romantic;  but  M.  France  writes  the  lives  of 
little  men  ;  he  is  a  Plutarch  inclined  to  paradox  and 
irony,  who  looks  on  the  world  as  it  exists,  calls  it  bad, 
and  does  not  despair  of  a  better. 

Books  have  their  fate,  and  few  things  are  stranger 
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than  the  celerity  with  which  these  little  volumes 
(relating  the  local  affairs  of  an  imaginary  French  pro- 
vincial town),  these  little  tales,  anarchical  in  thought 
and  unconcerned  with  stirring  adventure  or  romantic 
passion,  have  penetrated  Europe.  Great  is  the  magic 
of  style  and  the  enchantment  of  that  rare  talisman,  an 
original  mind.  People  read  a  new  book  by  Anatole 
France  in  London  or  Lisbon,  in  Berlin  and  Bukharest, 
almost  as  immediately  as  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris. 
As  Vernon  Lee  remarks  in  her  "  Enchanted 
Woods  "  :— 

"  Geniuses  are  people  who  amuse  us  enormously  and  teach 
us  to  play  at  games  of  their  invention.  If  that  wet  day  in  a 
provincial  town  was  so  very  enchanting,  I  felt  .  .  .  that  I  owed 
it  all  to  M.  Anatole  France." 

M.  France  was  a  pessimist  when  he  was  a  dilet- 
tante. But  nothing  inclines  to  hope  and  cheerfulness 
like  a  life  of  activity.  Under  their  influence  for  a 
while  our  author  ceased  to  despair  of  society :  the 
Penguins  are  slowly  progressing  towards  humanity. 
He  seemed  to  descry,  in  the  times  we  live  in,  more 
human  kindness,  more  generosity,  more  disinterested 
effort,  than  existed  in  the  world  of  our  remote 
ancestors.  He  thought  the  world  of  wages  at  least 
as  much  superior  to  the  feudal  world  as  that  was  to 
an  age  of  slavery ;  and,  comparing  Europe  with 
Chaldsea,  for  one  brief  hour,  he  hoped  great  things 
from  that  bright  king.  To-morrow.  .  .  . 

But  here  comes  his  latest  volume,  "  Barbe-bleue," 
and,  in  his  new  Tale  of  a  Shirt,  our  author  shows  us 
the  image  of  a  Happy  Man.     M.  Bergeret  was  not 
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happy.  The  fortunate  mortal  is  no  product  of 
civilisation,  but  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  lodged  in 
a  hollow  tree,  feeding  on  nuts  and  berries,  on  locusts 
and  wild  honey.  Swift  as  a  hare,  agile  (and  doubt- 
less odorous)  as  a  polecat,  "  il  n'^tait  pas  beau, 
avec  sa  face  camuse,  ses  pommettes  saillantes,  et  son 
large  nez  aux  narines  toutes  rondes."  He  is  simpler 
than  Chactas  or  than  Rousseau's  Noble  Savage.  .  .  . 
So,  in  the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  to  bid 
us  hope,  inviting  us  with  him  to  pledge  the  Future, 
the  disconcerting  cynic  dashes  to  the  ground  that 
perfect  Grecian  vase  which  he  had  filled  with  nectar, 
in  order  to  sip,  with  the  Wild  Men,  a  little  brackish 
water  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
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